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PREFACE. 



■♦♦» 



Tms work is designed to take the place of the ''Manual 
of Astronomy," published by the author in 1862. In method 
of treatment it is entirely new, and is much more compre- 
hensive than the previous work, containing a fuller expo- 
sition of elementary principles, and embodying the chief 
results of astronomical research during the last fifteen 
years,— a period exceedingly fruitful in discovery. 

The plan is as far as possible dtffective, in a proper sense ; 
that is, it is based upon the conceptions of the pupil ac- 
quired by an actual observation of the phenomena of the 
heavens, to which his attention is constantly directed ; the 
relation between these phenomena and the facts inferred 
from them being clearly shown at every step. Great pains 
have been taken to divest that part of the subject which 
tre:its of the Sphere of its usual arbitrary and complex 
character by developing the requisite ideas before present- 
ing formal definitions. 

Simplified methods of computing the numerical elements, 
such as periods, distances, and magnitudes, are given 
throughout the work ; in most cases the calculations being 
made for the pupil, but without recourse to any other than 
elementary arithmetic and the most rudimental principles 
of geometry. These calculations are based on the recent 



lY PBEFAOE. 

determination of the solar parallax, and other elements as 
established by the latest observations and researches of dis- 
tinguished astronomers ; and it is believed that, presented 
in this way, they will prove valuable as arithmetical exer- 
cises, as well as an important aid in imparting dear, correct, 
and permanent conceptions of the astronomical tmths. 

Brief historical sketches of the various discoveries — a 
most fascinating part of the subject — are given in connection 
with the facts to which they relate. These, with all other 
matter designed to elucidate or exemplify the text, are 
printed in smaUer type, and in distinct paragraphs, which 
have been distinguished by letters, so as to be readHy refer- 
red to, and conveniently indicated by the teacher in assigning 
lessons. 

The Problems for the Okbes have been placed in connection 
with that part of the text to which they refer and in which 
they are designed to exercise the pupiL 

The illustrations are copious, and have been engraved 
specially for this work, many from original drawings and 
diagrams ; the telescopic views, from drawings and photo- 
graphs made by distinguished observers. All the important 
English astronomical works of recent date have been 
carefully consulted. 

The author hopes that this little volume, containing as it 
does a full exposition of the recent progress and present 
condition of the sublimest of all sciences, will prove a 
useful and acceptable addition to the educational facilities 
so copiously supplied at the present time. 

New Yobk, January 15, 1868. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
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MATHEMATICAL DEFINITIONS. 

1. AsTBOKOMY * is that branch of science which treats of 
the heavenly bodies ; as the son^ moon^ stars^ comets^ etc. 

Before even the simple elements of this science can be learned, it is 
necessaiy that the rodiments of geometry should be understood ; hence, 
the following definitions are here presented as an Introdnction. For con- 
venience of treatment, more are, however, inserted in this section than the 
student will need, at first, to apply. The teacher should, therefore, not 
only see that they are learned by way of preparation for the general subject, 
but be careAU to recur to them, when the pupil reaches the parts of the 
subject to which they specially refer. 

2. ExTEi^siOK^ or magnitude, may be measured in three 
directions ; namely, length, breadth, and thickness. These 
are therefore called the dimensions of extension, 

a» Zjength is the greatest dimension ; Thickness, the shortest ; 
Breadth, the other. 

3. A LrsTB is that which is conceived to have only one 
dimension. 

a. lines have no real existence independently of extension, or solidity. 
They are purely abstract or imaginaiy quantities : the marks called 
lines are only representatives of them. 

4. A Straight Line is a line that does not change its 
direction at any point 

* Derived fh>m the Greek words Astron, meaning a star^ and Nomos^ 
meaning a law, 

<2int8TiOKi.— 1 . What Is astronomj ? S. How may extensicm be measured ? a. Length, 
hreadth, and thickneiw,— how distinguiataed 7 8. What ia a line 7 a. Hare liaea any 
Tealezutoncef 4. What is a straight line 7 
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MATHEMATICAL DEFINITIONSf. 



5. A Curve Line is one that changes its direction at 
every point 

6. A Point is that which is conceived to have no dimen- 
sions, but only position. 

a, A point is represented by a dot ( . ). 

hm A straight line measures the shortest distance between two points. 

7. A SuEPACB is that which is conceived to have two 
dimensions, length and breadth. 

8. A Plane Surface, or Plane, is a surface with which, 
if a straight line coincide in two points, it will coincide 
in alL 

a. That is, a straight line cann6t lie partly in a plane, and partly 
out of it ; and if applied to it in any direction, it will coincide with it 
throughout its whole extent. The term plane does not imply any 
limitation, or boundary, but signifies indefinite direction, without 
change, both as to length and breadth. 

9. A plane bounded by lines is called a Plane Figure. 

10. A Circle is a plane figure bounded 
by a curve line every point of which is 
equally distant from a point within, 
called the centre, 

11. The curve line that bounds a cir- 
cle is called the Circumference. 

12. The Diameter of a circle is a 
straight line drawn through its centre 

from one point of the circumference to another. 

13. The Radius is a straight line drawn from the centre 
to the circumference. 

14. An Arc is any part of the circumference. 



Pig. 1. 
Tangent 




QuESTiONBv— 5. What is a curre line? 6. A point? «. Hoir represented ? 6. The 
shortest distance between two points ? 7. What is a surface ? 8. A plane surface ? 
a. Does the term plane imply any limit? 9. What is a plane figure? 10. What is a 
circle ? 11. What is meiUib b^ the drcHmference ? 12. The diameter? 13« The radioAf 
14- What is an arc? 
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15. A Takgekt is a line which touches the circumference 
in one point. 

16. A Semicircle is one-half of a circle ; a Quadrant is 
a quarter of a circle. 

17« The circumference of a circle is supposed to be divided 
into 860 degrees, each degree into 60 minutes, and each 
minute into 60 seconds. 

a« Degrees are marked (^); minutes, (') ; aad seconds, ("). 

18. An Angle is the diflference in direc- ^^- ^ 
tion of two straight lines that meet at a 
point, called the vertex. 

a« It is of the gpreatest importance that the student 
of Astronomy should form a dear idea of an angle, 
ednoe nearly the whole of astronomical Investigation is based upon it. 
The apparent distance of two objects from each other, as seen trom a 
remote point of view, depends upon the ^ifffrenee of directum in which 
they are respectively viewed ; that is to say, the angle formed by the 
two lines conceived to be drawn from the objects, and meeting at the 
eye of the observer. This is caUed the angular dUtancs of the objects, 
and, as win readily be understood, increases as the two objects depart 
£K>m eaoh other and from the general line of view. 




ANQUB. 



9, 






A 



.4 



' ;--•-. 



% 

B 



P 



19. The Angle op Vision, or Visual Angle, is the 



QvBmoNB.— 15. What In a tengent? 1ft. A semicircle? A quadrant ? 17. How 
la the circamference conceived to he divided? a. How are degrees, minutes, and 
seconds marked? 18. What is an angle? a. Its importance In astronomy? What is 
angular distance ? 19. What is the angle of vision ? 
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angle formed by lines drawn from two opposite points of a 
distant object, and meeting at the eye of the observer. 

€U It win be eadly seen that, as the apparerU me of a distant object 
depends upon the angle of vision under which it is viewed, it must 
diminish as the distance increases, and ffiee versa. 

Thus, the object A B (Fig. 8) is viewed under the angle A P B, which 
determines its apparent size in that position ; but when removed farther 
from the eye, as at C D, the angle of vision becomes C P D, an angle ob- 
viously smaller than A P B, and hence the object appears smidler. At E F, 
the object appears larger, because the visual angle E P F is larger. The 
farther the object is removed, the less the divei*gence of the lines which 
form the sides of the angle ; and the nearer the object is brought to the eye, 
the greater the divergence of the lines. 

20. An angle is measured by drawing a circle^ with the 
vertex as a centre, and with any radius, and finding the 
number of degrees or parts of a degree, included between 
the sides. 

21. A Bight Angle is one that con- 
tains 90 degrees, or one-quarter of the 
circumference. 

22. When one straight line meets an- 
other so as to form a right angle with it, 
it is said to be pekpendiculae. 

23. A straight line is said to be per- 
pendicular to a circle when it passes, or 
would pass if prolonged, through the 
centre. 

24. An angle less than a right angle is 
called an Acute Angle; one greater 
than a right angle is called an Obtuse 
-Angle. 



Fig. 4. 



^ 



^ 



Fig. 5. 



i^ 



^' 



Fig. O. 




QunnoHB. — a. How dependent on the distance of an ot\]eot9 Explain from the dia- 
gram. 20. How is an angle measured Y 21. What is aright ao^le? 22. When is one 
line perpendicolar to another 1 23. When is a straight line perpendicular to a drde ? 
24. What is an acute angle ? An ohtuse angle ? Illustrate hy Fig. 7. 
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Pig. 7. 




In the annexed diagram, the 8emi-ch^ 
camference is used to measure all the 
angles having their yertlces, or angular 
points, at C. Thus BCD, containing 
the arc B D, is an angle of 45^ ; B C E, 
an angle of 90O; and B C F, of 120o. 
The points A and B are at the angular 
distance of 180^, or two right angles 
from each other. 

Fig. a 



Kigh^ 

Angled 

Triangle 



Fig. a 



Eqni- 

JjLteni] 

Triangle . 



Fig. 10. 



Parallel Lines 



Fig. 11. 



25. A Tbiakole is a plane figare 
bounded by three sides. 

a. The sum of the tbree angles of every trian- 
gle is equal to two rigl^t angle& 

b» A triangle that contains a right angle is 
called a Bight-angled DricmgU. 

c, A triangle having equal sides is called an 
Equilateral TrUmgle. 

d» Each of the angles of an equilateral triangle 
is an angle of 60^ ; since the three angles are 
equal to each other, and their sum is equal to 
180O. 

36. Parallel Lines are those situ- 
ated in the same plane, and at the same 
distance from each other, at all points. 

a. Parallel lines may be either straight or 
curved. 

&• The circumferences of concentric circles, 
that is, circles drawn around the same centre, are 
parallel. 

27. An Ellipse Is a curve line, from any point of which 
if straight lines be drawn to two points within, called the 
foci, the sum of these lines will be always the same. 

QussTioivB.— 26. What is a triangle ? a, Sam of its tbree angles ? h. What is a right- 
angled triangle ? e. An equilateral triangle ? d. The valne of each of its angles ? Why ? 
26. What are parallel lines? a. Are they always straight? 6. When are circles par- 
aUel? 27. What is an ellipse? 
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The curve line D B E 6 represents 
an ellipse, the sum of the two straight 
lines drawn to F and F, the foci, from 
the- points A, B, and C, respectively, 
being always equal. This sum is equal 
to the longest diameter, D E. 

28. The longest diameter of 
an ellipse is called the Major* 
Axis;f and the shortest diam- 
eter, the MiNOfi * Axis. 

In the diagram, D E is the mi^or axis, and B 6 the minor axis. 

29. The distance from either of the foci to the centre of 
the ellipse is called the Eccentricity J of the ellipse. 

a* It will be readily seen that the greater the eccentricity of an 
ellipse, the more elongated it is, and the more it differs from a circle ; 
while, if the eccentricity is nothing, the two fod come together, and 
the ellipse becomes a circle. 

&• The distance from the extremity of the minor axis to either of the 
fod is always equal to one-half of the major axis. 

In the above diagram, F O is the eccentricity, and B F is equal to D O. 
The amount of eccentricity of any ellipse is ascertained by comparing it 
with one-half the m%)or axis. Thus, in the diagram, O F being about one 
half of O D, the eccentricity of the ellipse may be nearly expressed by .5. 

30. A Sphere, or Globe, is a round body every point of 
the surface of which, is equally distant from a point within, 
called the centre. 

31. A Hemisphere is a half of a globe. 

32. The Diameter of a sphere is a straight line drawn 



* Major and Minor are Latin words, meaning greater and less. 
t A Latin word meaning an az2e, that on which any thing turns. 
X From the Greek, «;, from, and centron^ the centre. 

QuBunoKS.— 28. Wliatis the msjor axis? The minor az!s? 29. What Is meant by 
eccentricity ? a. What does it show ? h. Distance of foci from the extremity of minor 
axis? Explain from the diagram. 30. What is a sphere ? 31. A hemisphere? 82. The 
diameter of a sphere ? 
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thTOngbi the centre, and ter- 
minated both ways by the aar- 
face of the sphere. 

33. The Eadius of a epbere u 
a sti-aight line drawn from the 
centre to any point of the anrface. 

34. Circles drawn on the snr- 
fece of a sphere are either Gbeat 
C1BCLE8 or Small Cibcles. 

35. Great Cibcles are those 
whose planes divide the sphere 
Into eqnal parts. 

36. Shaxx Cibcles are those 
sphere into unequal parts. 

37. The Poles of a Cibcle 
are two opposite points on the 
surface of the sphere, equally dis- 
tant from the circamference of 
the circle. 

a. The poles of a great drds ftre, of 
course, 90° distant from ereiy point 
of its circumference. 

6, Two drdeaof the sphere ftrepor- 
sllel when thej are eqnallf distant from each 
other at ererj' pt^t. 

c Two circles are perpaidicolar to each other 
when their planes are perpendicular, or at right 
angles with each other. 

(I. The Flans of a Ofrcle or anj other figure 
is the inde^ite plane sar&ce on which it may 
be concdved to be draws. 




Qmntflira.— n. Wbat \» tin rmdlui r SI. Hot an drda of the ipbere divided t 
n Whitungmt clrduf St. Bn»U eirdear ST. Polw of a dnls I «. Polei of ■ 
RHdit oT^f 5, When Are cdreleiof the iphen pamllelF e. Wlien perpendknUr! 
<r. Wbit li meant bj Itv pluu of a drcle F 
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38. A Spheboid* is a body resembling a sphere. 
Pig. 10. 39. There are two kinds of spheroids ; 

Oblate and Pbolate Spheroids. 

40. An Oblate Spheboid is a sphere 
flattened at two opposite points, called the 
poles. 

41. A Pbolate Spheboid is a sphere 
oblIts BPfloioioL extended at two opposite points. 

Thus, an oiange is a kind of oblate spheroid ; and an egg, a kind of 
prolate spheroid. 




* spheroid means like a sphere. Oid is from the Greek word eidOy mean- 
ing to resemble. 



QuKBTiONB.— 88. What is a spheroid Y 89. How maay kinds of spheroids ? 40. What 
is an oblate spheroid f 41. A prolate spheroid ? 



CHAPTER I. 

THE HEAYEKLY BODIES — GENERAL PHEKOMEKA. 

1. The Sv^f the Mooir, and the Stabs^ are the most 
conspieuoas bodies of which astronomy treats. 

a* Antiquity of the Science^— The varioiis appearances presented 
hy these bodies must always have engaged the attention of mankhid. 
The sublime spectacle of the starry heavens would naturally. In the 
earliest times, ezdte the admiration of the most careless or ignorant 
observer; and the curiosity of mankind would be early aroused to 
ascertain the nature of those " refulgent lamps " which lend so much 
splendor and beauty to the otherwise sombre gloom of night. 

Hence, we find that astronomy is a very ancient sdenoe. The shep- 
herds of Chaldea,* and the priests of Egypt and India, had, in remote 
antiquity, made some progress in astronomical discovery ; and, it is 
said, Chinese observations are on record that date loack more than 
1000 years before Christ 

b* Ordinary Phenomena. — The most obvious phenomena f con- 
nected with these bodies are their rising and setting, and their 
constant motion in the same general direction from one side of the 
heavens to the other ; and consequently these appearances were prob- 
ably among the first that incited to scientific inquiry. 

e. The Barth's Rotation. — ^The mmple fact that the earth— the 
body on which we are placed — ^tums round once every twenty-four 
hours, clears away all difficulty in explaining these daily appearances ; 
but it was not until comparatively recent times that mankind could be 
brought generally to accept this truth. 

As late as 1683, it was deemed irreli^ous to believe in the motions 



* A country of antiquity, situated between the Euphrates and Tigris 
rivers. 
t J'henomenay plural of phenomenon, a Greek word meaning an appearance, 

QuKBTiOMS.— 3. Which are the most oonspieaous of the heavenly bodies ? a. Astron- 
omy — vhy an ancient science ? b. What are the most obvious phenomena ? e. The 
earth^s rotation— what does it explain 1 Galileo ? 
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of the earth ; and Ghilileo, in his seventieth year, was imprisoned, and 
finally compelled to acknowledge himself as guilty of error and heresy 
in teaching this astronomical truth. 

€l. The Stan appear to keep very nearly the same situations with 
respect to each other ; and hence were called Fixed Stars, to distin- 
guish them from other bodies which resemble, in their general appear- 
ance, stars, but seem to move about in the heavens, at one time being 
near one star, then another, now moving in one direction, then in 
another ; thus, as it were, wandering about in the heavens. For this 
reason, such bodies were coiled planets, or wandering stars, 

[In the Greek language, plaiiUis means a wanderer. The term Jlxed stars 
is now but little used by astronomers ; and in this work, when the term 
stars is used, it is intended to designate fixed stars.] 

2. The apparent motions of the sun, planets^ and stars 
are explained by supposing, 1. That the earth is a sphere, or 
nearly so ; 2. That it turns on its axis ; 3. That the earth 
and planets revolve around the sun ; and, 4. That the stars 
are situated at an immense distance from the sun and 
planets, in the regions of space, — ^a distance so vast that their 
movements with respect to each other can not generally be 
discerned. 

3. The sun with all the bodies revolving around it, is 
called the Solab ♦ System. 

a. Copemican System. — This arrangement of the sun in the centre 
with the planets revolving around it, is sometimes caUed the Coper- 
niean System, from Nicholas Copernicus, who, in 1548, revived the doc- 
trine taught by Pythagoras, a Greek philosopher, more than 2,000 
years before, that the sun is the central body, and that the earth and 
planets revolve around it 

b. Ptolemaic System.— Previous to Copernicus, the general belief, 
for more than two thousand years, had been that the earth is the cen- 



* From the Latin word Sd^ meaning i?ie sun. 



QuESTioif B. — d. Stars and planets— how diatinguished ? What does pkmet mean ? 
8. How are the apparent motions of the sun, planets, and stars explained ? 3. What is 
the solar system f a. The Copemican system— why so called ? Pythagoras ? 6. The 
Ptolemaic system— why so called ? Describe it. 
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tre of the univerBe, and that all the other bodies revolve around it, in 
the following order: the moon, then the son and planets in their 
order, and then the stara Each of these bodies was conceived by 
Aristotle to be set in a hollow, crystalline sphere, perfectly transparent, 
by which it was carried around the earth and prevented from fiilling 
upon it. This celebrated system is very ancient, but being advocated 
and illustrated by Ptolemy, an eminent astronomer who flourished at 
Alexandria, in Egypt, about 140 A.D., it was subsequently called the 
Ptolemaic Sygtem, 

e. The Invention of the Telescope. — The doctrine of Copernicus, 
as promulgated in his great work, styled the " Revolutions of the 
Celestial Orbs," published in 1543, was at first generally rejected, and 
despised as visionary and absurd ; but the invention of the telescope, in 
1610, and the discoveries made by means of it, by Galileo and others, 
afforded abundant evidence of the truth of this hypothesiB. 
Pig. 17. 

4 Planets are bodies that re- 
volve around the sun. 

5. The path in which we may 
conceive a planet to revolve is 
called its orhit 

6. The planets all revolve around 
the sun in the same direction^ in 
orbits nearly circular, and situated 
in nearly the same plane. 

a» Comets' Orbits. — In these respects 
they differ' from Comets, which also re- 
volve around the sun, but in dilferent 
directions, in widely different planes, and 
in very elongated, or eccentric orbits; 
that is, elliptical orbits of great eccen- 
tricity. [See Introduction, Art. 29.] 

7. There are two kinds of planets; 
Primary and Secondary Planets. 

A OOMBlfS OBBIT. 




Questions.— «. What is said of the telescope ? 4. What are planets? & What is 
the orbit of a planet? 6. How do the planets revolve? a. Comets* orbits? 7. How 
many kinds of planets ? 
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8. Pbimaby Planets are those that revolve around the 

sun only. 

9. Secondary Planets, generally called Satellites,* 

are those that revolve around their primaries, and, with 

them, around the sun. 

The moon is an example of a secondary planet. It is the earth's 
satellite, its revolution around the earth being clearly indicated by 
the changes which it undergoes each month. 

10. The Solar System is thus composed of the sun, the 
primary planets, the secondary planets, and the comets; 
while the stars are bodies situated at an immense distance 
beyond the system. 

11. AIJ the heavenly bodies may be divided into two gen- 
eral classes; namely. Luminous Bodies and Opaque Bodies. 

12. Luminous bodies are such as shine by their own light ; 
opaque bodies are such as shine by reflecting the light of 
some luminous body. 

a. The sun is evidently a luminous body ; for we receive from it 
both light and heat, and in every position it presents a resplendent cir- 
cular sur&ce, caUed its IHse. The moon is as evidently opaque, since 
it does not always exhibit an entire disc, but various portions of it at 
different times, such portions being called Phases. 

&• The stars present no disc, but only luminous points, shining with 
that tmnkling light which indicates their intense brilliancy and vast 
distance. They are believed to be limiinous bodies, since we can dis- 
cover no body from which they could receive their light ; and, more- 
over, the light itself which they emit has different properties from 
those possessed by reflected light. 

' 6*. The planets, though in general appearance resembling the stars, 
may readily be distinguished from them by their steady light. When 
viewed through a telescope, some of them exhibit phases like those 
of the moon. 

* From the Latin word scUeUes, (plural, saidlUea,) meaning: a guard. 



QUK8TI0K& — 8. What are primary planets ? 9. Secondary planets ? 10. Of what is 
the solar system composed? Where are the stars situated? 11. What general divi* 
rton of the heavenly hodies ? 1 2. What are luminous bodies ? Opaque llbdies ? a. Proof 
that the sun is luminous ? That the moon is opaque ? 6. Proof that the stars are 
laminoQB ? c. Light of planets— how distinguished from that of stars ? 



CHAPTER II. 

THE PLANETS. 

13. There are .eight large primary planets in the solar 
system, besides a great number of smaller ones, called Minoe 
Plakets, or Asteroids.* 

14. The names of the eight large primary planets, in the 
order of their distances from the sun, are Mercury, Venus, 
the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune. 

15. All the primary planets except the earth are divided 
into two classes, infeeioh and superior plakets. 

16. Mercury and Venus are caUed inferior planets, because 

they revolve within the orbit of the earth ; Mars, Jupiter, 

Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune are called superior planets, 

because they revolve beyond the orbit of the earth. Instead 

of the terms inferior and superior, interior and exterior are 

sometimes used. 

a* Vulcan. — A planet inferior to Mercury lias been supposed to 
exist ; and in 1859, a French astronomer was thought by some to have 
discovered it. Later observations have not, however, confirmed, but 
rather disproved,, its existence. The name given to this supposec^ 
planet is VtUcan. 

17. The Minor Planets are very small planets which 
revolve around the sun, between the orbits of Mars and 
Jupiter. Ninety^six have been discovered (1868). 

a. These smaU planets were at first, and have been, very generally, 
called Asteroids ; they have also been called Planetoids. The name 

* From the Greek cuiter^ meaning a %tar^ and ek2o, to resemble. 

QUE8TI0KB. — 13. How many primary planets in the solar system f 14. What are the 
names of the large planets ? 15. How divided 7 16. Which are called inferior ? Which 
superior? Why? a, Valcan— wliat is said of it? 17. What are the minor planets t 
Their number ? a. What other names arc applied to them ? 
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abofe giyen luus, however, been extensively naed by astronomen, and 
appears to be the most significant and appropriate. 

18. All the primary planeta revolve around the sun in the 
direction which is designated /rom west to east. 

a» It is difficult to fix' definitely the direction of circular motion, 
since when viewed in one position it may seem to be fitmi left to right 
(as the hands of a dock move), and in another, from right to left. The 
motion of the planets, as we view them, is from right to 10,— the reverse 
direction of the hands of a dock. This is the dii^ction indicated in the 
diagrams of this work. 

&• Bast is at or near where the sun rises ; West, at or near where 
it sets. South is in the direction of the sun's place at noon ; North, 
directly opposite the south. If we stand so as to &ce the north, the south 
will be behind us, the east on the right hand, and the west on the left. 

19. Secondary planets, or satellites, have two motions: 
one around their primaries, and another, with them, around 
the sun. 

20. Eighteen satellites are known to exist in the Solar 
System : the earth has one, called the moon ; Jupiter has 
four ; Saturn, eight ; Uranus, four ; and Neptune, one. 

a» While Uranus is undoubtedly attended by at least four satellites, 
there is a very great uncertainty as to the exact number which belonpf 
to it. Sir William Herschel, by whom this planet was discovered, in 
the latter part of the last century, detected, as he thought, six satel- 
lites ; bxft only two of these have been observed by other astronomers, 
which, with two others discovered by Lassell in 1853, make the four 
referred to in the text. 

21. The satellites of the earth, Jupiter, and Saturn re- 
volve around their primaries from west to east; those of 

Uranus and Neptune, from east to west. 

a* With the exception of the satellites of Uranus, and the eatellite 
of Neptune, all the planets of the Solar System revolve in the same 
direction, that is, from west to east. 

QnESTiOKS. — 18. What is the direction of the planets* motion? a. Hov defined? 
h. What is meant by EatAt West? S&uth t ■ North f 19. What motions have sateU 
lites ? 30. HoMT many are known to exist ? Enumerate them ? a. Satellites of Uranus ? 
SI. In what direction do the satellites revolye ? a. What uniformity of motion in the 
solar system? 



" CHAPTER III. 

UAONITTTDES OP THE StTN AND PLANETS. 

33. The Sun is by far the largest body in the Solar Sys- 
tem, being more than 500 times as large as all the planets 
taken together. 

33. Its diameter is a little more than 850,000 miles. 

p^ jg M. The LABQEST 

PLANET is Jnpiter, it« 
diameter being 85,000 
miles, or one-tenth as 
large as that of the 
snn. 

a. Volnm*, Haaa, 

I Denaity. — The diameter 
of Jnpiter htaag ooe-tentli 
aa large aa the biui'b, its 

I vdiime, or bTilk, ie one one- 
thooBBndth (.001)' that of 

I (me-tenth as great in each 
nenBion,— length, 
breadth, and thickness ; 
and A X iH, X ,!-„- = -,-„ii,T,. 
This 1b eipreascd generally by saving that M^id bodiet ofiimilar ihape 
are in proportUm to the cubes of t/uir like dimentiont. 

6. The tDolums of a bod; is the amount of apace which it occupies, 

Quonom —29. Whit ii tbe compintlTe size at Iha id 
elerT M. Wbich la thelii^HpUiHtt Its dUmeter t a. 
nnuid Ju^tcrf HowfoaDdT b. Dcfloe lolumn 
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us indicated hy its length, breadth, and thickness. The yolomes of 
bodies are in proportion to the products of their three dimenuons. 

c. Two bodies may be equal in yolume, but contain Tory difierent 
quantities of matter, owing to the difTorent degrees of compactness of 
their substance. Thus, a piece of cork, equal in bu]k to a piece of lead, 
contains only about -^fu as much matter. The quantity of matter which 
a body contains is called its moM; the degree of compactueso of its 
subtance is called Its dermty. 

d» The mass of a body depends upon its volume and density con- 
sidered conjointly. Thus, if the Tolumes of two bodies are as 2 to 8, 
and their densities, as 1 to 5, their masses will beaslx2 to 8X5, or 
as 2 to 15 ; that is to say, the mass of the second will be 7^ times as 
great as that of the first. 

25. The following are the diameters of the large primary 
planets in miles : — 

[These are given in round numbers so as to bo easily remembered ; a more 
exact statement will be found in another part of this work. It Is Im- 
portant that the student should carefully commit to memory these num- 
bers, since the relative magnitudes of the planets form the basis of much 
of the reasoning in respect to the solar system.] 

1. Jupiter, . . 85,000. 5. Eartli, . . 7,912. 

2. Saturn, . . 70,000. 6. Venus, . . 7,500. 

3. Neptune, . 37,000. 7. Mars, . . 4,300. 
4 Uranus, . . 33,000. 8. Mercury, . 3,000. 

a. Mi^or and Terrestrial Planets.— The first four of these planets, 
it will be seen, are very much larger than the remaining four, and are, 
for this reason, sometimes called the Mc^ Planets ; while the others, 
being in the vicinity of the earth, are sometimes called the Terrestriai 
Planets, 

b. ninstration. — A clear idea of the comparative size of the sun 
and planets may be obtained by conceiving the sun to be a globe 
two feet in diameter. Mercury and Mars would then be of the size of 
pepper-corns ; the earth and Venus, of the size of peas ; Jupiter and 



QnE8TioirB.^e. What Is meant by the mass of a body? Its drnsityt d. On what 
does mass depend f 85. State the diameter of each plaaet Mame the planets in the 
order of size. a. Which are called mnjor planets? Terrestrial planets ? b. Qive an 
iUoBtration of the comparative size of the san and planets. 
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Saturn, as large as oranges ; and Neptune and Uranus, as large as full 
sized plums. [See figure, page 19.] 

26. The Minor Planets, or Asteroids, are all of veiy 
small size, the diameter of the largest not exceeding 300 
miles, and that of the smallest being only a very few miles. 

iu Bntire Mass of the Minor 'Planets. — It has been computed by 
the celebrated French mathematician, Le Yerrier, that their entire 
mass, however many may exist, can not exceed one-fourth that of the 
earth. This calculation is based on the amount of disturbance occa- 
sioned by their united attraction, in the motions of the Earth and 
Mars. Now, the diameter of the largest being only about -^is of the 
diameter of the earth, its volume must be only Tgoffu o^ the earth's ; 
and hence, it would require 4,750 planets as large as the largest of the 
asteroids to equal the amount specified by the mathematician. 

27. All the SatelLiteB are smaller than Mars, and with 
the exception of two, one of Jupiter's and one of Saturn's, 
are smaller than Mercury. 

a. The diameter of the tnoon is 2,160 miles ; the four satellites of 
Jupiter, excepting one, are larger than the moon ; and the eight satel- 
lites of Saturn, excepting one, are smaller than the moon. 

28. The following presents a comparative view of tho 
densities of the primary planets, as compared with that of 

water: 

5. Jupiter, . . 1|. 

6. Uranus, . . 1. 

7. Neptune, . /q. 

8. Saturn, . . |. 

a. It will be seen that the terrestrial planets are all of considerably 
greater density than the major planets ; and that the denaties dimin- 
ish, with the exception of Saturn, as the distance of the sun increases. 



1. Mercury, . 


. Q\. 


2. Venus, 


^1 


3. Earth, . . 




4. Mars, . . 


. 4. 



QuEBTiONfl— ^6. VHiat is the size of the minor planetfi? a. Their entire mass? 

27. What is the comparative size of the satellites? «. What, ojinpa^ed with the moon t 

28. What is the density of each of the primary planets? a. Density of the terrostrlal 
planeits oomparcd with that of the major planets ? 
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29. The density of the sun is only one-fourth that of the 
earth, or about 1^ that of water. The density of the moon 
i8 about 3 j that of water. 

a. Masses of the Planets. — If we arrange the planets according to 
their mass, they will stand in precisely the same order as when 
arranged according to volume, though not in the same proportion. 
The student can verify this by applying the principle explained in 
Art. 3, d. The following table presents a general view of the com- 
parative masses of the sun and planets, expressed in approximate num- 
bers, the earth being 1 :— 







Sun, . 


. . 815,000. 








' Jupiter, . 


. 801. 




Earth, . 


. 1. 


Major 


Saturn, . 


. dO. 


TUKKE3TRIAL 1 

4 


Venus, . 


1 


Planets. 


Neptune, 


. m. 


Placets. 


Mars, . 


• A- 




> Uranus, . 


. 12^. 
Moon, . 


• • 8i»« 


^ Mercury, 


• 1^6 • 



QuRSTiONs.— 29. What is tbe density of the sun and moon ? a. ComparaHTe masses 
of the planets ? 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE ORBITAL BEVOLUTIONS OF THE PLANETS. 

30. A planet's revolution in its orbit is suatuined by tlio 
united action of two forces; namely, the Centripetal* and 
the Centrifugal \ forces. 

a. Laws of Motion. — No portion of tnstter c«n set iteelf Id tootioa ; 
nor, when in motion, can it stop itself. Whatever acts & body in mo- 
tloD, or stops it wben in motioD, ie culled Force. 

6. A body when acted apon by a single force, mnves in a straight 
lino ; and wiU contiane to move in the same direction, and with the 
sama velodty, nntil acl«d upon by some other force. 
Tilt. 20. 




* From the iJilin words eentrwn, moitnlng the mttre, and peto, meaning 
t From the Latin words Miif™™, anA fiiijUi, tnriiti\n« tn Jlce from. 
QuiBTinHe.-SO. WhKt force! austiilD tlio pliuiuU 






^ugls form t 
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c. A force may be either impulsive, that is, acting once and then 
ceasing to act, or continuous, that is, acting constantly. 

€l. Resultant Motion. — When a body is impeUed by two forces in 
different, but not opposite, directions, it moves in a straight line be- 
tween them. This line is the diagonal of a parallelogram of which the 
lines that represent the two forces are adjacent sides. 

Thus, let A B (Fig. 20.) represent the line over which the body A would 
pass in a certain time under the influence of one force, and A C, the line 
over which it would pass in the same time, if acted upon by another force ; 
then under the simultaneous action of both forces, it will pass over the lino 
A D in the same time, and continue to move in this line until acted upon by 
some third force. This line is called the resuttaMt of the two forces. 

e. Curvilinear Motion. — If one of the two forces were a continuous 
force, the body would be drawn, at every point, from the straight line, 
and, consequently, would move in a curve line ; and these two forces 
might be so related to each other that the body would move around 
the centre of the continuous force in a circle or ellipse. In that case, 
the continuous force would be the Centripetai Force, and the impulsive 
force, the Ce7Ur\fug<d, 

31. The Centbipetal Force is that by which a body 
tends to approach the centre, or point around which it is 
revolving. 

32. The Cektrifugal Fobce is that by which a body 
tends to fly off from the orbit in which it is revolving. 

33. The centripetal force which acts upon the primary 
planets is the attraction of the sun ; that which acts upon 
the secondary planets is the attraction exerted by their 
respective primaries.. 

34. All bodies attract each other in direct proportion to the 
mass, or quantity of matter, and inversely as the square of 
the distance. That is, a body containing twice the quantity 
of matter of another body exerts twice the force ; but, at 
twice the distance, would exert only one-fourth the force. 

Questions.— «. What different kindB of forces r d. What is the elx'ect of two forces i 
Explain from the diagram. ResoltantK e. Garyilinear motion-~hov produced ? 81. De- 
fine the centripetal force. b2. The centriitical force. 8u. What force acts on the 
planets as a centripetal force y 34. State the general law of attraction. 
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a. Newton's Discovory. — This is the celebrated law of universal 
gravitation discovered by Sir Isaac Newton, in 1665. It is said to have 
been suggested to his mind by the simple occurrence of an apple's 
falling from a tree. Observing that all bodies, when unsupported, fall 
toward the centre of the earth, he inferred that this must be occa- 
sioned by an attractive force exerted by the earth ; and from this, his 
mind was led to inquire whether it is not the same force, that is, a 
force acting according to the same law, which confines the moon in 
her orbit around the earth, and the earth and planets in their orbits 
around the sun. The calculations which he made proved that these 
conjectures were correct, and thus established the law. 

b» Oentrifiigal Force. — The centrifugal force must arise from an 
impulse originally given to the planets when they commenced their 
motions; since, without such an impulse, they would have simply 
moved toward the sun and have been incorporated with it. And if the 
centrifugal force were now destroyed, the planets would all move in 
straight lines to the sun ; while, if the attraction of the sun were sus- 
pended, they would move off inio space in tangent lines to their orbits. 

Let A B (Fig. 20) represent the amount of the centripetal, and A C that 
of the centrifugal force, for a given time; then completing the parallelo- 
gram, and drawing the diagonal A D, we find the point which the body 
when acted on by both forces will reach in that time. £, F, and 6 may be 
shown in a similar way to be the points reached by the body at the end of 
successive periods of time of an equal length ; and thus, if the forces acted 
by impulses, tlie body would describe the broken line formed by the diag- 
onals of the parallelograms ; but as the force of gravitation is a continuous 
force, the revolving body describes a curve, which may either be a circle or 
an ellipse. 

35. The planets' orbits are ellipses, having the sun or cen- 
tral body in one of the foci. 

cr. Kepler's Laws. — This is the first of the three celebrated truths 
pertaining to the planetary motions, discovered by Kepler after many 
years of investigation, and announced by him in 1609 ; hence, called 
" Kepler's Laws." Previous to this time, the general belief among 
astronomers had been that the planets' orbits are circular in form, since 

QnEBTiONB. — a. By whom discovered, and hovf b. Origin of the centrifugal force ? 
Explain from diagram. 36. What is the shape of the planets* orbits? a. By whom 
discovered ? Previous belief. 
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they conceived the drcle to be the roost perfect and beantlftd of caivee ; 
but, according; to this theory, they had found very great di£9culty in 
accounting for the irregularities in the apparent motions of the planets. 
b. The Epicycle.* — Tliis was, howeyer, partially accomplished 
by ingeniously supposing that the planet, instead of revolving in a 
simple orbit, revolved in a small circle, called an epicycle, the centre 
of wh!ca moved aronnd in a circular, orbit This hypothesis was in- 
vented, it is supposed, about two centuries R C, and was adopted by 
Ptolemy and all the great astronomers, including Copernicus himself, 
whD could not account for the apparent irregularities in the motions 
of Mars, which has a very eccentric orbit, on any other hypothesis. 
The explanation by the epicycle is illustrated by the annexed diagram. 



The small circle represents 
the epicycle, the centre of which 
moves in the large circle around 
the sun, S. At A the planet is 
nearest to the sun ; but while it 
performs one-quarter of a revo- 
lution in the epicycle, the latter 
also moves over one-qnarter of 
its orbit, and thus the planet is 
carried to B, and in a similar 
manner to C, its fHrthest point 
from the sun, and thence through 
D to A again. The difference 
between its greatest distance 
fW)m the sun C S, and its least 
distance A 8, is equal to the di- 
ameter of the epicycle. 



Fig. 21. 




EPICTCLa 



c. Tycho Brahe. — Such ingenious but cumbrous hypotheses could 
only be sustained by the most imperfect observations made with the 
rudest instruments : but when astronomy, as an art of observation, 
came to be cultivated, they were necessarily exploded. Tycho Braho 
is justly to be considered the founder of modem practical astronomy. 
He was born in 1546, in Sweden, and so great a reputation did he 



* From the Greek words ^i, meaning uporiy and cycle, a circle ; that is, a 
circle upon a circle. 



QuFSTiOTTfl.— d. What is the hypotheds of the epicycle ? ExpUia by the diagram. 
r. Tycho Brahe ? Value of his laborn, and use made of them by Kepler ? 
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acquire, that Ferdinand, king of Denmark, bidlt for him, on an idand 
at the mouth of the Baltic, a magnificent observatory, which he styled 
*' Uraniberg. or the City of the Heavens." His accurate observations 
of the planets wore the means of conducting Kepler to the discovery 
of his famous laws. No less than nineteen different hypotheses were 
made by Kepler, before he could bring his mind to abandon the theory 
of the circular motion of the planets, and then he assumed the ellipse, 
as being the next most beautiful curva The adoption of this hypo- 
thesis at once reconciled the computed with the observed place of Mars ; 
and, on applying it to the other planets, he found still more convincing 
proof of its truth. 

36. The straight line that joins the sun or central body 
with the planet at any point of its orbit^ is called the Badius- 
Vectob.* 

37. The point of a planet^s orbit nearest to the sun is 
called its Pebihelion ; f the point farthest from the sdu, its 
Aphelion.! 

a. Apsides. — The aphelion and perihelion are, of course, the ex- 
tremities of the major axis. These two points are sometimes called the 
ApMde8,% and the line that joins them, the Line of Apsides, 

bm One-half of the sum of the aphelion and perihelion distances of a 
planet is, of course, the mean distance. This is always equal to the 
distance of a planet firom the sun when it is at either extremity of its 
minor axis. [See Introduction, Art S9, &•] 

38. The radius-vector of a planet's orbit passes over equal 
spaces in equal time& This is the second of Kepler's laws. 

If S (Fig. 22) represent the sun in the focus of a planet's elliptical orbit, A 
wiU be the aphelion, P the perihelion, and A S, B S, C S, etc., the radius- 



* Vector, in the Latin, moons that which carries. The radius-vector lo con- 
ceived to carry the planet as it moves around in its orbit. 
t From the Greek, periy meaning around or near; and hdios^ the sun. 
X From apoy meaning/row, and hdios, Apo in combination becomes aph. 
% ApsiSy plural apsidesy is from the Greek, and means di. joining. 



QxTXSTiOKS.— 86. Define radiu&-veetor, 8T. Define perikeUon and apheKon, a. Ap- 
sides and apsis line. 6. What is mean distance? 3S. What is Kepler's second lav? 
Explain fk-om the dlagnun. 
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vector in different positions of the plan- 
et. The planet moves in its orbit so 
that the spaces A S B, B 8 C, etc., may 
be equal, if described in equal times. 
It has therefore to move much faster 
in the perihelion than in the aphelion, 
since at the former point the spaces p 
must be wider in order to moke up 
for their diminished length. 

a. Orbital Veloctiy.— The ve- 
locity of a planet must therefore be ^ 
variable wben it moves in an ellip- kllipticai. orbit. 
tical orbit, being greatest at the 

perihelion, least at the aphelion, and alternately incieafling and dhnin- 
ishing between these points. 

6. The second law of Kepler is equally true for every kind of orbit, 
including dicular orbits ; but in the latter, the radius of the circle 
would be the radius-vector, and not only would the spaces described 
be equal, but also the different portions of the orbit, and consequently, 
the velocity would be uniform. The orbits of the satellites of Jupiter 
and Uranus are almost, if not exactly, circular. 

39. The squares of the periodic times of the planets are in 
proportion to the cubes of their mean distances &om the 
sun, or central body. 

a* That is to say, if we square the times which any two planets 
require to complete a revolution around the sun, and then cube their 
mean distances, the ratio of the squares wiU be equal to that of tho 
cubes. This law applies to the secondary as weU as the primary 
planets. 

bm History. — This is the third and most celebrated of Kepler's laws. 
It establishes a most beautiful harmony in the Solar System. In his 
work on "Harmonics," Kepler first made it known, with a perfect 
burst of philosophic rapture. " What I prophesied, twenty-two years 
ago, — that for which I have devoted the best part of my life to astro- 
nomical contemplations, — at length I have brought to light, and have 

QURSTiOMS. — a. Velocity of a planet — when variable ? b. When uniform ? 39. Re- 
lation of periodic times to distances f a. Is it trao of the satellites ? b. History of its 
discovery f (Repeat the three laws of Kepler.) 
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recognized its truth beyond my most sanguine expectations. It is now 
eighteen months since I got the first glimpse of light, three months 
since the dawn ; very few days since the unveiled sun, most admirable 
to gaze on, burst out upon me. Nothing holds me ; I will indulge 
in my sacred fury. If you forgive me, I rejoice ; if you are angry, I 
can bear it. The die is cast, the book is written, — to be read either now 
or by posterity, I care not which : U may well wait a century for a 
reader, (m God has waited six thoiLsand yea/r% for an interpreter of his 
works." 

Sir John Herschel remarks of this law, " Of all the laws to which 
induction from pure observation has ever conducted man, this thiid 
law of Kepler may justly be regarded as the most remarkable, and the 
most pregnant with important consequences.'' 

c. Demonstration cf Kepler's Laws. — ^These laws were deduced 
by Kepler, as matters of fact, from the recorded observations of him- 
self and others ; but he failed to show the principle on which they are 
founded, and by which they are connected with each other. This was 
reserved for Newton, who, by the discovery and application of the law 
of gravitation, confirmed the truth of these laws by exact mathematical 
reasoning and calculation. 

dm Kepler's Third Ijaw not quite true.— The third law is, how- 
ever, absolutely correct only when we consider the planets as mathe- 
matical points, without mass. Owing to the inmiense mass of the 
sun, this is relatively so nearly the fact, that the variation from the 
truth is very slight. 

40. The eccentricity of the large planets' orbits is very 
small, that of Mercury being the greatest, and Venus the 
least. The orbits of the Minor Planets are generally remark- 
able for their great eccentricity. 

cr. Comparative Eccentricities. — ^The eccentricity of a planet's 
orbit is measured by comparing it with one-half of the major axis. 
The following is an approximate statement of the eccentricities of the 
large planets : — Mercury, i ; Mars, ,^„ ; Saturn, -f^ ; Jupiter, ^f ; Ura- 
nus, T^ ; Earth, -^o ; Neptune flj ; Venus, jiff. The greatest of any 
of the minor planets is a little over ^, 



QuESTiONft— c. By vhom waa their truth mathematically proved? d. What modi- 
fication of Kepler*s third law is required f 40. What is the amount of eccentricity of 
the planets* orbits ? a. State their comparative eccentricities. 



OF THE PLANETS. 



The annexed diagram will aid in giv- 
ing the student e. correet Idea of tho 
figure of iho planotB' orbits. This dia- 
gram repreeenia on eilipnc, tlio ecoeutri- 
clt; of which is 1, or much greater than 
that of the most eccentric of the luluor 
phinets. It will be apparent, therefore, 
that the ocfuol fyure of the planets' or- 
bitJ la but slightly different fVom that ofu 
circle. If drawn on paper, tlio C3'e could 
not detect tbc difference. 

41. The. Mean Place of a 
planet is that in which it would 
be if it moved in a, circle, and of 
course, with uniform velocity ; the tbue place is that in 
which it is actually sitnated at any particular time. 

42. The angular distance of the tmc place from the mean 
. place, measured from the sun as a centre, ie called the Eqtin- 

Hon of the Centre. 

Fi«. 34. 





above diagram, the ellipse rcpreeenCs the actual orbit of tbe planet, 
mn plucl True plaesT 43. Equation of Ilia centre? 
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and the dotted circle the correspondhig circular orbit. The points marked 
T represent the true places, and those marked M, the mean places of the 
planet. As the radius-yector passes over greater portions of the orbit in 
the perihelion tha^ in the aphelion, the mean place is before or east of the 
true place, as the body moves from aphelion to perihelion, and behind or 
west of it in the other. half of its revolution. The angle contained between 
the radius-vector and the radius of the circle is the equation of the centre. 

43. The planets do not all revolve around the sun in the 
same plane, but in planes slightly inclined to each other. 
The angle which the plane of a planef s orbit makes with 
that of the earth's orbit is called the Inclination of its 
Orbit. 

44. Of all the primary planets, Mercury has the greatest 
inclination of orbit (7°), and Uranus the least (46'). The 
Minor Planets are remarkable for a much greater inclination 
of their orbits thai^ than that of the other planets. 

a* Since the planets' orbits are all inclined to that of the earth, each 
one must cross tlio plane of it in two points. These two points are 
called the Nodes | pi^e th^ ascending node, and the other the descend, 
ingnoda 



B ^ 

INOLINATIOIT Ol* OBBITS. 

Fig. 35 represents an oblique view of the orbits of the earth and Venus. 
E is the ascending, and F, the descending node. E F the iiine of nodes, 
and A S G the angle of inclination of the orbit. 

QuBSTiONS.— 43. What is meant by incUneUiono/ orbit t 44. Which planet has the 
greatest ? Which has the least ? Orbits of the Minor Planets— why remarkable ? 
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45. The Nodes* of a planefs orbit are the two opposite 
points at which it crosses the plane of the earth's orbit 

46. The Asgekdikg Node is that at which the planet 
crosses from south to north ; the Desgekdikg Node^ that 
at which it crosses from north to south. The straight line 
which joins these points is caUed the Line of Nodes. 

fi is the sign of the ascencUng node ; , of the desoencUDg node. 

Fiff. 26. 




nrouirATioK of planitb* osbitc. 

Fig. 26 represents the position of the plane of each orbit in relation to 
that of the earth. The small amount of deviation from one uniform plane 
will be at once apparent. These planets, however, on account of their vast 
distance from the sun, depart very &r from the plane of the earth's orbit. 
Thus, Mars, although having only 2^ of inclination, may be nearly 5 mil- 
lions of miles from this plane ; and Neptune, about 86 millions. 



From the Latin word nodus, meaning a knot. 



QmKTiONS.— 45. What are nodes? 4ft. What is the ascending node? Descending 
node ? line of nodes ? 



CHAPTER V. 

DISTANCES, PERIODIC TIMES, AKD ROTATIONS OF THE 

PLANETS. 

47. The distances of the planets from the sun are so great 
that they can only be expressed in millions of miles. 

a. Idea of a Million. — A million is so vast a number that we can 
fonn no true conception of it without dividing it into portions. To 
count a million, at the rate of 5 per second, would require about 2^ 
days, counting without intermission, night and day. A railroad car, 
traveling at the rate of 80 miles per hour, night and day, would require 
nearly four years to pass over a million of miles. In stating the dis- 
tances of the pjanets, the rate of the express ^rammay be employed as 
a standard of comparison, so that the pupU may obtain something 
more than merely a knowledge of figures in learning these almost 
inconceivable distances. 

48. The following are the mean distances of the planets 
from the sun, expressed in approximate round numbers : — 

Mercury, . 35 millions. Jupiter, . 476 millions. 
Venus, . 66 " Saturn, . 872 « 

Earth, . . 91^ " Uranus, . 1,754 " 

Mars, . . 139 " Neptune, 2,746 « 

Minor Planets, . . 260 millions (average). 

a. niustration. — ^Multiply each of these numbers expressing mil- 
lions by four, and we shall find the time whii'h an express train start- 
ing from the sun would require to reach each of the planets. In the 
case of the nearest planet, this period would be 140 years, and of the 
most remote, almost 11,000 years. A cannon baU moving at the rate 
of 500 miles an hour, would not reach Neptune in less than 626 years. 

QuBSTioNB — 47. Distances of planetn — ^how expressed ? a. Idea of a million ? 4S. State 
the mean distances of the primary pUinets from the sun. a. What illustration is given f 
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bm Body's I<aw. — ^A oomparison of the distances given above will 
show a yeij curious numerical relation existing among them, each 
distance being nearly double that next inferior to it. A more exact 
statement of this numerical relation was published in 1772 by Profes- 
sor Bod6, of Berlin, although not discovered by him : it has usually 
been designated " Bode's Law." Take the numbers 

0, 8, 6, 12, 24, 48, 96, 102, 884; 

each of which, excepting the second, is double the next preceding ; 
add to each 4, and we obtain 

4, 7, 10, 16, 28, 62, 100, 106, 888; 

which numbers very nearly represent the relative proportion of the 
planets! distances, including the average distance of the Minor Planets. 
In the case of Neptune, the law very decidedly fails, and, conse- 
quently, has ceased to have the importance attributed to it previous 
to the discovery of this planet in 1846. 

PERIODIC TIMES OP THE PLANETS. 

49. The following are the periods of time occupied by the 
planets respectively in completing one revolution around 
the sun : — 

Mercury, . 88 days. Jupiter, . 12 yrs. (nearly.) 

Venus, . 224^ " Saturn, . 29i " 

Earth, . . 365^ " Uranus, . 84^ " 

Mars, . . 1 yr. 322 days. Neptune, 165 " 

Thus the year of Neptune is about 700 IImbb as long as that of 
Mercury. 

50. Of all the primary planets, Mercury moves in its orbit 
with the greatest velocity, and Neptune witli the least; the 
velocities of the planets diminishing as their distances from 
the sun increase. 

a. This is in accordance with Kepler's third law ; since the ratio of 
the x>eriodic times increases faster than that of the distances ; the square 



QusBTiona.— ft. What is Bode's lav ? 49. State the periodic tlmeti of the primary 
planets. 60. Which planet moyes with the greatest velocity ? Which, the least f 
a. Why Is this? 



tt 
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of the former being equal to the cnbe of the latter. Thus, if the dis- 
tance of one planet is four times as great as that of another, the 
periodic time will not be simply /cmr times as long, but eight times as 
long ; that is, the square root of the cube. (|/4' = |/64 = 8). Hence, 
as the planet has a longer time in proportion to the distance traveled, 
its velocity must be diminished. 

b* Comparative Velocities. — The following table e&hibits the mean 
hourly motion of the primary planets in their orbits : — 
Mercury, . . 104,000 miles. Jupiter, . , 28,700 miles. 

Venus, . . 77,000 " Saturn, . . 21,000 

Earth, . . . 06,500 " Uranus, . . 15,000 

Mars, . . . 53,000 " Neptune, . . 12,000 

c. Illustration. — What an amazing subject for contemplation does 
this table present I For example, the weight of the earth in tons is 
computed to be about 6,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 ; that is to say, six 
thousand million million times a million, or 6,000 X 1,000,000 X 1,000,- 
000 X 1,000,000. Yet this body so inconceivably vast is rushing 
through the abyss of space with a velocity of 1,000 miles i)er minute, 
or about 15 miles during every pulsation of the heart. But the earth 
in comparison with the body around which it is revolving is as a single 
grain of wheat compared with four huslids, 

d. To find the Hourly Motion. — This can be done by the applica- 
tion of very dmple principles. The orbits being nearly circles, twice 
the mean distance will give us the diameter, and 3f times the diameter 
will give the circumference, or whole distance traveled in the periodic 
time. Then finding the number of hours in this time, and dividing the 
whole distance by this number, we obtain the hourly motion. Thus, 
Mercury's mean distance is 35 million miles ; then 35 X 2 X 3| = 220 
millions, the whole distance traveled in 88 days, or 88 X 24 = 2112 hours ; 
and 220 million -^2112 = 104,166 mUes. 

* AYTAT. ROTATIONS OF THE PLANETS. 

61. Besides revolving around the sun, the planets revolve 
upon their axes in the same direction as they revolve in 
their orbits ; that is, from west to east (See Art. 18, a.) 
This is called their Diurnal Eotation. 



QuBSTiONS.— *. State the comparative velocitieB of the planets. c, Illastration ? 
<f . How is the hourly motion in the orbit found ? 51. What is meant by diurnal 
rotatwnt 
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52. The Axis of a planet. is the imaginary straight line 
passing through its centre, on which we conceive it to 
rotate. 

53. A planet must rotate with its axis either perpen- 
dicular or oblique to the plane of its orbit The axes of the 
planets are all considerably oblique, excepting that of Jupi- 
ter, which is only 3° from the perpendicular ; that of Venus 
is supposed to be 75^ 

54. The angle which the axis of a planet makes with a 
perpendicular to its orbit, is called its Inclination of Axis. 

Fig. 27. 






IN<n.IKATION or JUPITIB, KABTa, AND TBNTTB. 

a* The inclination of the axis of each planet, as far as it liaa boon 
diBCoyered, is as follows : — 

Mercury, . . (unknown.) Jupiter, . . 8^. 

Venus> . .750. (?) Saturn, . .26}°. 

Earth, . . . 23^^. Uranus, . . (unknown.) 

Mars, . . . 28io. Neptune, . . " 

b» How to Discover the Rotation. — The usual method of dis- 
covering the rotation of a planet is to examine the disc with a powerful 
telescope, so as to find, if x)06Bible, any spots upon it, and then to detect 
an J regular movement of such spots across the disc. Let the pupil 
stand a short distance from a terrestrial globe, and let it be caused to 
revolve, and he will observe the marks upon it move across, and alter- 



(^isnoNB. — 69. What is the axis of a planet t 63. Are the axes perpendicular, or 
obUqae? 64. What is inclination of axis? a. State the axial inclination of each 
planet ft* How is the axial rotation of a planet disoorered ? 
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natelj disappear and re-appear. The same thing must, of course, occur 
in our observation of the planets, if they have a diurnal motion. 

55. The times of rotation of the planets respectively are 
as follows : 



Mercury, . 


. 24| hours. 


Jupiter, . 


. 10 hours. 


Venus, 


.23i " 


Saturn, . 


. 101 " 


Earth, . . 


. 24 " 


Uranus, . 


. 9> " (?) 


Mars, . . 


. 24^ '' 


Neptune, 


. (unknown.) 



a. It will be observed that the terrestrial planets all perform their 
rotations in about 24 hours ; but that the major planets require less 
than one-half that time. 

6. Sun's Rotation. — The sun also rotates upon an axis, but requires 
about 608 hours, or 25 jr days to complete one rotation. The inclina- 
tion of its axis to the plane of the earth's orbit is about 7^°. 

Question a — 66. State the time^of tbe rotation of each planet a. What distinction, 
in this respect, between major and terrestrial planets ? 6. Does the sun rotate ? la 
what time ? 



CHAPTER VI. 

ASPECTS OF THE PLANETS. 

56. The Aspects of the planets are their apparent posi- 
tions with respect to the sun or to each other. The principal 
aspects, that is, those most frequently refen*ed to, are Con- 
junction^ Quadrature^ and Opposition, 

57. A planet is said to be in Conjunction with the sun 
when it is m the same part of the heavens. 



That is, if the sun is in 
the east, the planet must also 
be in the east, both being 
seen, if visible, precisely in 
the same direction. It is evi- 
dent that in the case of the 
inferior planets, this maj oc- 
cur in two ways ; namely, 
when the planet is. at that 
point of its orbit which is 
nearest to the earth or at the 
point most remote; or, in 
other words, when the earth 
and planet are both on the 
same side of the sun, or on 
opposite sides. Of course a 
superior planet, to be in con- 
junction, must be on the oppo- 
site side of the sun from the earth. 



Fi2. 2a 

BI7PBBI0B CONJUNOTION 




4 

OPPOSITION 

ASPBOTB. 



58. Conjunction may be Inferior or Superior, Inferior 



QiTKSTiONS.— 66. VThat is meant by aspects of the planets? 67. When is a planet 
in coi^unetlon? 68. Of how many kinds? What is inferior GOi\iunction? Superior? 
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conjunction is that in which the planet is between the earth 
and the sun; superior conjunction is that in which the 
planet is on the opposite side of the sun from the earth. 

59. A planet is said to be in Opposition with the sun 
when it is in the opposite part of the heavens. 

a. That is, while the sun is in the east, the planet, if in oppositioni 
must be in the west. If Jupiter, for example, should be rising just as 
the sun is setting, or jnce versa, it would be in opposition. It is obvious 
that the superior planets only can be in opposition, and that when in 
that position, they are at the points of their orbits nearest to the earth. 

bm These different aspects obviously depend upon the angular, or 
apparent, distance of a planet from the sun. [See Introduction, Art 
18, cr]. In conjunction, there is no angular distance, unless we regard 
the difference in the planes of the orbits ; and when the planet is in 
conjunction and at either of the nodes, none whatever. In opposition, 
the angular distance is 180°. 

60. The angular distance of a planet from the sun is called 
its Elongation. 

61. A planet is said to be in Quadrature when its elon- 
gation is 90°. 

«• The poedtion of quadrature in tJic heavens is half-way between con- 
junction and opposition, the planet being so situated that the straight 
lines that connect the earth with the sun and planet, respectively, make 
a right angle with each other. Thus if a planet were in quadrature. 
it would be in the south, or near it, either at sunset or sunrise, accord- 
ing as it were either east or west of the sun. It will be obvious, from 
Fig. 28, that, viewed from the earth as a centre, the position of quad- 
raturo in the orbit is not half-way between conjunction and opposition, 
but much nearer the latter. 

b. There are, in all, five aspects of the planets, depending on their 
relative positions. The following are their names, the angular dis- 
tances, and the characters used to denote them : 

QuESTiOMS — 59. VThen is a planet in opposition ? a. Which planets can be in oppo- 
sition? b. What is the angular distance of a planet in conjunction? In opposition? 
60, What is elongation? 61. Quadrature? a. Where is quadrature relatively to con- 
junction and opposition ? b. Enumerate and define the fiye aspects, and write the sign 
of each. 
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Coiyune^Dii, . d 0^. 
Seztile, ... * 60°. 
Qiuutile. . . . □ 00^ 




In the dlngrom, tbe gntdnated semiclrcio cnCs tbo eldcs of nil tbc nnglca 
which have their vertices nl E, imd serves to mcasnro tbe angular distance 
of each planet from tbc nan. V nnd V" represent Vcnns In BOporior and 
inferior conjunction, the elon[i:ation being, nt those points, 0° ) while at V, 
it is at Its point of grealest clongntlon. It will be obvioos from Ibis dia- 
gram that DO inferior planet can be 90° IVom the sun. M represents Hara 
in opposition, and M' tbo same planet in quadrature. Tbe aspect of M and 
V or V" is opposition ; of M' and V or V", qnartile, 

62. The time which elapsea between two Biinilar elonga- 
tions of a planet is called ita Synodic* Period. 

a, ThnB the intervsJ between two anccBBsive conjanctions or oppo- 
dtions is the ajnodic period. The ajnodlc period would be tbe trne 
periodic time if the eartb were at rest ; but the eartli ii moving in its 
orbit in the same direction ae the planet, with a. velodtf less than that 
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of tlic infarior planets and gfreater tlian that of the superior. Hence, 
the synodic period of an inferior planet must always be greater than 
the periodic time, while that of the superior planets is generally loss. 

Fig. 3a 
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The diagram represents Venus at V* 
in inferior conjunction with the sun, the 
earth being at E*. Now conceive Venus 
to move around once, so as to return to 
V> ; the earth will then have gone over 
about lit of her orbit, and reached £^ 
and Vcuns will not overtake her until 
she reaches E<, passing her first position, 
and hence making one revolution, and 
the part Ei E^ besides, whiie Venus 
makes two revolutions, and of course a 
corresponding part of her orbit besides. 
This part of the orbit of each is about 
T*d of the whole, in the case of Venus. 
BTNODio PEsioD. INFXBI03 PLANETS. For siucc VcHus couiplctcs a revolu- 
tion, or 360% in 224S days, she moves 
about 1.0° per day ; while the earth moves about .98° per day ; hence Venus 
gains .63° per day; but she has 360° to gain, as she leaves V, and 3C0°-J- 
.62° = 582 days. The true synodic period is 584 days. Now, 584 -5-234i = 
2.6, number of revolutions of Venus during one synodic period ; and 584 
-I- 365i - 1 6, number of revolutions of the earth ; and 2.6 rev. — 2 rev. = t% 
rev.= E> £8 or V* V«. 

The sjTiodic [jcriods of the superior plan- 
ets, are illustrated in the annexed diagram. 
Let Ji represent Jupiter in opposition, the 
earth being at E». As Jupiter's periodic 
time is about 12 years, when the earth, after 
performing a revolution, returns to E», 
Jupiter has passed* over j\ of its orbit, and 
reached J*, and the earth moving a short 
distance farther overtakes It at JK In this 
case, the superior planet only moves over 
a Auction of its orbit, while the earth moves 
over the same fraction of its orbit, and ofte 
whole revolution. We can find the synodic 
period of Jupiter IVom the true period, in 
BTNODio PBBioD, siTFEBioB PLANBTB. ^^® followlng manner:— As Jupiter per- 
forms only tV of a revolution while the 
earth performs a whole one, the earth gains f J of a revolution, while perform- 
ing one ; but to overtake Jupiter when starting from E^, after opposition, 



Fig. 31. 
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Bhclms to^in nn entire revolatlon, and 1 + U = tl- Now I! of 86fil daJ'B 
=1893 ilajs (nvarly) ; which is the synodic period of Jupiter. 

If the periodic tlino of any superior planet were exaetly double that Of 
the earth, Its synodic period and periodic lime wouid lie equal. This U 
nearly Irueof Mnr$; Its periodic lime being I yr. 83:i days, and Itssynodit: 
period, S yrs, SO days. 

C3. AVIicn a planet appears in the evening, jnat after aun- 
set, it ie called an Evening Star; when in the morning, juat 
before aunrise, it ia called a Morning Star. 

ft. The Infeiior planete belttg tklwaye Ices tban DO' from the Biin,can 
only appear sa morninji or areDing atare. Mercury being a emoll 
planet, and never having but a email amomit of elongation, is a diffi- 
cult object to see ; Venvs, being a large planet, and having a greater 
apparent distance from the sun, in a very brilliant anil beautiful object, 
dther as an eveiting or motning etar. Wlien the former, Iier elongO' 
tion must of course lDe east i when the latter, west The BUf erior 
planeta are morning or evening mars at ditFerent degrees of eloogatiou, 
tduce they may be viuble from snnset to aunriae. 



PiK. sa. 
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stiir. While Venus is on the side of the sun as represented at Y, she must 
be an evening star, since, as the earth turns, any place at P must, as it 
turns from the sun at the time of sunset, still keep Venus in view by the 
angular distance contained between the lines drawn to the place from the 
sun and Venus respectively ; but when Venus is at V, the other side of the 
sun, the rotation of the earth would bring Venus into view at any place as 
P, before the sun. (The student should carefully notice the direction of 
the motion as indicated by the arrows.) Venus, of course, remains the 
same side of the sun during one-half of the synodic period, or 293 days. 

QUESTIONS FOE EXEECISE. 

1. When a planet is in quadrature, what is its elongation ? 

2. What is its elongation when in inferior conjunction ? 

3. What is its elongation in sujKirior conjunction ? 

4 How many degrees of elongation has it when in opposition ¥ 

5. Which of the planets can be iu inferior conjunction ? 

6. Whicli can be in superior conjunction ? 

7. Which can be in opposition ? 

8. Which can be in quadrature ? 

9. (]Jan the elongation of Mercury or Venus exceed 90" ? 

10. Can that of Jupiter ? 

11. What is the greatest elongation of a superior planet ? 

12' When Venus is in inferior conjunction, and Mars in opposition, 
what is their angular distance from each other ? [See Fig. 29] 

13. What is their angular distance when Venus is in inferior con- 
junction, and Mars in superior conjunction ? 

14 How many degrees are they apart when Venus is in superior 
conjunction and Mars is in quadrature ? 

15. When the elongation of Venus is 30^, and that of Mars is 120"*, 
what is their angular distance from each other ? 

16. If Venus is 50° from Mars, and the latter body is in quadrature, 
what is the elongation of Venus ? 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE EABTH. 

64. That the earth is, in its general fonn, a spherical body, 
is plainly indicated by a few simple facts : 

1. Navigators are able to sail entirely around it either in 
an eastward or a westward direction ; 

2. The earth and the sky always seem to meet in a circle, 
when the view is unobstructed ; 

S. The top of a distant object always appears above this 
circle, before the lower parts ; as the sails of a ship before 
its hull ; 

U. The elevation of the spectator causes this circle to sink, 
so as to show more of the earth's surface, and equally on 
all sides ; 

5. The apparent movements of the heavenly bodies 
around the earth, some in large circles, some in small circles ; 
one particular star in the heavens not appearing to have 
any motion at alL 

a. This last circumstance is accounted for by supposinp^ that the 
earth's axis points to this star. Hence it is called the NortJi, or Pole Star, 

b» The first practical proof that the earth is spherical was afforded 
by the voyage of Magellan, whose squadron, in 151d-23, sailed entirely 
around the earth. 

SECTION I. 

LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE. 

65. Points are located upon the surface of the earth by 
measuring their distances from certain established circles 

QuESTioxs.— ^ What fiye circnmstances indicate that the general form of the earth 
is spherical? a. What is the north star? 65. How are points located on the earth*s 
sarjkce. 
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conceived to be drawn upon it The position of these cir- 
cles is determined by their relation to two fixed points, 
called the Poles. 

G6. The poles are the two extremities of the earth^s axis, 
one being called the Nobth Pole, and the other the South 
Pole. 

a. Ab the earth turns on its axis from west to east, it causes all the 
other heavenly bodies to seem to revolve around it from east to west, 
in circles contracting in size towards the fixed point of the heavens, 
called the celestial pole, near which is the pole-star. The celestial 
poles correspond to the poles of the earth, being the two points at which 
the earth's axis, if extended, would meet the sphere of the heavens. 

67. The great circle exactly midway between the two 
poles is called the Equatob. Its plane divides the earth 
into northern and southern hemispheres. 

68. The great circles that pass through the poles are 
called meridian circles ; the half of a meridian circle that 

extends from pole to pole, is called a Me- 
ridiafi. 



Fig. sa 

Mexidiaxis 




a. Meridian circles must, of course, be per- 
pendicular to the equator, and the plane of any 
one of them would divide the earth into eastern 
and western hemispheres. A great circle that 
is perpendicular to another is sometimes called 
a secondary to it. Thus the meridian circles 
are secondaries to the equator. 

69. The position of a place on the surface of the earth is 
indicated by its latitude and longitude. Latitude is dis- 
tance north or south from the equator ; Longitude, distance 
east or west from some established meridian, called a First, 
or Prime, Meridian. 

Questions —66. What are the poles ? a. What are the celestial poles? 67. What is 
the equator? 68. VThat are meridian circles ? Meridians? a. Their relation to the 
equator? What is a secondary? 69. What is latitude? Longitude? 
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Fig. 34. 70. Small circles parallel to the equa- 

-^5^!^ tor are called Paeallels of Latitude. 

71. Latitude is reckoned on a meridian, 
from the equator to the poles ; longitude 
is reckoned from the prime meridian 
round to the opposite meridian. 

a. Distance from any great circle must be 
reckoned on a secondary to that circle. It 
will be easily perceived by the pupil that the poles have the greatest 
possible latitude — namely, 90° ; and that places situated under the me- 
ridian opposite the prime meridian, have the greatest longitude, or 
180° east or west ; also, that a place situated at the intersection of the 
prune meridian with the equator can have neither longitude nor 
latitude. 

&• Difference of Time. — Difference of Longitude causes difference 
of time. Since the earth turns toward the east, any place east of 
another place, must have later time, because it is sooner carried, by the 
motion of the earth, under the sun ; and, as an entire rotation, or 360°, 
is performed in 24 hours, 15° of longitude must be equivalent to one 
hour of time. Thus, London is 74° east of New York ; and, couse. 
quently, when it is noon at New York, it is 5 o'clock in the afternoon 
at London, the sun having passed the meridian five hours earlier. 

c. Difference of Longitude may be converted into Difference 
of Time, by multiplying the degrees and minutes by 4 ; the former of 
which will then be minutes of time ; and the latter, seconds. For 
since ^g the number of degrees is equal to the number of hours, f ^,or 
4 times, the degrees must be equal to the minutes ; and, for the same 
reason, 4 times the minutes of space must be equal to seconds of 
time. 

e/. To convert Difference of Time into Difference of Iiongitude, 
reduce the hours to minutes, and divide by 4 For since 15 times the 
hours are equal to the degrees, -^ of 15, or i, the minutes must be 
equal to the degrees. 



QuESTXOKa.— 70. What are parallels of latitude ? 71. How are latitude and longitude 
reckoned ? a. Where is the latitude greatest ? The longitude? What point or place 
on the earth^B surface has neither latitude nor longitude ? 6* How does difference of 
longitude cause difference of time? c. How to convert difference of longitude into 
difference of time? d. How io conyert difference of time into difference of longitude. 
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PROBLEMS FOR THE GLOBE. 

Problem L — To find the latitude and longitude of a 
place : Bring the given place to the graduated side of the 
brass meridian [the circle of brass that encompasses the 
globe], which is numbered from the equator to the poles : 
and the degree of the meridian, over the place will be the 
latitude ; and the degree of the equator, under the meridian, 
east or west of the prime meridian, will be the longitude. 



Verify thefoU(ywing by the globe : 



LAT. LONO. 

o 



London, . . . 51i° N. ; 0°. 
Paris, . . . 49° N. ; 2^ E. 
Washington, . 39° N. ; 77° W. 
Cincinnati, . 39° N. ; 84i° W. 



I.4T. 

C. Good Hope, 84° S. ; 
Berlin, . . . 52i° N. 
Madras, . . 13° N. 
Santiago, . . 82i° S. ; 



LOKO. 


18i° 


E. 


13i° 


E. 


80° 


E. 


70J° 


W. 



Problem IL — The latitude and longitude of a place 
being given, to find the place: Find the degree of longitude 
on the equator, bring it to the brass meridian, and under 
the given degree of latitude, on the meridian, will be the 
place required. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. What place is in lat. 30° N., and long. 90° W. ? Ans. New Orleans. 

2. What place « " 42^° N., " 71° W. ? ^n«. Boston. 

8. What place " " 40i° N., " 74° W. ? Am. New York. 

Problem III. — To find the difference of latitude or Ion- 
ffitude between any two places : Find the latitude or longitude 
of both places ; if on the same side of the equator or merid- 
ian, subtract one from the other ; if on different sides, add 
them ; the result will be the answer required. 

EXAMPLES. 

Mnd the different of latUvde and longitude of 

1. London and Naples. Ans. Lat. 10i°, long. 14}°. 

2. New York and San Francisco. Ans. Lat. 3°, long. 58 P. 

3. Stockholm and Rio Janeiro. Ans. Lat. 82°, long. 61°. 
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Problem IV. — To find all the places that have the same 
latitude as any given place : Bring the given place to the 
brass meridian, and observe its latitude; turn the globe 
round, and all places that pass under the same degree of the 
meridian will be those required. 

EXAMPLES. 

What plaeea have the same, or nearly the eame, loHtttde a» 

1. Madrid? Ans, Minorca, Naples, Constantmople, Kokand, Salt 

Lake City, Pittsburgh, New York. 

2. Havana ? Ans. Muscat, Calcutta, Canton, C. St. Lucas, Mazatlan. 

Problem F. — To find the places that have the same longi- 
tude as any given place : Bring the given place to the grad- 
uated side of the brass meridian, and all places under the 
meridian will be those required. 

EXAMPLE 

What places ham the same, or nearly the same, longitude tis 
London ? Ans. Havre, Bordeaux, Valencia, Oran, Gulf of Guinea. 

Problem VL — A time and place being given, to find 
what (f clock it is at any other place : Bring the place at which 
the time is given to the brass meridian, set the index to the 
given time, and turn the globe till the other place comes to 
the meridian, and the index will point to the time required. 

Note. — ^If the place be east of the given place, turn the globe westward ; 
if west, turn it eastward. 

This problem can be performed without the globe by finding the differ- 
ence of longitude, as indicated in Art. 71, e, d, 

EXAMPLES. 

1. When it is noon at New York, what o'clock is it at London? 

Ans, 5 o'clock P.M. (nearly). 

2. When it is 10 o'clock A.M. at St. Petersburg, what o'clock is it at 

the City of Mexico ? An^. 1 hour 20 min. A,M. 
8. When it is 9 o'clock P.M. at Rome, what o'clock is it at San Fran- 
cisco? Ans, Noon. 
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Problem YIL — To find the distancce between any two 
places : Lay the graduated edge of the quadrant over both 
places, so that the division marked may be on one of them ; 
and the number of degrees between them, reduced to miles, 
will be the distance required. 

Note. — ^If geographic miles are required, multiply the degrees by CO ; if 
statute mUes, by 69i. 

EXAMPLES. 

Find the distance in geographic and statute miles hetvoeen 

1. NOBTH Cafe and Cape Matapan. Ans, 2,100 geog. miles ; 2,413J 

statute miles. 

2. Rio Jakeibo and Cafe Fabewell. Ans. 4,980 geog. miles ; 5,736| 

statute miles. 



SECTION II. 

THE HORIZON. 

72. The Horizon* of a place is the circle which sepa- 
rates the visible part of the heavens from the invisible. 

a* The surface of the earth appears, to a person standing upon it, 
like a great plane, extending equally on all sides, and limited by a cir- 
cle at which the earth and sky appear to meet. As the elevation of 
the spectator increases, the greater is the extent of surface embraced 
within this circle, and the more extensive the visible heavens as com- 
pared with the invisible. On the other hand, an eye situated exactly 
on the earth's surface sees but a point of it, but still beholds a circle 
bounding the visible heavens, the plane of which would touch the 
earth's surface at the exact point where the eye is located. This circle 
is called the Sensible or Visible Horizon ; and the depression of it, due 
to the elevation of the spectator, the IHp of the Horizon, The follow- 
ing definitions may therefore be given of each : 

73. The Sensible Horizon is that circle of the celestial 



* From the Greek word horizo^ meaning to bound. 

Questions. — 72, Wliat is the horizon of a place ? a. General phenomena connected 
with the horizon ? 73. What is the sensible horizon ? 
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sphere the plane of which touches the earth at the place of 
the spectator. 

a. By the Celestial Sphere is meant the concave sphere of the heavens, 
in which the heavenly bodies appear to be placed, the observer heing 
at the centre within, and looking upward. 

74 The Dip of the Hoeizok is the depression of the 
sensible horizon caused by the elevation of the spectator, 
and bringing a circular portion of the earth's surface into 
view. 

In the diagram, let the small' circle 
whose centre is E, represent the 
earth, the portion of the large circle 
V Z V a part of the celestial sphere, 
and P the point, or place, of the spec- 
tator. Then the tangent S P S will 
represent the plane of the sensible 
horizon, and S Z S the visible heavens. 
Conceive the observer to stand above 
the surface at. H ;. the tangents H V 
and H V will then, at their points of 
contact, D and D, limit the visible 
part of the earth^s sur&ce, and at 
their extremities, V and V, the visi- 
ble heavens. S V or 8 V wiU be, of course, the dip of the horizon. At the 
point P, the visible part of the heavens is less than the invisible ; but at so 
great an elevation as H P (represented as about 1,000 miles), the visible 
part would be much greater than the invisible, and a large part of the 
earth's surface, denoted by the arc D D, would come into view. The dip, 
however, at any attainable height is very small, and only an inconsiderable 
portion of the earth's surface can ever be seen. The line R R represents the 
plane of a great circle, which divides the celestial sphere into equal parts, 
passing through the centre of the earth, and situated at a distance from 
the plane of the sensible horizon equal to the semi-diameter of the earth, 
or nearly 4,000 miles. 

75. The great circle of the celestial sphere which is paral- 
lel to the sensible horizon, is called the Eational Horizoit. 
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Questions.— a. What is meant hj the oeleaHal sphere t 74. What is the dip cf th» 
horizon f Explain by the diagram. 75. What is the rational horizon ? 
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It divides the earth and the celestial sphere into upper and 
lower hemispheres. 

The tenus upper and loioer, above and below, and the like, are only 
applicable to the horizon. The rational horizon is the real horizon : 
it is the standard circle for referring the apparent positions of all the 
heavenly bodies. 

76. The poles of the horizon are called the Ze:n^ith and 

the Nadie. The zenith is the point directly overhead ; the 

nadir is the point opposite to the zenith, and directly under 

our feet. 

The one is the pole of the visible, or upper, hemisphere ; the other, 
the pole of the invisible, or lower. Each is, of course, 90° from the 
horizon. 

77. Great circles conceived to pass through the zenith and 
nadir are called Vebtical Cibcles, or Vebticals. 

a. Vertical drcles, being perpendicular to the horizon, are secondaries 
to it The position of a body in the celestial sphere is defined by its 
distance from the rational horieon, and some selected vertical circle ; 
just as the position of a place on the earth's surface is determined by 
its latitude and longitude. The vertical selected for this purpose is 
that which the centre of the sun reaches and passes at noon. This 
circle, of course, passes through the north and south points of the 
horizon, and also through the celestial poles, its plane intersecting the 
earth so as to form a terrestrial meridian. It is therefore called the 
Meridian of the Plac4. 

78. The Mebidiais' of a Place is the vertical circle 
which passes through the north and south points of the 
horizon of that place. It divides the celestial sphere into 
eastern and western hemispheres. 

a. When a body is on the meridian, it is said to etdminate, because 
it is at that time at its greatest distance above the horizon during 
24 hours. 



Questions— 76. What are the zenith and the nadir? 77. What are vertical circles? 
a. How is the position of a body in the celestial sphere defined ? 78. What is the me- 
ridian of a place ? a. When is a body said to culminate ? 
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Fig. 3& 



79. The distance of a body above the horizon is called its 
Altitude. It is reckoned on a vertical circle, from the 
horizon to the zenith. 

At the horizon, therefore, the altitude is 0° ; at the zenith, W. 

80. The distance of a body east or west from the meridian 
is called its Azimuth. It is reckoned on the horizon. 

a. Fxime Vertical ; Amplitude. — The altitude and azimuth of a 
body would he sufficient to define its position in the visible heavens ; 
but astronomers sometimes employ another vertical as a standard of 
reference, namely, that which passes through the east and west points 
of the horizon, cutting the meridian at right angles. This is called 
the Prime Vertical ; and the distance of a body from it, north or south, 
is call the Amplitvde. These are, at 
present, but little used/ By the am- 
plitude of the sun is generally meant 
the distance at which it rises from 
the east, or sets from the west point 
of the horizon. 

In the diagram, let N E S W repre- 
sent the rational horizon, the circle 
passing through N 8, the meridian, and 
that passing through E W, the prime 
vertical ; then if A be the position of 
the sun at rising, A E will represent Its 
amplitude, and A N, its azimuth ; the 
altitude being 0*>. 

81. The Zenith Distais-ce of a body is its distance from 
the zenith reckoned on a vertical circle. 

The zenith distance is the complement of the altitude, that is, the 
difference between it and 90*'. 

82. The circles which the heavenly bodies may be con- 
ceived to describe during their apparent daily revolution 
around the earth, are called Circles of daily Motion*. 
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QxjESnoiiB.— T9. What is altitude? 80. Azimuth? a. What is the prime vertical? 
What is amplitude? 81. What Is zenith distance? 83. What are circles of dally 
motion? 
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JPig. 37' a, PoilUom of tha 8pher«. — The circles of 

PncaUel. Sphen daily motion am pftnllel, perpeDdicalar, or ob- 
'"" liqne to the horizon, accordiD^ to the phice of the 

observer upon the aurface of tho earth. When 
standing exactly at either of the poles, be would 
\ have the celestial pole in the zenith, and the 
7 drclee of didly motion would be parallel to the 
' horizon ; this position is called a For a^i«fi^tA«re. 
At the equator, the celestial poles would be in the 
horizon, and the circles of daily motion perpen- 
dicular to it ; this position is called a Riglil 
BiAere. At any place between the equator and 
the pole, the circles would be oblique 
to the horizon, and the pole would be 
raised to an altJtnde equal to the lati- 
tude of the place ; this is called an 
Oblipie Sphere. 

b. luAparallelsphere.one-halfofall 
the circles of daily motion are wholly 
above the horizon, and the heavenly 
bodies do not appear to rise and set, 
but to move arottud in parallel cardes 
contracting in size toward the zenith ; 
in a right sphere, all the cixclee are 
divided equally by the horizon, there 
heing as much of each above as below it ; 
in an oblique sphere, some of the drdes of 
daily motion are wholly above the horizon, 
others wholly below it, and all between 
these, divided nneqnally by it. All this 
will be rendered apparent by the accompa- 
nying diagrams. 

83. The circle of an obliqnc sphere 
in whirli the stars never set is called 
the Circle of Perpetual Appabi- 
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Oblique Sphere 




QmaTTDHa — n. Wlut srs tbe threa podtlitnl otUia Ipben 
WBtliedTelea of dally iDollini divided bylfaeboriun In eub 
of perpetail ([^ritloa t Ot pecpatunl gcenltatioo r 
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TiON ; that in which they never rise, the Gibcle of Per- 
petual OCCULTATION. 

84. That part of a circle of daily motion which is above 
the horizon, and which a body describes from its rising to 
its setting, is called the Diurnal A&c ; the part below the 
horizon is called the Nocturia al Arc. 

In the diagram of the oblique sphere (Fig. 89), H H represents the ra- 
tional horizon, Z and N the zenith and nadir, P P the poles, E E'the equa- 
tor extended to the heavens, and the dotted lines, circles of diuly motion. 
Then Z E will be the same number of degrees as the latitude, E H will be 
the altitude at which the equinoctial or equator intersects the meridian, 
and P H will be the altitude of the celestial pole. Now E P is equal to Z H, 
each being 90° ; hence, by subtracting Z P from each, we find E Z = P H ; 
that is, t?ie altitude of the pole equal to the latitude. 
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85. The True Altitude of a body is the distance at 
which it would appear to be from the horizon, if it could be 
viewed from the centre of the earth. 

In the diagram let the Fis* 40. 

small circle represent the 
earth, having its centre at £ ; 
A, B, and C, a body as seen at 
different altitudes from the 
place, P; E H, the plane of 
the rational horizon ; P h, the 
plane of the sensible horizon, 
and E Z, the direction of the 
zenith. At A, the body being 
in the sensible horizon, its ap- 
X)arent altitude wiU be noth- 
ing ; but if viewed from E, it 
would appear to be above the 
horizon a distance equal to the 
angle mE H, or its equal m A h, 
since the difference in direction between the lines E H or Ph, and E m is the 
difference between the apparent and true altitude. At B, there is evidently 

QcESTiOKS.— 84. Define diurnal are, and nocturnal are. Explain Fig. 89. 86. What 
te the true altitnde of a body? 
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a less difference of direction between the lines P n and E o, and wlien tlie 
body is at C, the centre of the earth, the place of the observer, and the po- 
sition of the body being all on the same straight line, the true is the same 
as the apparent altitade. It is evident that the apparent altitude is always 
less than the true altitude, except when the body is seen in the zenith, as at 
C ; and that there is the greatest difference when the body is in the horizon, 
as at A. 

86. The diflference between the true and apparent altitude 
of a heavenly body is called its Parallax. 

87. The parallax of a body is greatest when it is in the 
horizon, and diminishes towards the zenith, where it is 
nothing. The parallax of a body when in the horizon is 
palled its Horizontal Parallax. 

In the preceding diagram, the angle m A h, or its equal P A E, is called 
the angle of parallax, o B n, or P B E, is the angle of parallax for the posi- 
tion B. The ang^dar distance of the sensible and rational horizons is, of 
course, the horizontal parallax. 

a* The greater ths distance of a body from the earth, the smaUer is 

the anqle qf ^arc^q/x. 

Fis* 41. Thus the horizon- 

tal parallax of a body 
at A, (Fig. 41.) is A E 
H, or P A E ; but at 
B, it is the smaller 
angle B E H, or P B E. The horizontal parallax of any body is really the 
angle subtended by the semi-diameter of the earth at the distance of the 
body ; and, of course, the greater the distance, the smaller the angle. 

5. The horizontal parallax of the moon is nearly 1° ; that of the 
sun, less than 9''. In a subsequent chapter, it wiU be shown that 
by finding the parallax of a body, we can determine its distance from 
the earth. 

88. Since the apparent altitude of a body is less than the 
true altitude by the amount of parallax, the effect of paral- 
lax is said to be to diminish the altitude. The apparent 

QirE8TiONB.^86. What is parallax? 8T. Where is it greatest? What is horizontal 
parallax ? Explain Fig. 41. a. What relation between the distance of a body and its 
parallax ? Explain by the diagram, h. What is the horizontal parallax of the moon 
and Ban ? 88. What is the effect of parallax ? 
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altitude is therefore corrected by adding the amonnt of 
parallax due to the particular elevation and the distance of 
the body. 

a. Other correctiona would also have to be mode to obtain the exact 
sltitnde ; namelj, for the dip of the horizon caused bj the elevation of 
the speclAtor, and for the effect of tbe atmosphere apon the direction 
of the rajs of light wbicb pasB tbroogh it The latter of these is 
called Befraotwn. 

HEPEACTION. 

89. Eefbaction, in astronomy, la the change of direction 
which the raya of light undergo in passing through the 

earth's atmosphere. 

(T, It is a general fact that the raye of light when pasdng iMigudy, 
&om one medium into another of a different dentrity, are turned from 
their coarse, and made to pass more obliquely, if the medium which 
they enter is rarer, and less obUqnely, if it is denser than that wliicli 
they leave. Thus, In peesing trom air into water, or bom water into 
glass, the direction would be lesa oblique ; but in paamng from wMer 
into air, more obliqne. 

Suppose B m to represent llie surface of water, 
and 8 0a m; of light, enterioj; the water at O. 
Instead of keeping on in the direction 8 O, It la 
bent toward the perpendicular A B, and thus 
passes less obliquely. 

6. Now, as the earth's atmosphere is not of 
uniform density, but grows mure 
dense toward the surface of the eartli, the | 
raya of light which proceed from any body 

are constantly bent more and more toward a perpendicular direction.; 
and sinoe we see an object in the direction in which the ray of light 
strikes the eye, the apparent altitude of the body will be increased . 

QioSTiOBS.— o. What other EomctloH roqnlrea for Imo nllitndBF fS. Wlist Is 
rrfruHonf a. Slate Ibe ganenl law. ExpUin by Cha du^ram. b. Wb; la the sit). 
tnda fnoeueil by refncClinir Explain by the dlnsriiiii. 
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SuppoBo E to represent the 
earth, and A B C D, portions 
or strata of the atmosphere, of 
different densities, P, the place 
of observation. Suppose a ray 
of light from the star S, strike 
the atmosphere at a; on ac- 
count of refraction, instead of 
proceeding in the direction S 
A, it describes a 6, 6 e, and c P, 
J. reaching the spectator at P, 
and in the direction of <; P ; so 
that the star appears in that 
direction at S', and is thus 
elevated above Its true posi- 
tion at S. As the atmosphere 
does not consist of distinct strata, as represented, but diminishes uniformly 
in density from the surface of the earth, the broltcn line a 6 c P, is in real- 
ity a curve, and the line S' P, a tangent to it at the point P. 

90. The effect of refraction is greatest upon a body when 
it is in the horizon, and diminishes toward the zenith, where 
it is nothing. At the horizon, it amounts to about 33 
minutes. 

a» There is no refraction at the zenith, because at that point every 
ray of light strikes the atmosphere perpendicularly, and refraction only 
takes place when the direction of the rays is oblique ; at the horizon, 
they are more oblique than they can be at any point above it ; hence 
the refraction is greatest there. 

91. At the horizon, the amount of refraction is somewhat 

greater than the apparent diameter of the sun or moon; and 

hence these bodies appear to be above the horizon when 

they are actually below it 

a. The times of the rising of all the heavenly bodies are, therefore, 
accelerated, and those of their setting retarded, by refraction ; each 
one appears to be above the horizon before it has actually risen, and 
is seen above the horizon after it has actually set. 

QuKSTioxB.— 90. What is the effect of refraction at the zenith and horizon t Why f 
01. What is the amoant of refraction at the horizon? a. Effect on the rising and set- 
ting of the heavenly bodies? 
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b* Refraction very rapidly diminishes from the horizon towards the 
zenith. At the horizon its mean value is 33' ; at 10° of altitude, 15V » 
at 30% li' ; at 45°, 57" ; at 80°, 10" ; at 90°, 0. 



SECTION III. 

APPABElSn? MOTIONS OF THE SUN AND STABS. 

92. The sun has two apparent motions around the earth ; 
namely, a diurnal motion from east to west, and an annual 
motion from west to east. The first is caused by the rota- 
tion of the earth on its axis, and the second, by its revolu- 
tion around the sun. 

a* The student should be careful to verify by his own observations 
the following statements respecting the sun's apparent motions : — 

1. Apparent Daily. Motion.— The sun rises exactly at the east point 
of the horizon, and sets at the west point, twice a year ; namely, about 
the 20th of March and 23d of September ; and, on these days, it crosses 
the meridian at an altitude equal to the complement of the latitude ; 
that is, at the point where the celestial equator crosses the meridian. 

2. From March 20th to June 2lBt, the points at which the sun rises 
and sets move from the east and west toward the north, and its merid- 
ian altitude constantly increases ; from June 2l8t till Sept. 23rd, the 
points of rising and setting move back toward the east and west, and 
the meridian altitude diminishes ; from Sept. 23rd to Dec. 22nd, the 
points of rising and setting move toward the south, and the meridian 
altitude diminishes ; from Dec. 22nd to March 20th, the points of rising 
and setting move back toward the east and west, and the meridian alti- 
tude increases. There is thus a constant movement of the points of 
riEdng and setting alternately from north to south, and a constant 
variation, up and down, of the point of culmination, except that the 
sun culminates at the same altitude for several days, about the 21st of 

Questions. — h. How fkst does refhtction diminish from the horizon ? 93. What ap- 
parent motions has the sun ? How caused ? a. State the daily phenomena connected 
with the apparent motions of the sun. What changes in the points of rising and set- 
ting ? In the point of culmination ? Solstices and equinoxes ? 
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June and the 22nd of December. These two stationary points of cul- 
mination are called the Solstices,* The points at which the culmina- 
tion of the sun coincides with that of the celestial equator are called 
the Equinoxes^\ because when the sun is at either of these points, the 
days and nights are exactly equal to each other. 

3. Apparent Annual Motion. — ^The sun appears to move toward 
the east among the stars ; for, if on any eveuing at sunset, or a short 
time after, we notice the distance of the sun from any star that may be 
visible, we shall find, in a few evenings, that this distance has grown 
less ; and hence, as the stars are fixed points, that the sun has moved 
toward the east. This motion will continue from month to month 
until the sun will be in conjunction with the star ; and then for six 
months the star will be no longer visible, but at the end of that time, 
will show itself above the eastern edge of the horizon just as the sun 
sets below the western ; and at the expiration of one year from the 
first observation, will have returned to the same relative position with 
the sun. In this way the sun appears to move from star to star toward 
the east, completing its circuit in 365} days. 

93. The great circle of the celestial sphere in which the 
sun appears to revolve around the earth every year, is called 
the Ecliptic. 

The ecliptic may also be defined as the great circle of the celestial 
sphere in which it is intersected by the plane of the earth's orbit. Hence 
the plane of the ecliptic is the plane of the earth's orbit. 

94. The great circle of the celestial sphere exactly over 
the equator is called the Equinoctial, or Celestial 
Equator 

The student must conceive these drcles as marked out on the sky, 
the one crossing the other. (See diagram, Fig. 44.) 

95. Since the earth's axis is inclined to the plane of its 



* From the Latin words «o7, meaning the sun^ and «to, meaning to stand. 
t From the Latin words eqtms^ meaning eqpjud^ and ruxr, meaning night. The 
arrival of the sun at either of these points produces equal days and nights. 

Q1TK8TIOK& — state the phenomena connected with the 8an*B apparent annual motion. 
93. What is the ecliptic? 04. What is the equinoctial t 9& What is meant by the 
obliquity of the ecUptic ? Why is it 23|° ? 
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orbit, or fhe plane of the ecliptic, making with it an angle 
of 23^°, the ecliptic and equinoctial must cross each other 
at an angle of 23^°. This angle is called the Obliquity of 
,THE Ecliptic. 

Fig. 44. 
POLEJlFjECUPr/fc 




''Ot^ OF ECLIPTIC 

XOLIFrnO AND EQUINOCTIAL. 

a. The obliquity of the ecliptic, and, of course, the inclination of the 
axis, are indicated by the difference between the highest and lowest 
daily culminating points of the sun, being equal to one-half of this dif- 
ference. For when it is at the equinoctial, it must culminate where 
the equinoctial crosses the meridian, that is, at an altitude equal to the 
complement of the latitude ; and when it is north or south of the equi- 



QuKsnoss. — a. How is the obliqnity of the ecliptic indicated f 
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noctial, it must culminate as far above or below the culminating point 
of the equinoctial. But this never exceeds 23^° either way ; hence, 
the obliquity or inclination must be 23^°. This departure of the sun 
from the equinoctial, as indicated by its daily motion, is called its 
DediruUian. 

b. To find the greatest and least meridian altitude of tJie sun at any 
place, the following rule may be given : Find the complement of the 
latitude, and to it add 23^'' for the greatest altitude ; and from it sub- 
tract 23i° for the least. Thus for 
Fig. 45. jje^ York the lat. of which is 

^ about 40F: 90'' - 40F = 49^ 

comp. oflat. Hence, 49F + 23K 
P = 73'', greatest altitude ; and 49i° 
-23i° = 26% least altitude. 

In the diagram, P P represents 
the celestial poles, E E the equi- 
^ noctlal, Z N the zenith and nadir, 
H H the horizon, 8 the position of 
the sun when SSJ® north of the 
equinoctial, and S' its position 
when 2Sl° south of the equinoctial ; 
then E H will represent its alti- 
tude when at the equinoctial, E H 
+ E S, its greatest meridian alti- 

QBKATEBT AOT MUST ALTTTODK OF TDK SUN. ^^^^ ; and E H - E 8', ItS IcaSt. 

96. The two opposite points of the ecliptic, where it 
crosses the equinoctial, are called the Equinoctial Points, 
or Equinoxes. The one which the sun passes in March is 
called the Verrial Equinox ; that which it passes in Septem- 
ber, the Autumnal Equinoa^ 

97. The two opposite points of the ecliptic at which the 
sun is farthest from the equinoctial, are called the Solstitial 
Points, or Solstices. The one north of the equinoctial is 
called the Summer Solstice; the one south of it, the Winter 
Solstice, 




QuEsnoMS. — b. How to find the greatest and least meridian altitude of the sun? 
Explain by the diagram. 96. What are the equinoxes? How distinguished ? 9T. The 
solstices, and how distinguished ? 
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a. The equinoxes and solstices are sometimes called the cardinal 
points of the ecliptic ; they are 90"* from each other, and, of course, 
divide the ecliptic into four equal ^rts. 

98. The Declination of a heavenly body is its distance, 
north or south, from the equinoctial 

a* Declination corresponds to terrestrial latitude. At the equinoxes, 
the declination of the sun is O" ; at the solstices, it is 23^°, which is the 
greatest declination the sun can have. 

6* In a right sphere, the amplitude of the sun when it is rising or 
setting, is exactly equal to its declination. [Let the student verity this 
hy an artificial glohe.] 

99. CiBCLES OF Declination are great circles of the 
celestial sphere that pass through the poles, and are perpen- 
dicular to the equinoctial. 

a. Hour Oirdes. — Circles of declination correspond to meridian 
drdes on the earth. When drawn at intervals of 15", they are called 
Hour Circles, hecause the heavenly bodies, in their apparent diurnal 
revolution round the earth, pass from one to the other every hour ; 

since 360" + 24 = 15". 

b* Hour Angle. — ^The angle included between the hour circle pass- 
ing through a body and the meridian of the place of observation is 
caUed the Hour Angle of the body. 

c. Colures. — The circle of declination that X)a88es through the equi- 
noctial points is called the Equinoctial Cciure ; that which passes 
through the solstitial points is called the Solstitial Cdure. 

d. The position of a heavenly body in the celestial sphere is defined 
by its distance from the equinoctial (or declination), and its distance 
from the equinoctial colure, reckoned eastward from 0° to 360°. The 
latter is called its Bight Ascension. 

100. The Eight Ascension of a heavenly body is its 
distance from the equinoctial colure, reckoned on the equi- 

QuFBnoNB. — a. What are these points sometimes called ? 98. What i^ declination ? 
a. Greatest declination of the snn ? h. Amplitude of the sun in a right sphere— eqaal 
to what? 99. What are circles of declination? a. What are honr circles? h. What 
is the hour angle? e. What are colares? d. Howls the position of a body in the 
celestial sphere defined ? 100. What is right ascension ? 
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noctial from the yemal equinox eastward entirely around 
the circle, that is, from 0° to 360°. 

a. Bight ascension is frequently expressed in hours, minutes, and 
seconds ; reckoning, of course, 15° to an hour. (See Art. 71, b.) Thus, 
150° SO' 15" = lO*' 2" 1«. 

7^ SIGNS OP THE ECLIPTIC. 

101. The ecliptic is divided into twelve equal parts, called 
Signs. Each sign, therefore contains 30 degrees. 

102. The following are the names of the signs, the char- 
acters denoting them, and the day of the month on which 
the sun enters each (1867) : 

Spring S^^^ 

sLns j'^^™^^ 
^^ ' ( Gemini 

a ( Cancer 

Summer \ 



ty> 


March 20. 


« 


April 20. 


n 


May 21. 


25 


June 21. 


a 


July 23. 


n 


August 23. 



Vebnal Equinox. 



Summer Solstice. 



Autumn { ^^^ 

< SCOHPIO 



TTl 



Signs, i ^^«^^" "I 

( Sagittarius f 

Winter ( Caprioornus }f9 

Signs. )^^^^^^ ^ 
I Pisces 



^ 



September 23. Autumnal Equinox. 

October 23. 

November 23. 

December 22. Winter Solstice. 

January 20. 

February 18. 

a. The equinoctial points are, it will be observed, at the first degree 
of Aries and Libra ; and the solstitial points at the first degree of Can- 
cer and Capricorn. 

103. The Zodiac is a zone of the celestial sphere, extend- 
ing to the distance of eight degrees on each side of the 
ecliptic. 

a. The zodiac is therefore 16° wide ; and within its limits are con- 



Questions.— a. How is right ascension frequently expressed? 101. How is the eclip- 
tic divided f 102. Name the signs, and the day on which the sun enters each, a. At 
which of the gigns are the equinoaee and eoletieee t Date of each ? 103. What is the 
zodiac ? a. What is its width ? What does it contain ? 
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tained the orbits of all the planets, except some of the Minor Planets. 
It also contains twelve of the great groups of stars, called the Canstel- 
lotions of the Zodiac^ which have the same names, and occupy nearly 
the same places, as the signs of the ecliptic. The names given to the 
signs are properly the names of the constellations : Aries, ths ram ; 
Taurus, the bull; Gemmi, tlie twins; Cancer, the crab; Leo, the Hon; 
Virgo, the virgin; Libra, the balance; Scorpio, the scorpion; Sagit- 
tarius, the archer ; Capricomus, the goat ; Aquarius, the water-carrier ; 
Pisces, the fishes. 

b* The places of the signs nearly corresponded with those of the 
constellations in the time of Hipparchus, by whom the constellations 
of the sphere were classified and arranged. He was the first to dis> 
cover (125 6. C.) the displacement of the signs, and to explain its 
cause, — ^the fiEdling back (from east to west) of the equinoxes. This 
movement of the equinoctial points is called precession. 

PRECESSION. 

104. Peecessiok is a gradual tolling back of the equinoc- 
tial points from east to west. 

In other words, the sun, m his apparent annual revolution around 
the earth, does not cross the equinoctial always at the same points, 
but at every revolution crosses a little to the west of the points at 
which it crossed previously. The irregularity seems to exist in the 
motion of the sun ; but, of course, it is reaUy in the motion of the 
earth. 

105. The amount of precession annually is about 50 
seconds (50.2") ; and consequently, to pass quite round the 
circle, the equinoxes require a period of nearly 26,000 years. 

a. For 360° x 60 x 60 = 1,296,000" * 50.2" = 25,816. 

b. In the time of Hipparchus, the vernal equinox was in the con- 
stellation Aries ; but it is now in Pisces, having fallen back about 28°. 
The signs and constellations corresponded about 185 6. G. 

QnnxiONS. — b. When did the signs of the ecliptic and the constellations of the zodiac 
correspond? 104. What is precession? Explain it. 106. What is the amount annu- 
aUy^? a. Period required for a revolution ? b. In what constellation is the yemal eqni- 
aoz ? Where was it in the time of Hipparchus ? 
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c* In maps of the heavens, and catalo^es of the stars, the places of 
stars are marked hy their declinations and right ascensions ; in some, 
however, they are indicated by their latitudes and longitudes, which 
terms, when applied to celestial objects, have a different meaning from 
that which they have as applied to places on the earth's sorflBM^. 

CELESTIAL LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE. 

106. The LATITUDE OF A HEAVENLY BODY is its distance 

from the ecliptic, north or south. 

Celestial latitude must of course be reckoned upon a secondary to 
the ecliptic, from 0' to 90^ 

107. The LONGITUDE OF A HEAVENLY BODY is its dis- 
tance from a secondary to the ecUptic which passes through 
the vernal equinpx, or first degree of Aries. It is reckoned 
from the vernal equinox eastward from 0° to 360°. 

a* Of course, neither the longitude nor right ascension of a body 
can be quite equal to 360^ ; since that would bring it back to the point 
of commencement, or 0° ; it may, however, be any distance less than 
that ; as, 869" 59^ 59". 

PROBLEMS FOR THE TERRESTRLA.L GLOBE. 

Problem L — To find the suris longitude for any given 
day : Look for the given day of the month on the wooden 
horizon, and the sign and degree corresponding to it, in the 
circle of signs, will be the sun's place in the ecliptic ; find 
this place on the eoliptic, and the number of degrees between 
it and the first point of Aries, counting toward the east, 
will be the sun's longitude. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. What is the longitude of the sun June 21st ? Ant^ 90°. 

2. What is it February 22d ? Ans. 337i° 

3. What is it May 10th ? Ans, 50°. 

Qttestioks.— e. Places of stars— how marked on maps ? 106. What is celestial Iatl« 
tude r How reckoned ? 107. What is celestial longitude ? How reckoned ? a. Can 
the longitude be 963° ? 
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Problem IL — To find the right ascension of the sun: 
Bring the sun's place in the ecUptic to the edge of the brass 
meridian ; and the degree of the equinoctial over it, reck- 
oning from the first degree of Aries, toward the eaflt, will be 
the right ascension. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. What is the right ascension of the sun October 18th ? Atis. 203^^ 

2. What is it May 2d ? Ans. 42'. 

Problem III. — To find the declination of the sun: Bring 
the sun's place in the ecliptic to the edge of the brass merid- 
ian; and the degree of the meridian over it, reckoning 
from the equator, will* be the declination. The declination 
may also be found by bringing the given day of the month 
as marked on the analemma to the meridian. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. What is the declination of the sun June ^Ist 1 Ans, 28^ N. 

2. What is its declination Jan. 27th ? Ans, 18^ S. 
8. What is it April 16th ? Ans, W N. 

Problem IV, — To find what 'places have a vertical sun on 
any day in the year : Find the sun's declination, and note the 
degree on the brass meridian ; then turn the globe aJ^ound, 
and all places that pass under that degree will be those 
required. 

EXAMPLES 

1. What places have a vertical sun March 20th ? Ans. All places 

under the Equator. 

2. To what places is the sun vertical December 22d ? An^, To all 

places under the Tropic of Capricorn. 

3. To what places is the sun vertical May 1st ? Ans, To all in lati- 

tude W N. 

Problem V. — To find the meridian altitude of the sun 
for any day of the year, at anyplace : Make the elevation 6f 
the north or south pole above the wooden horizon equal to 
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the latitude^ so that the wooden horizon may represent the 
horizon of that place ; bring the sun's pkee in the ecliptic 
to the brass meridian, and the number of degrees on the 
meridian from the horizon to the sun's place will be the 
meridian altitude. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Find the sun's meridian altitude at New York, June 21st. Ans. 73°. 

2. At London, Jan. 27th. Ans. 20^ 

3. Rio de Janeiro, September 23d. Ans. 67°. 

Problem VL — To find the amplitude of the sun at any 
place, and for any day in the year : Proceed as in Problem V. ; 
then bring the sun's place to the eastern or western edge of 
the horizon, and the number of degrees on the horizon from 
the east or west point will be the amplitude. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Find the sun*s amplitude at London, June 21st. Ans. 39}° N. 

2. At Quito, September 23d. Ans. 0**. 

3. At Philadelphia, July 16th. Ans. 28° N. 

Problem VIL — To find the surHs altitude and azimuth at 
any place, for any day in the year, and any hour of the day : 
Proceed as in Problem V. ; then set the index to twelve, and 
turn the globe eastward or westward, according as the time 
is before or after noon, until the index points to the given hour. 
Then, for a vertical, sci'ew the quadrant of altitude over the 
zenith, and bring its graduated edge to the sun's place in the 
ecUptic ; the number of degrees on the quadrant from the 
sun's place to the horizon will be the altitude, and the- num- 
ber of degrees on the horizon, from the meridian to the 
edge of the quadrant, will be the azimuth. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Find the sun's altitude and azimuth at New York, May 10th, 9 
o'clock A. M. Ans. Altitude, 45i° ; azimuth, 72i° E. 
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2. At London, May 1st, 10 o'clock A. M. Am. Altitude, 4,T ; azi- 

muth, 44° E. 

3. At London, March 20th, 3 J o'clock P. M. Am, Altitude 22' ; azi- 

muth, 59° W. 
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DAY AND NIGHT. 

108. The succession of day and night is caused by the 
rotation of the earth on its axis. 

As the earth turns on its axis, every place is brought alternately 
into the light and into the shad& All places turned toward the sun, 
so that its rays can shine upon them, have day ; and those turned 
away have night, because they are in the earth's shadow. 

109. The comparative length of day and night at any par- 
ticular place and time depends upon the sun's declination, 
or distance from the equinoctial When the sun is north of 
the equinoctial, all places in the northern hemisphere have 
longer day than night, and those in the southern hemisphere, 
longer night than day ; but when the sun is south of the 
equinoctial, this is reversed. 

In the diagram, let H H represent the 
horizon, P P' the axis of the celestial 
sphere, £ E' the equinoctial ; let also S 
be the sun in north declination, and S^ 
in south declination ; it will be obvious 
tliat as the earth tnms, the sun at S will h 
appear to move* in a diurnal arc, as a S ^, 
greater than the nocturnal arc ach; and 
at S', the diurnal arc m S'.n will be less 
than the nocturnal arc mon; while at E, 
in the equinox, the circle of daily motion 
described by the sun will be divided 
equally by the horizon. 



Fig. 46. 




H 
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Qdestiomb.— 108. What cauRes the succession of day and night? 109. On what does 
the length of day and night depend ? How does the day compare with the night when 
the sun la north of the equinoctial ? When south of It ? Explain by the diagram. 
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110. All places under the equator have equal days and 
nights during the whole year. 

iU This will be obvious, if it is remembered that in a right sphere, 
all the circles of daily motion are perpendicular to the horizon, and 
equally divided by it ; so that whatever the declination of the sun 
may be, its diurnal arc must always be equal to its nocturnal arc. 

6. One half of the year, to places under the equator, the sun is in 
the north when on the meridian, and the other half in the south ; 
while on the 20th of March and the 23d of September, it is exactly 
overhead, or vertical. 

c. Since the sun's declination is never greater than 23^°, no place 
whose latitude, either north or south, is beyond that limit, can have a 
vertical sun ; and all places within these limits must have a vertical 
sun twice every year ; that is, as the sun moves north and on its return. 

111. The small circles parallel to the equator or equinoc- 
tial, at the limit of the sun's declination, are called the 
Tropics ; that at the northern solstice is called the Tropic 
OF Cancer ; that at the southern, the Tropic of Capri- 
corn. 

a. Tropic means turning ; and these circles are called tropics, becauss, 
when the sun arrives at one, it turns back and goes to the other. They 
serve to bound that zone of the earth's surface within which the sun 
can be vertical. 

112. Places situated at either of the poles have constant 
day during the whole six months the sun is in the same 
hemisphere ; and constant night during the six months it is 
in the other. 

a. For in a parallel sphere, the equinoctial coincided with the hori- 
zon, and therefore, when the sun is north of the equinoctial, it muet 
be above the horizon, and when south of the equinoctial, below it. 

b. Since the altitude of the jwle is equal to the latitude, (Art, 82, a*) 



Questions. — ^110. Day and night at places under the equator? a. Why? 6. When 
is the sun vertical? c. What places can have a vertical sun? 111. What are the 
tropics? How named ? a. What does tropic mean ? 112. What places have constant 
day, and when ? a, Wliy ? 6. How often does the sun cross the meridian at these 
places ? Explain by the diagram (Fig. 4T). 
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the distance of the circle of perpetual apparition from the equator 
is equal to the complement of the latitude ; and when the sun is 
within this circle, there must be constant day : the sun keeping above 
the horizon, and crossing the meridian twice during the twenty-four 
hours,— once when it culminates, in the south or north, according as 
the place is in north or 8<yuth latitude, and once at the opposite part of 
the circle. 

Suppose Z to be the zenith 
of a place 15° from the north 
pole, and consequently in 75° 
N. latitude; H H' being the 
plane of the horizon, P P the 
celestial poles, £ £ the plane 
of the equinoctial, S the sum- 
mer solstice, and W the 
winter solstice : then P H' = 
75°, and a H' is the circle of 
perpetual apparition, and H h 
the circle of perpetual occul- 
tation. At d the sun has 15° 
of north declination, and at 
its point of culmination, a, 
crosses the meridian at an al- 
titude of 30° (H E + E a); 
while' at the opposite point it 
just touches the horizon at H'; 
H' is obviously the north, because it is toward the pole. Going north from d 
toward the solstice S, and back from 8 to <;, it is evident that the sun will be 
within the circle of perpetual apparition, and hence, there will be constant 
day ; while from c to e, the equinox, and from e to n, the circle of perpetual 
occultation, it will rise and set, its meridian altitude growing less and less 
until at 91, it will appear at the horizon for a short time at noon each day, 
and finally disappear, remaining below the horizon while s:oing south from 
n to W, the winter solstice, and north from W to m, where it again crosses 
the circle of perpetual occultation, and then appears once more above the 
horizon. There is, therefore, constant day while it is passing over d So, and 
constant night while passing over w W m. 

c. Since the smallest circle of perpetual apparition or of perpetual 
occultation reached by the sun extends 66 K from the pole, no place 
situated within 66 ^^ from the equator, can have constant day, or day 
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QuESTiONS.^^. What is the limit of constant day and night ? 
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of more than 34 houn' doraUou. Hence, ttio limit of conatant da; is 
the smidl drcle round each pole, 33F l">m it. Tlieso two parallola 
are called poter eirelei. 

^ ** 113. The POLAB CIECLE8 are two 

small cii-cleB, parallel to the equa- 
tor or equinoctial, and 23 i° from 
the poles. The one ronnd the north 
pole ia called the Abctic Cibcle ; 
the one round the south pole, ihe 
Antaectic Circle. 

114. All places within the polar 
circles have constant day and con- 
stant night during a portion of 
each year; the duration of each 
being greater or lesa according a& the place is nearer to the 
pole or farther from it 
The polar drclea aeire to maik the limit of constant day and nif;lit 
"^ ■**■ 115. When the sun is in 

either of the solstices, all 
places in the same hemi- 
sphere with it have their 
longest day and shortest 
night, and those in the 
other, their shortest day and 
longest night. When it is 
in either of the equinoxes, 
the days and nights are of 
equal length in all parts of the earth, except at, or very near, 
the poles. 

116. The atmosphere of the earth increases the length 
of the day, both by refracting and by reflecting the sun's rays. 

QuiBrioaB — lia. WT)«t»re the poUr drclM f no»™inBdf 114. What plnoealiaTB 




TWILIGHT. 



a. When the Bun Is in either 
ol tbe equinoxes, one htOf of it I 
would conatantlj appear above the I 
horizon of a phice at either of 
poles, except for refraction, the I 
effoct of which ia very great at I 
those points ; so tliat the Ban, at I 
the equinox, appears wholly above I 
the horizon, thna caumng conatant ■ 
day, within one or two dei^rees of | 
each pole. The general effect of 
le&actJon ia to inereane ths length of tf 




I day from tix to ten- 



TWILIGHT. 
117. When the sun is a short distance below the horizon, 
itfl rays &11 on the npper portions of the atmosphere, which 
like a mirror reflect them npon the earth, and thus produce 
that faint hght called tvdUght. The morning twilight is 
generally called the davm. 

DC- &!' 




Let ABC repreaent three places on the earth, and A H", B H', C H, their 
horizons respective!;. Snppose S to represent the sun, a little below the 
horizon, its rays passing throagh the atmosphere in S C H"; ut A, no por- 
Uon of the visible atmosphere is lltamiDoted, and consequently there is no 
twilight; atB, thepsrt W gU Is lllamlnated, and at C, H"CH ; twilight 
is produced at each of tbese points. 

" When the sun is above the horizon, it iUnminateB the atmosphere 
and clonds, and theae again disperse and scatter a portion of its light 

ftmsnoHB.— n. Effect of refrmctlont 1IT. Whit Is Hrllight, ind bnir prodniiedT 
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in all directions, so as to send some of its rays to every exposed point 
from every point of the sky. The generally diffused light, therefore, 
which we enjoy in the day-time, is a phenomenon originating in the 
very same causes as twilight Were it not for the reflective and scat- 
tering power of the atmosphere, no object would be visible to us out 
of direct sunshine ; every shadow of a passing cloud would be pitchy 
darkness ; the stars would be visible all day, and every apartment into 
which the sun had not direct admission would be involved in noc- 
turnal obscurity." — Sir John Herichcl. 

118. The duration of twilight varies greatly at different 
parts of the earth; it is shortest at the equator, and 
increases toward the poles ; near the polar circles and within 
them, there is constant twilight during a part of each year. 

a. At the equator, the duration is Ih. 12m. ; at the poles, there are 
two twilights during the year, each lasting about 50 days. This long 
twilight diminishes very much the time of total darkness at the poles ; 
for the sun is below the horizon six months, equal to 180 days, and 
deducting 100 days of twilight, there remain only 80 days, or less than 
three months, of actual night. 

119. Twilight does not cease until the sun is about 18® 
below the horizon. 

a. This is the generally received estimate, but there is considerable 
uncertainty about it. Some have found it to be as great as 24° ; others 
have reduced it to 16°. There is also a variation in different latitudes ; 
18° is the mean value. 

6. If the earth's atmosphere were more extensive than it is, the 
twilight would of course be longer, since the sun would not cease to 
illuminate the higher portions of the atmosphere until more than 18^ 
below the horizon ; and if the atmosphere were less extensive, the 
reverse of this would be the case. Knowing therefore the depression 
of the sun (18°) requisite for the cessation of twilight, we can calcu- 
late the extent or height of the atmosphere. Thus computed, it is 
about 40 miles. 

QxTESTiONB. — 113. What is the duration of twilight at diffbrent places ? Where is there 
constant twilight? a. Duration of twilight at the equator? At the poles? 110. 
When does twilight cease ? a. Diversities of estimate ? 6. What can we find by know- 
ing this fact ? e. Why is the duration of twilight different at different places ? Explain 
by the diagram (Fig. 52). 
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c. If the circles of daily motion were at all places equally inclined 
to the horizon, the duration of twilight would everywhere be the same ; 
since the earth would always have to turn the same amount to bring 
the sun 18° degrees below the horizon ; but the more oblique the circles 
are, the farther the earth has to turn, and hence the twilight is longer 
the nearer we go to the poles. 

Let the large circle repre- ^^' ^2. 

sent the celestial sphere, e the 
earth in the centre ; P H the 
altitude of the pole in one po- 
sition of the sphere, and P' H 
its altitude in one less oblique; 
E E and E'E' the equinoctial 
in each, and, of course, the 
direction of the circles of 
dally motion. In the more 
oblique sphere, that is, at 
the place in the more north - 
em latitude, the celestial 
sphere, or which is the same 
thing, the earth, would have 
to turn a distance on the 
diurnal circle, equal to e a, 
to bring the sun 18® below 

the horizon; while in the other position, the sun would reach the 
same point of depression when the sphere had turned only e b. Thus we 
see the nearer the perpendicular the diurnal circles are, the shorter the 
twilight ; while the more oblique they are, the longer the, twilight. 

PROBLEMS FOR THE TERRESTRLA.L GLOBE. 

Problem L — To find on what two days of the year the 
sun is vertical at any place in the Torrid Zone : Turn the 
globe around, and observe what two points of the ecliptic 
pass under the degree of the brass meridian corresponding 
to the latitude of the place ; and the days opposite these 
points in the circle of signs will be those required. 

EXAMPLES. 
On what two days of the year is the sun vertical at 

1. Bombay ? Ans. May 15th and July 29th. 

2. Bahia? Ans, Oct. 28th and Feb. 14th. 




DHUATION OF TWII.IGHT. 
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Problem IL — To find the time of the sun^s rising and 
setting, and the length of the day, at any place, and on any 
day in the year : Elevate the pole as many degrees as are 
equal to the latitude of the place, find the sun's place, bring 
it to the meridian, and set the index to twelve. Then turn 
the globe till the sun's place is brought to the eastern edge 
of the horizon, and the index will show the time of the 
sun's rising ; bring it to the western edge, and the index 
will show the time of the sun's setting. Double the time 
of its setting will be the length of the day ; and double the 
time of its rising, the length of the night 

Note. — The globe, of course, only shows this approximatively. A cor- 
rection would also be required for refraction. 

EXAMPLES. 

At what time does the sun rise and set, and what is the length of the 
day and night, 
1. At London, July 17th ? Ans. Sun rises at 4, and sets at 8 ; length 

of day, 16 hours ; night, 8 hours. 
3. At New York, May 25th ? Ans. Sun rises at 4}, and sets at 7i ; 

length of day, 14^ hours ; night, 9^ hours. 

Problem IIL — To find the length of the longest and 
shortest days and nights at any place not within either of 
the polar circles : Find, by the preceding problem, the length 
of the day and night at the time of the northern solstice, 
if the place be north of the equator, and at the time of the 
southern solstice, if it be south of the equator ; and this 
will be the longest day and shortest night. The longest 
day is equal to the longest night, and the shortest day to 
the shortest night 

EXAMPLES. 

What is the length of the longest and the shorted day 

1. At New York ? Ans. Longest day, 14 hours 56 min. ; shortest 

day, 9 hours 4 min. 

2. At Berlin ? Ans. Longest, 16^ hours ; shortest 7^ hours. 
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Problem IV. — To find the beginning, end, and duration 
of constant day at any place within either of the polar circles : 
Take a degree of declination on the brass meridian equal 
to the polar distance of the place, then on turning the globe 
around, the two points on the echptic which pass under that 
degree will be the places of the sun at the beginning and 
end of constant day. Find the day of the month corre- 
sponding to each, and it will be the times required. The in- 
terval between these dates will be the duration of constant 
day. 

ConstaDt night is equal to constant day at a place situated under the cor- 
responding parallel in the other hemisphere. Hence, to find the duration 
of constant night at a place in north latitude, find the length of constant 
day at a place having the same number of degrees of south latitude. 

EXAMPLES. 

Mnd the beginning, end, and duration of constant day and night at 

1. NoBTH Capb. Ans. Ck)nstant day begins May 14th/ ends July 

20th ; duration, 77 days. Constant night begins 
November 25th, ends January 27th ; duration, 73 
days. 

2. North Pole. Ana. Constant day begins March 20th, ends Sep- 

tember 23d ; duration, 187 days. Constant night 
begins September 23d, ends March 20th ; dura- 
tion, 178 days. 

Problem F. — To find the duration of twilight at anyplace 
not within either of the polar circles : Elevate the pole equal to 
the latitude, find the sun^s place, bring it to the western edge 
of the horizon, and note the time shown by the index. Then 
screw the quadrant over the place, and bring its graduated 
edge to the sun's place ; turn the globe till the sun's place 
is shown by the quadrant to be 18° below the horizon, and 
the time passed over by the index will be the duration of 
twilight 
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EXAMPLES. 



1. What is the doiation of twilight at London, September 23d ? 

Ans. 2 hoars. 

2. What is it at Dresden, April 19th? Arid. 2 hours 15 minutes. 



SECTION V. 

THE SEASONS. 

120. The Seasons are the four nearly equal divisions of 
the year, which are distinguished from one another by the 
comparative length of the day and night, and the difference 
in the amount of heat received from the sun. 

121. The CAUSES of the seasons are the inclination of 
the axis of the earth to the plane of its orbit, and its revo- 
lution around the sun ; and the vicissitudes are regular, that 
is, always the same from year to year, because the axis 
always points in the same direction, or remains parallel to 
itself. 

a. These four periods, callod Spring, Summer, Autumn, and WirUer, 
are marked and limited by the arrival of the sun at the vernal equi- 
nox, northern solstice, autumnal equinox, and southern solstice, respect- 
ively. The following statements will be understood by an inspection 
of the accompanying illustration (Fig. 53) : 

1. Sun in the Northern Solstice. — When the sun enters Cancer 
(northern solstice), the north x)ole is presented to the sun ; and summer 
is produced in the northern hemisphere, because the rays of the sun 
fall directly upon that part of the earth ; while winter occurs in the 
southern hemisphere, because there the sun's rays are oblique ; 

2. Sun in the Southern Solstice. — When the sun enters Capricorn 
(southern solstice), the south pole is presented to the sun, and summer 
occurs in the southern hemisphere, and winter in the northern ; 



Questions.— 120. What are the seasons? 121. How caused? a. How limited? 
What are the seasons when the sun enters Cancer ? When the sun enters Capricorn ? 




8. Stm in the HqDinoxea. — When the sun enters either of the eqni- 
noiea, the earth's axis leans sidowiee to it, and the lays are direct to 
the equator, and equally oliliquo on both sides of it. Conseqaently, 
there is neither sanuner nor winter ; hut spring in that hemisphere 
which the san is entering, and autamn in that which it has left ; 

4. Hence, when the son enters Aries (Temal equinox), there is spring 

QliHTioire.— Whcnltlaaleltharof theequlnoiMf Wben It enlera Ariea f Llbrjl 
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in the northern hemisphere, and autumn in the southern ; and when 
it enters Libra (autumnal equinox), the reverse is the case. 

&• By the sun's entering a sign, is meant its appearing at the first 
point of that sign in the ecliptic ; the earth, as seen from the sun, 
would appear, of course, at the first x)oint of the opposite sign. 

In the inner circle of the diagram (Fig. 53), containing the names of the 
months, the dates give the times at which the earth enters the correspond- 
ing signs in the outer circle. Of course, the sun, at these dates enters the 
opposite signs. 

122. Summer is caused by the rays of the sun being more 
nearly perpendicular than in the other seasons, so that the 
same part of the earth^s surface receives a greater quantity 
of light and heat Winter is caused by the greater obliquity 
of the sun's rays, in consequence of which the same quan- 
tity of light and heat is diffused over a greater surface. 

Pig. 54. 




SITMMXB AND WINTSS HATS. 



In Fig. 54, it will be observed that the same quantity of rays that covers 
the north polar circle, when they are direct, covers the whole space from 
the antarctic circle to the equator, when they are oblique. 

123. The seasons are not precisely of equal length, be- 
cause the earth revolves in an elliptical orbit, and conse- 
quently passes through one half of it in less time than the 
other. 

a. The perihelion of the orbit is in the 11th degree of Cancer, its 
longitude being 100" 21' ; so that when the earth is at this point, the 



QiTEaTioNB.— *. What Is meant by the snn's entering a sign? 122. Howls summer 
caused? Winter? Explain by the diagram. 123. Are the seasons of equal length? 
a. Explain the cause. 
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Bun is in the llth degree of Capricorn, January 1st. Thus, the earth 
passes its perihelion, and is, consequently, nearest to the sun, in winter ; 
and the time occupied by the sun in going from Libra to Aries, that is, 
from the beginning of autumn to the beginning of spring, is shorter by 
about eight days than the time frx)m Aries to Libra, or from spring to 
autumn again. The seasons are, of course, reversed in the southern 
hemisphere. 



Fig. 66. 



^UTUMH/EWJNOX 



6. The duration 
of the seasons, re- 
spectively, is as fol- 
lows : Spring, 92.0 
days ; Summer, 

93.6 days ; Autumn, 

89.7 days ; Winter, 
89 days. Thus, «=., 
Spring and Sum- 
mer contain 186^ 
days ; and Autunm 
and Winter, 178i 
days; Winter be- 
ing the shortest 
season, and Sum- 
mer the longest. 

Fig. 55 will render 
this clear to the un- 
derstanding of the student. The diagram shows the position of the earth 
when the sun is at the solstices and equinoxes, respectively, and the unequal 
portions into which the orbit is divided by the lines joining these points, 
correspondiug to the unequal periods of time mentioned above. 

c. Motion of the Ijine of Apsides. — The line of apsides of the 
earth's orbit does not always remain in the same podtion in space, but 
slowly moves toward the east, about 11 J" every year ; hence, making a 
complete circuit in about 110,000 years. But the equinoxes are moving 
theother way about 50" every year (Art. 105 ), so that the angular dis- 
tance between the perihelion and the equinox increases annually about 
1' (more exactly, 62") ; that is to say, the longitude of the perihelion is 
about 1' greater at every successive year. 




^^^//VQ^ 



TTNEQUAL LENGTH OF SEABONB. 



QuBBTiONS.— ft. What is the duration of each season ? Explain by the diagram. 
c. What motion has the line of apsides ? Its effect on the perhelion ? 
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d. Ziength of the Seasons Variable. — The comparatiye length of the 
Beasons is, therefore, not the same at different periods. About 6,C00 
years ago, the aphelion must have coincided with the vernal equinox; 
and hence, the seasons of summer and autumn must have been equal, 
and also those of spring and winter ; and the former must have been 
r hoiter than the latter. About 10,500 years ago, the eaith was nearest 
to the sun in summer, and farthest from it in winter, and the seasons 
of spring and summer were the shortest, and those of autunm and 
winter the longest. This would make the summers of the northern 
hemisphere, according to the calculations of Sir John Herschel, 23"" 
hotter than they now are. [Let the student modify the diagram 
(Fig. 55) so as to show each of these positions of the line of apsides]. 

c. Eccentricity Variable. — The seasons are also affected, during 
very long periods, by the variation in the eccentricity of the earth's 
orbit. At present this is diminishing at the rate of about fTf i inr o^ tl^e 
mean distance in a century ; that is, about 86^ miles every year ; and 
as the major axis of the orbit, and, of course, the mean distance, always 
remain the same, we are, therefore, every year 36i miles fiurther from 
the sun in perihelion, and 862 miles nearer to it in aphelion, than during 
the preceding one. If this change continued for ages, the orbit would 
finally become a circle, and the seasons would be greatly changed ; 
but Lagrange, a famous French mathematician, demonstrated that 
it takes place only within very narrow limits, at the rate above men- 
tioned. If the eccentricity has continued to diminish for 80,000 years 
at this rate, at the commencement of that period, it must have been 
three times as great as at presept, or about 4^ millions of miles instead 
of one million and a half. The aphelion distance must then have 
been 96 millions, and the perihelion distance 87 millions. Now, the 
intensity of the scftar heat varies inversely as 'the square of the dis- 
tance ; and the heat of the interplanetary spaces has been estimated at 
490° below zero. Hence, if we estimate the average winter heat at 
89°, the amount of heat received from the sun must be 529° ; and 
96* : 93* : : 529° : 496°. Hence, if the aphelion distance were 96 mil- 
lions of miles instead of 93 millions, the average winter heat would 
be reduced to 6°, or 26° below the freezing point. 

124. The DiFFEKEKCE OF TEMPERATURE in the seasons is 



Questions. -~d. Effect of the motion of the apsides on the length of the seasons f 124, 
What causes the difference of temperature during the seasons ? 
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not only dependent upon the direction of the sun's rays, 
but also upon the comparative duration of day and night. 
Thus, summer occurs when the days are longest, and win- 
ter when they are shortest 

a* All parts of the earth's surface are not affected alike by the cir- 
cumstances which produce the seasons. Those parts of the earth at 
which the sun may be vertical have the greatest heat ; those parts at 
which there may be constant night have the greatest cold ; and the 
parts between these have a degree of heat and cold not so extreme i:s 
either. Hence, the earth's surface has been divided into five portions, 
called Zones, 

h. The boundaries of the zones must be the circles which linut the 
declination of the sun, north and south, and those within which there 
may be constant daj or night ; that is, the tropics and polar circles. 

125. The Zones are the five divisions of the earth's sur- 
face bounded by the tropics and polar circles. They arc 
called the Torrid, North Temperate, South Temperate, 
Noi-th Frigid, and South Frigid Zones. 

126. The Torrid Zone includes the space between the 
tropics, the equator passing through the middle of it. It is 
47 degrees wide. 

127. The Temperate Zones are ^^k- ^' 
those which are included between the 
tropics and polar circles. The north- 
era is called the North Temperate 
Zone; and the southern, the South 
Temperate Zone. Each is 43 degrees 
wide. 

128. The Frigid Zones are those 
included within the polar circles. «« zones. 
That in the arctic circle is called the North Frigid Zone ; 

QursTioxa.— <f. Why has the earth's sarface been divided Into zones? 126. Define 
the zones. How named? 126. Where Is the torrid Bone? 127. Where are the tem- 
perate zones ? 12a The frigid zones ? 
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that in the antarctic circle, the South Frigid Zone. Each 
extends 23 1 degrees from the pole, and is 47 degrees across. 



SECTION VI. 



THE FIGUEE AND SIZE OF THE EABTH. 

> 

129. The figuee of the earth is that of an oblate 
spheroid, diflfering but slightly from a perfect sphere. 

a. Proofs that the Earth is Spheroidal. — Several aod diverse 
proofs may be given to establish this fact. 

1. T/ie effect of the centrifugal force would necessarily give it this 
form ; for, since this force causes bodies to fly off from the centre of 
motion, the water, or any other yielding materials of which the earth 
is composed, would recede as far as possible from the axis of rotation, 
and thus passing from the poles to the equator, cause the earth to 
bulge out at those parts. Sir Isaac Newton, from this consideration, 
very nearly ascertained the amount of oblateness in the earth's figure, 
before any actual discovery of it had been made. 

Fig. 67. This change in the form 

of a rotating body may be 
illustrated by an apparatus 
represented in Fig. 57. This 
consists of one or more cir- 
cular hoops of an elastic ma- 
terial, fastened at the lower 
end of the axis, but free to 
move up and down, at the 
upper end. When set in 
rapid rotation, they lose 
their circular form and are 
bulged out at the points 

farthest from the axis, so as 
to become elliptical in form. 

2. The attra4stion exerted by the earth ai its surface is less at the equa- 
tor than at any other part, and increases as we go from the equator 
toward either of the poles. This is shown by a pendulum's vibrating 

QxTXBTioNS.— 129. What is the figure of the earth ? a. What is the first proof? 
Illustrate it and explain by the diagram. What is the second proof? 
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less rapidly at the equator tlian at places nearer the poles ; and this 
can be accounted for only by supposing that the equatorial x>aJ^ of the 
earth are the farthest from its centre, and the poles the nearest to it ; 
since the attraction of gravitation diminishes as the distance increases. 
3. The length of a degree on the meridian is different in different 
latitudes, showing a variation in the curvature of the earth's surface at 
different parts. K the earth were an exact sphere, the meridians would 
be perfect circles, and consequently of the same curvature at every part ; 
hence, if we find, by exact measurement, that the curvature is not the 
same, we know that they are not exact circles. This is what has been 
ascertained. The length of a degree on the meridian has been measured 
at different latitudes ; and it has been found that it is longer the nearer 
we go to the poles, showing that the earth is flattened at these parts. 

Let the ellipse, Fig. 58, repre- 
sent the form of the earth. Since 
the curvature at P is much less 
than that at E, the radius of the 
curve a b will be longer than that 
of cd ; hence, if the angle aobia 
equal to the angle cmd, the arc a& 
which is farther from the centre 
than c d, must be the longer. Of 
course, this would be equally true 
of an angle of 1° ; and thus, the 
arc subtending one degree of .an- 
gular measurement at the poles 
must be longer than the corre- 
sponding arc at the equator, if the earth is spheroidal. 

b. To Find the Size of the Earth. — The angular distance of two 
places situated imder the same meridian, measured from the earth's cen- 
tre, is the arc of the meridian contained between the places. This angle 
is found by observing the change of position, with respect to the hori- 
zon or zenith, which a star appears to undergo when viewed from two 
different points on the earth's surface, one being exactly north of the 
other. The apparent displacement of the star is the angular distance, 
or meridian arc, contained between the two places. Then, having 
measured the distance in miles between the places, we can find by a 




QuESTioirs.— How is this fact shown? What is the third proof? lUj'.strate it. 
Explain by the diagram. 6. How is the size of the earth found ? Explain by the 
diagram. 
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simple proportion, the circuinference of the earth. For, suppose the 
angular distance is found to be 2^°, and the actual distance 172.76 
mUes ; then 2i° : 360° : : 172.76 miles : 24,877 miles. This must be the 
circumference of the earth ; and dividing 24,877 miles hj 3.1416, the 
ratio of the circumference to the diameter, we obtain its diameter. 

To understaod why 
a change in the place 
of the spectator causes 
a displacement of the 
star, let E (Fig. 59) 
represent the centre of 
the earth, P and P 
'\ places on the earth, Z 

and Z' the zenith of 
each respectively, S, 
'; the direction of a star 
situated at an immense 
distance beyond. At 
P, the zenith distance 
of the star is a <?, or the angle S P Z ; at P, the other place, it is b d, or the 
angle S P Z', greater than S P Z by the angle e P d, which is equal to the 
angle PEP. Thus, the star appears farther from the zenith Z' than 
from Z at P by the arc of the meridian, P P. 

130. The oblateness of the earth's figure is equal only to 
sJu part of its diameter, or 26^ miles. 

a. So small is this variation from an exact sphere, that if a body 
were made of the precise form of the earth, having its longest diame- 
ter three feet in length, the shortest would be only one-eighth of an 
inch less, — an amount entirely imperceptible. 

6. The longest diameter of the earth is 7,925^ miles ; the shortest 
diameter 7,899 ; the mean diameter 7,912 miles. 

131. The spheroidal figure of the earth is the cause of the 
precession of the equinoxes. 

^ a. Precession Explained — For since this excess of matter at the 
equator is situated out of the plane of the ecUptic, the attraction of 

QuESTioxB.— 130. What Is the degree of oblateness of the earth ? Illustration ? 
6. What are the exact dimensions of the earth ? 131. What does the spheroidal figure 
of the earth cause ? a. Explain how precession is caused f 
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tlxe sun and moon acts obliquely upon it, and thus tends to draw the 
planes of the equinoctial and ecliptic together ; which tendency, by 
the rotation of the earth on its axis, is converted into a sliding move- 
ment, as it were, of one circle upon the other, both preserving very 
nearly the same inclination. 

is. ea 
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Thus (Fig. 60) the attraction of the sun, acting obliquely upon the protu- 
berance, or excess of matter, at E and E', tends to draw it toward the plane 
of the ecliptic ; and this it would finally accomplish were the earth's rota- 
tion suspended; so that the plane of the equator would be made to 
coincide with that of the ecliptic. But the effect is a sliding of the equator 
over the line of the ecliptic, and thus a change of the points of inter- 
section. 

6. Revolution of the Poles. — Since the equator moves round on 
the ecliptic, the poles of the earth must revolve around those of the 
ecliptic, and consequently change their apparent position among the 
stars. Hence, the star which is now so near the north celestial polo 
will not always be the pole-star ; but in about 13,000 years, that is, 
one-half the period of an entire revolution, will' be 47° from it. 

c. Why the Equinoctial Points move toward the West. — ^It may 
not be obvious why the equinoctial points move toward the west ; but 
perhaps the following diagram and explanation will render it clear : 

Let E E (Fig. 61) represent the equator, and e e the ecliptic, A the first 
degree of Aries, or vernal equinox ; a b the amount of force exerted to 
draw the equator toward the ecliptic in a given time, and a d the amount 
of rotation performed in that time. By the principle of resultant motion, 
the excess of matter and, of course, the earth with it, would move in the 



QusBTiom — 6. Effect on the position of the poles ? c. Why does the eqninoz moTe 
toward the west ? Explain by the diagram (Fig. 61). 
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diagonal a c^ thus changing the direction of the equator from E £ to gh 
and causing the point of intersection to recede from A to A^ It will be 
obyious that the angle of inclination at A must be very nearly equal to 
tliat at A^ 

d. Obliquity of the Ecliptic Variable. — ^There is a very slow dimi- 
nution of the obliquity of the ecliptic, amounting to 46V' ^ & century. 
At present (1867), the obliquity is 23° 27' 24", The limit of the varia- 
tion is 1° 21', to pass through which arc it requires about 10,000 years. 
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132. The apparent motions of the sun and stars, caused 
by the real motions of the earth, afford standai'ds for the 
measurement of time. 

133. The time which elapses between a star's leaving the 
meridian of a place until it returns to it again is called a 

SIDEREAL* DAY. 

a, Tliis is the time of one complete revolution of the celestial 
sphere, and is the exact x)eriod of one rotation of the earth on its axis. 
It is an absolutely uniform standard, having undergone not the 
slightest appreciable change from the date of the earliest recorded 



* From the Latin word sidtUy which means a star. 

Questions. — d. What change takes place in the ohiiquity of the ecliptic ? }82. What 
are the standards for measuring time ? 133. What is a sidereal day ? a. Is it uniform ? 



i the only Bbeolutdj unifbnu motion ob- 



134. A SoLAB Day is the period which elapses from 
the snn's leaving the meridian of a place until it returns to 
it again. 

a. As the Bim is coDBtantlj cbanging ite place among the stars, 
owing to the annoal revolution of the earth, this period must be 
longer than a indereal day ; for the sun having moved toward the east 
during the time of a rotation, the earth must turn farther in order to 
bring tbo place again into the same relative position with the aun. 
This will be trnderstood by examining the annexed diagram. 



Fig ea. 



Let 1 represent 
the earth in one po- 
sition of its orbit, 
and 2 the position 
to which It nd vanees 
during one day ; P, 
the place nt which 
the sun la on the 
meridian at 1; P', 

one complete rota- 

the parallel P* 8. 

It will be evident 

that In .order to 

bring P' under the 

meridian, bo that 

tbe BDn ma; appear 

to cross it, the earth 

will bave to turn a 

space represented 

by the arc P" M, which will make the solar day 

sidereal d,ty. 

135. The aolar day exceeds the sidereal day by an average 
difFerence of font minutes. 




> much longer than the 
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136. O^dng to the variable motion of the earth in its 
orbit, and the obliquity of the ecliptic, this difference is not 
the same throughout the year ; and consequently the solar 
days are of unequal length. 

Why the Solar Days are UnequaL — The first cause assigned for 
the inequality of tlie solar days will be easily understood, by reterring to 
Fig. 62 ; since it will be at once apparent that the length of the arc P' M 
must depend upon the length of the interval between 1 and 2. If these 
intervals vary, the arcs which represent the excess over a rotation turned 
by the earth in order to bring the sun on the meridian, must also vary, and 
in the same proportion. Hence, they must be longest when the earth is 
in perihelion, and shortest when it is in aphelion. 

Pig. 03. 

The second cause, 

^ namely, the obliquity 

of the ecliptic, needs 
an independent illus- 
tration:— Let API 
(Fig. 68) represent 
the northern hemi- 
sphere; A E I the 
equinoctial, and A e 
I the ecliptic. I^t 
the ecliptic be divid- 
ed into equal por- 
tions, Ahyhc^cd^ etc., and draw meridians through the points of division, 
intersecting the equinoctial in B, C, D, etc. The divisions of the ecliptic 
will be equal arcs of longitude, and the divisions of the equinoctial will be 
the corresponding arcs of right ascension, and hence passed over by the sun 
in equal periods of time. These arcs of right ascension, it will be apparent, 
are not equal ; for A 6, which is oblique to A B, must subtend a smaller arc, 
A B, than d e which is nearly parallel to its arc D E. Thus the arcs of right 
ascension are shortest at the equinoxes, and longest at the solstices; 
while the divisions coincide at all these four points. 

137. A Mean Solar Day is the average of all the solar 
days throughout the year. It is divided into twenty-four 
hours, and commences when the sun is on the lower meridian, 
that is, at midnight. 




QtJEBTiONB. — 136. Why Are the solar days uneqaal? Explain by the diagrams. 
What Is a mean solar day? 



137. 
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a. Because used for the general purposes of civil and social life, it 
is also called the Hml day. Clocks are regulated to show its beginning 
and end, and the equal division of it into hours, minutes, and seconds. 
As already stated, it is four minutes longer than a sidereal day. 

6. If the solar days were equal in length, the sun would always ho 
en the meridian at 12 o'clock ; that is, apparent noon would coincide 
with mean noon — ^the noon of the clock. But this is not the case, and 
therefore to make the observed noon, as indicated by the sun, corre- 
spond with the noon of the clock, a correction has generally to be 
made, oither by adding or subtracting a certain amount of time. This 
correction is called the equation of time, 

138. The Equation of Time is the difference between 
apparent and mean time; that is, the difference between 
time as shown by the sun, and that shown by a well-regu- 
lated clock. 

a. The unequal motion of -the earth in its orbit causes the sun to 
be in advance of the clock from aphelion to perihelion, that is, from 
July 1st to January 1st ; and behind it from January 1st to July 1st ; 
while they both coincide at those points. The obliquity of the ecliptic 
causes the sun to be in advance of the clock from Aries to Cancer, 
behind it from Cancer to Libra, in advance again from Libra to Capri- 
corn, and behind again from Capricorn to Aries ; and makes them 
both agree at those four points. To verify this let the student exam- 
ine Fig. 63. When these two causes act together, as is the case in 
the first three months and the last three months of the year, the equa- 
tion of time is the greatest. 

139. The equation of time is greatest in the beginning of 
November, the sun being then about 16^ minutes in advance 
of the clock. 

(I, Hence, to deduce true noon from apparent noon, at that time it is 
necessary to subtract 16 i minutes from the observed time. The sun is at 
the greatest distance behind the clock about February 10th, the equation 

Questions,— a. Why called a civil day ? h. What is meant by apparent and mean 
noon ? Do they coincide ? 138. What is the equation of time ? a. When is the sun 
in advance of the clock? When behind it? 139. When is the equation of time the 
greatest ? 
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being then 14^ minutes, and, of course, to be added, in order to find 
the correct time. 

140. Mean and apparent time coincide four times a year, 
namely ; April 15th, June 15tb, September Ist^ and Decem- 
ber 24th. The equation of time then becomes nothing. 

6. To Find the Equation of Time by the Globe. — ^The part of 
the equation of time that depends upon the obliquity of the ecliptic 
can be found by the globe, in the following manner : — ^Bring the sim's 
place in the ecliptic to the brass meridian, and find its longitude and 
right ascension ; the difference reduced to time (counting four minutes 
to a degree), will be the equation. If the right ascension exceed the 
longitude, the sun is slower than the clock ; if the longitude exceed 
the right ascension, the sun is faster than the clock. 

Thus, on the 28th of January, the loDgitude of the sun is about 308°, the 
right ascension 810i° ; hence the son is 10 minutes slower than the clock. 

Questions.— What is the equation of time October 19th ? Am. Sun 10 

minutes flEtster than the clock. 
What is it August 13th ? Ana. Sun 8 minutes slower than 
the clock. 

141. A Sidereal Year is the period of time that 
elapses from the sun's leaving any star until it returns to 
the same again. 

a* This is the true period of the annual revolution of the earth, 
and is equal to 865 days, 6 hours, 9 minutes, 9 seconds. Owing, how- 
ever, to the precession of the equinoxes, the sun advances through all 
the signs, from either equinox to the same again, in a shorter period. 

142. A Tropical Year is the period that elapses from 
the sun's leaving the vernal equinox until it arrives at it 
^ain. It is 20 min. 20 sec. shorter than the sidereal year. 

a. Its length is, therefore, 865«* ^^ 48" 49» which is the civil year, or 
the year of the calendar, deducting the 5*» 48" 49" ; and as this is 
very nearly one-fourth of a day, one day is added every fourth year, 

QuKSTiONS.— 140. When is the equation of time nothing? 141. What Is a sidereal 
year? 142. What is a tropical year ? How much shorter than a sidereal year? a. 
What is its length ? What other names has it ? 
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wluch makes what is called leap year, or bissextile. The tropical 
year is sometimes called an equinoctial or iolar year. 

6. The sidereal year is not exactly the period which the earth 
requires to pass from perihelion to perihelion again, since the perihe- 
lion is moving slowly toward the east (Art 123, c). This period is 
called the anamalittic year. It is about 4} minutes longer than the 
sidereal year. 

QUESTIONS FOB BXEBGISE. 

These questions are to be answered by applying the principles explained 
in the preceding sections, and without the use of the globe. 

1. What is the latitude of the north pole ? 

2. What is the latitude of a place under tbe equator ? 

3. New York is about 49^ degrees from the north pole ; what is its 
latitude ? 

4. How many degrees is it from the south pole ? 

5. What is the latitude of a place under the Tropic of Cancer ? 

6. What under the Antarctic Circle? Under the Tropic of Cap- 
ricorn? 

7. What is the greatest altitude of a heavenly body ? 

8. Where is the altitude greatest ? Where is it least ? 

9. If the zenith distance of a body is 15°, what is its altitude ? 

10. How many degrees wide is the circle of perpetual apparition in 
the latitude of New York ? 

11. How wide is it at the north pole ? At the equator ? 

12. If the declination of a star is 60° N., does it ever set in New York ? 

13. Does it rise in latitude 30° S. ? 

14. At what points is the declination of the sun greatest ? 

15. At what points is its declination nothing ? 

16. What is the right ascension of the sun in the first degree of Can- 
cer? What in the first degree of Capricorn ? In the first degree of 
libra ? In the vernal equinox ? 

17. What is the longitude of the sun in the summer solstice ? In the 
winter solstice ? In the autumnal equinox ? 

18. When the sun is in either of the equinoxes, what is its merid- 
ian altitude in New York ? In London ? At Cape Horn ? At North 
Cape? 



Questions.— 6. What is an anomalistic year f Why longer than a sideretel year Y 
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19. What is the greatest meridian altitude of the son in New York 1 
What is the least? 

20. If the declination of a star is 30° N., what is its meridian alti- 
tude in New York ? Its zenith distance ? 

21. What must its declination be to be seen in the zenith at New 
York? 

22. When is it longest day in New York ? At Cape Horn ? 

23. If a star were seen on the meridian 40° from the zenith, what 
would be its altitude, azimuth, and amplitude ? 

2-i. If the meridian altitude of a star in Havana is 50°, what is its 
declination ? 

25. What are the amplitude, azimuth, zenith distance, and altitude 
of a star just rising 15° from the east ? 

26. What is the right ascension of the sun when its declination is 

23^8.? 

27. What is its declination when its longitude is 90° ? 

28. What is its right ascension when its longitude is 180° ¥ 

29. Where is a planet situated when its latitude is 0° ? 

80. In what position is Mars when it has the same longitude as the 
sun ? 

31. At what point of a planet's orbit is the centripetal force greatest ? 
The centrifugal force ? 

32. If the inclination of the earth's axis had been 30°, how wide 
would each of the zones have been ? 

33. If it had been 45°, how wide would the torrid zone have been ? 
The temperate zones ? 

84. If the earth's axis were perpendicular, where would perpetual 
summer prevail ? Perpetual winter ? 

85. What would be the seasons, if the earth's axis coincided with 
the plane of the ecliptic ? 

36. Is constant day as long at the south as at the north pole 1 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE BUS. 

143. The Suit ia the source of light and heat to all the 
other bodies of the solar system, and the support of life and 
vegetation on the surface of the earth, or any of the other 
planets. 

All the forces displayed on our planet, whether mechanical, chem- 
leal, or vital, spring from the sun and his exhaustless rays ; and yet, 
it is calculated, that the earth, with its limited grasp, only receives the 
two hundrei and thirty millionth part of the whole force radiated and 
dispensed by this vast and splendid luminary. 

144. The greatest distance of the sun from the earth is 
very nearly 93 millions of miles ; and its least distance 
about 90 millions ; making the mean distance, as previously 
stated, about 91^ millions. 

a* History of its Discovery. — The distance of the sun from the 
earth has been, from the earliest times, a subject of close and earnest 
investigation to astronomers. Ptolemy and those contemporary with 
him, and in more modem times Copernicus and Tycho Brahe, supposed 
it to be equal to only 1200 times the radius of the earth, or less than five 
millions of miles ; Kepler thought it to be about fourteen millions of 
miles ; Halley, sixty-six millions ; and it was not until the middle of 
the last century (1769), that any reliable determination of this impor- 
tant fact was reached. This was accomplished by finding the horizontal 
parallax of the sun by means of observations made at different parts 
of the earth, of the trarmt of Venus^ which took place in that year. 

QUFSTIONS.— 143. What is the sun ? 144 What is its distance from the earth ? a. 
Opinions of varions astronomers ? 
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b. When on inferior planet happens to he at or near one of its 
nodes, at the time of inferior conjunction, it appears like a round hlack 
spot on the disc of the sun, and moves across it from east to west. 
This passage across the disc is called a trarmt. The transits of Venus 
have heen of very great interest hecause employed to determine the 
solar parallax. The method will ho explained hereafter. 

145. The distance of the sun from the earth is ascertained 
by finding its horizontal pai-allax. According to a recent 
determination, this is a little less than 9". 

a. This has heen found hy a series of ohservations on Mars, made at 
the time of its opposition in 1860 and 1862, it heing in those years at 
about its nearest point to the earth. More exactly stated, the solar 

parallax is 8. 94'^ 

b. It has been already shown (Art. 87, a.\ that the angle of parallax 
varies with the distance. The method of determining the distance fifom 
the parallax is as follows : 

Fig. 64. Let E (Fig. 64) repre- 

P sent the centre of the 

earth, P, a place on its 
surface, and S, the cen- 
tre of the sun. Then 
P S E is the angle of 
horizontal parallax, or 
the angle which the ra- 
dius of the earth subtends at the distance of the sun. Now, in every right- 
angled triangle, such as P S £, the ratio of cither side to the hypothenuse 
depends on the angle opposite the side ; so that however long the sides of 
the triangle may be, the ratio is the same, provided the angle is the same. 
Hence, as tables have been calculated containing the ratio of every possi- 
ble angle, we can always find, by referring to these tables, this ratio when 
we know the angle. In the triangle S P E, 8 E, the hypothenuse, is the 
distance of the sun, and P E, the radius of the earth, equal to 3956 miles. 
The opposite angle P S E, is the horizontal parallax, or 8.W. For this 
angle we find the ratio to be about .0000482; that is, P E = S E X .0000432 ; 

P E 
and hence 8 E = ;coc04S2 ' ^^' ^^^ "** -^^0*^32 = 91,5:4,074, which is about 

the mean distance of the sun. 

QirE8Tioi7S.-'-&. What is a tranftt ? 145. How Is the distance of the sun found ? «r. 
What is the solar parallax ? 6. now is the distance of the sun deduced from the par- 
allaz? 
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<?• The ratio of either ride of a right-angled triangle to the hypoth- 
enuBe, dependent upon any particular angle, is called the wne of that 
angle. Thus, the sine of 80° is .5 or i ; that is, if one of the angles of 
a right-angled triangle is 30% the side oppohite that angle will be one- 
half the hypothenuse. 

cl. Hence, it may be given as a general rule, that the radius of the 
ea^th divided by the sine of the horizontal paraUaa of any body w equal 
to its distance from the ea/rth. 

Note. — It is important that the student should keep the above definition 
and rule in memory, as they will be employed in several subsequent calcu- 
lations. 

14G. The apparent diameter of the sun, or the angle 
which it subtends in the celestial sphere, is about 32', or a 
little more than one-half of a degree. 

a* This is the mean value ; the greatest being 32' 86" ; and the least 
81' 32". This variation in the apparent size of the sun is caused by 
the elliptical orbit of the earth ; it being greatest when the earth is 
in perihelion, and least in aphelion. The apparent diameters of the 
sun, at different periods of the year, are measures of the different 
lengths of the radius-vector of the earth's orbit, and thus lead to a 
knowledge of its exact figure. 

h» Since the greatest apparent diameter is 32.6', and the least 81.533', 
their ratio Is as 1.034 to 1 (nearly), and one-half the difference, or .017, 
is about the eccentricity of the earth's orbit. 

147. The actual diameter of the sun is 852,900 miles, or 
107| times the diameter of the earth. 

a This is found by a calculation based upon the principle of the 
right-angled triangle, explained in Art. 145. The method is as fol- 
lows : 

Let S(Flp. 65) be the centre of the sun, E the place of the earth. Then S A 
E isa rijrht-angled triangle, in which the hypothenuse 8 E is the distance of 
the Bun from the earth, A 8 the radius of the sun, and the angle A E S 



QuEsnoNB.— e. What ia the fnine of an angle? d. Give the general rule. 146. 
What ia the apparent diameter of the snn? «. How does it vary? h. How may the 
eccentricity of the earth'a orbit be found? 14T. Whatia the actual diameter of the 
Bun ? a. How found ? Explain from the diagram. 
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^^* ®^ one-half the apparent 

diameter, or W. The 
ratio corresponding to 
this angle, or the sine 
of the angle, 18.00466; 
hence, 91,500,000 X 
.00466 = 426,390, the 
semi-diameter of the 

sun ; and, therefore, the diameter is 852,780 miles, which is very nearly its 

exact length. 

148. The figure of the sun appears to be that of a perfect 
sphere, no observations having as yet detected any indica- 
tions of oblateness. 

cf • Surface and Volume. — Since tli^ surfapes of spheres are as the 
squares of their diameters, and the volumes as the cubes, it follows 
that the surface of the sun must be 11,620 times that of the earth, and 
its volume 1,252,000 times ; or, in round numbers, one million and a 
quarter of worlds as large as the earth must be rolled into one to form 
a body of the bulk of the stm. 

149. The mass of the guQ is 315,000 times as great as 
that of the earth. 

a« The method of finding this will be explained in a subsequent 
article. Since the volume of the sun is 1,252,000, while the mass, or 
quantity of nmtter is only 815,000, as compared with the earth, it fol- 
lows that the density of the sui^ must be ^ly i that of the earth. 
Now, the earth's density has been found by certain experiments to be 
about 5i (5.67) times that of water ; hence, that of the sun must be less 
than 1^ that of water (1.42)^ 

b. From the comparative lightness of its substance, Herschel infers 
that an intense heat prevails in its interior, imparting an expansibility 
sufficient to resist the force of gravitation, which, otherwise, would 
cause the body to shrink into smaller dimensions. 

e. The voltme of the sun is, as already stated, about 500 times that 
of all the planets ; the mass is, however, about 700 times as grea.t. 



QiTKSTiONB.— 14S. What is the figure of the snn ? a. What is said of its sarface and 
volume ? 149. What is its mass ? a. Its relative mnss and density ? h. What Is 
the ipference drawn hy Sir John Herschel? c. Mass of the sun oonipared with thak 
of the planets ? 
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Tliia shona that the mass of tlie son is greater than the average maaa 
of the planets. 

150. The Bun rotates from west to east on an axis nearly 
perpendicular to tLe piano ot the ecliptic, the period ot 
rotation being aliout 25^ days (25'' 7'' iS"'). 

151. This is proved by the spots which are seen npon its 
disc, and which appear to move across it, occupying about 
two weeks in their passage. 



?M:z:::l);:g 
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a, K pariicular spot which can lie Identified hy its appearance fits! 
appears on the eastern limb, or edge, of the disc, passea acmsa to the 
wcBtem limb, and then disappears ; but after about two weehs, reap- 
pears on the eaateni limb, completing an entiro rerolation in about 
Pig. 67. 




27i days. Bat this must be longer than the period of a rotation, 
because the earth is moving in its orbit in the same direction. When, 
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therefore, the earth has completed one revolution, the number of revo- 
lutions of the spots will be one less than the actual number of 
rotations of the sun for the time. Hence, 865^ days -s- 27i days = 13.4, 
revolutions of spots ; and 18.4 + 1 = 144, rotations of the sun ; there- 
fore, 3d5i days -i-14.4 = 25i days, the time of one rotation. (See Fig, 67). 

&• It may appear singular, at the first view, to infer an eastward rota- 
tion of the sun from an apparent westward motion of the spots ; but 
it must be remembered that the sides of the sim and earth presented 
to each other at any time are moving in opposite directions in space, 
while both bodies move in the same direction in circular motion. 

c. Discovery of the Spots. — The discovery of spots on the solar 
disc is noticed in history as early as 807 A. D. ; but their true appear- 
ance and extent were unknown untU the invention of the telescope, in 
the beginning of the 17th century, at which time (in 1611) they were 
attentively observed by Galileo and others. In recent years, the sun 
has received a very great deal of attention from astronomers, and 
many interesting facts have been made known respecting its appearance 
and physical constitution. 

152. The inclination of the sun's axis to the ecliptic is 
7^° ; and, in consequence of this inclination, the spots 
appear to move across the disc in lines of various directions 
and form, sometimes being straight and sometimes curved. 
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APPABKKT PATHS OF BOLAB SPOTS. 



Fig. 68 illustrates this. In March, when the south pole is presented to 
the spectator, the paths assume the appearance indicated in the first circle ; 
in JuDe, they are straight and oblique, because the observer is in the plane 



Questions. ~^>. Why do the spots eeem to more tram east to west? c. History of 
tbeir discovery 1 162. What is the inclination of the sun's axis ? 
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of the ma'B equator; whllo In September, the observer beiog nortti of its 
equator, the Dorth pole Ib Cnrned toward him, and they are aa reprcBented 
tn the third circle. [The Inclination of the nxia is cxu^reraled in the 
diagram.) 

153. Appearance of the Spots. — When the spots are 
examined by means of a telescope, they present the appear- 
ance of irregolar black patches surrounded with a dusky 
border or fringe, the whole sometimes encompassed with a 
bright surface or ridge. The black portion in the centre is 
called the umbra or nucleus ; the dusky border, the j?enwm- 
hra ; and the bright surfiices seen around the spots, or by 
themselves on other parts of the disc, are called ftwula, 

VlK. 69. 




_, 38 the nucleus is absent ; and eomo'.lmes spots ore seen 

without any penumbra. The nucleus la not of a uniform blackness, 
but generaJly contains an inteDselj black apot in the centre. Thcsa 
spots usually appear in cluelers, numbering from two to risty or sev- 
enty, or even many more. 

154. Variability of the Spots.— The solar spots con- 
stantly undergo very great changes in number, form, size, 
and general appearance. 



langefl ds lliflj undart^ 
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a. Sometimee the sun's disc wiU be entirely free &ant them, and 
will contiaae so for weeks sjid months ; at other times, thej will bunt 
forth and Bpre«d orisr certain parts of it in gTea,t numbers. After 
twentf-flve jeon of continued observations, M. Schwabe, a Qeraian 
astronomer, discovered that there was a periodical increase and de- 
crease of the number and siie of the spots ; and Prof. Wolf, of Zurich, 
by comparing the obaervatiuna made during the hist hundred years, 
has shown that this period bus varied between 8 and 16 years. These 
periods aie thought b; some to depend upon physical inBuences exerted 
by some of the planets, particularly Venus and Juidter, when in cer- 
tain portions of theit orbits. 

Fig. ;o. 




.T M, 136(1, iHomiia tbk ■■wn.Low-n 

b. The spots are mostly confined to two zones parallel to the equator, 
and extending from 5° to 35° from it ; and they appear to have a tend- 
ency to arranft? tliem83lvp8 In lines pamllel to the equator. 

c. The duration of single sixits is also very variable. A spot haa 
been seen to make its appearance and vanish within twenty-four 

Onwriost-n. Wli«t periofl> huTe b*en eiUbllDiedr 6. To irlimt toot •« tb* 
■pals moitly conflned f e. Their duntiDD t 
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honrs ; while others have continued for nine or ten weeks, without 
much change of appearance. 

</• Their magnitude also presents very great diversity. Spots are 
not unfrequently seen that subtend an angle of more than 60", or 
nearly seven times the sun's horizontal parallax ; the diameter of such 
spots must therefore be more than 25,000 miles. A spot in June, 1843, 
continued visible to the naked eye for a whole week, its length being 
estimated at 74,000 miles. One observed in 1889, by Capt Davis, had 
a linear extent of 186,000 miles. 

Fig. 70 represents a large spot as seen and drawn by Mr. Nasmyth, an 
English astronomer, in 18t0. It shows the umbra, penumbra, the latter 
arching the former as well as surrounding it, and also the dotted or mottled 
surface of the sun, as seen through a powerful telescope. The penumbra 
presents the appearances to which Mr. Nasmyth has applied the name of 
** willow leaves," from their fancied resemblance to such objects. 

155. Theories as to the Physical Constitution of 
THE, Sun. — ^The most generally received hypothesis as to 
the nature of the sun is that it is an opaque body surrounded 
by an atmosphere of luminous matter, and that the spots 
are openings in the aimcsphere,. through which the dark 
body of the sun becomes visible. 

a. This hypothecs was first advanced by Dr. Wilson, of Glasgow^ 
in 1769. In 1798, Sir William Herschel suggested the hypothesis that 
two atmospheres encompass the sun ; the first or lower one being 
formed of a partially opaque or cloudy stratum reflecting light, but 
emitting none of itself; and the second consisting of luminous mat- 
ter, which is the source of the sun's light, and gives to the disc its 
form and limit. This luminous atmosphere has been sometimes caUed 
the photwphere, 

b. The existence of a thii*d atmosphere, very nearly transparent, 
and extending a great distance above the photosphere, is clearly uidi- 
cated by the diminished brightness of the sun's disc toward the edges. 

c. Wilson's and Herschel's hypotheses, as developed and modified 



QuKSTiONS.— <l. Tholr magnitude? 156. What Renerally received hypotheidB as to 
the cause of the spots ? a. By whom advanced ? b. What cvirlence of a third atmos- 
phere? e. now do Wilson's and Herschel's hypotheses explain the phenomena? 
Cause of the openings ? 
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by more recent observers, explain all the phenomena of the spots. 
The black umbra is the body of the son, while the penumbra is the 
non-luminous atmosphere, or cloudy stratum, rendered visible by the 
larger opening in the photosphere above it. When this opening is 
smaller, no penunabra is visible ; and when there is no opiening in the 
cloudy stratum, no black nucleus is visible. These openings or rents 
are supposed by Sir John Herschel to be caused by changes of tem- 
perature, in a manner similar to the production of tornadoes and other 
agitations of the earth's atmosphere. 

156. The spots and other appearances on the sun's disc 
indicate, without doubt, the existence of a luminous atmos- 
phere, consisting of gaseous matter in an incandescent 
state, — ^like the flame of an ordinary gas-burner, — and 
another atmosphere, also gaseous, and almost perfectly trans- 
parent, extending to a considerable distance beyond. 

a* The gaseous character of the atmosphere, denied by Sir William 
Herschel, seems to have been conclusively proved by M. Arago, by means 
of an ingenious application of the principle of polarized light. M. Faye 
estimates the height or extent of the photosphere at 4,000 mile& 

b, EirchhoflPs Hypothesis. — A simpler hypothesis than Wilson's 
and Herschel's has within the last five years been advanced by Eirchhoff, 
a German physicist, and others, to account for the phenomena of the 
spots, consistently with the established facts, as above stated. Accord- 
ing to this hypothesis the nucleus of the sun is an incandescent, solid 
or liquid mass, the vapors arising from wliich form the atmospheres, 
the denser and lower one being luminous from the incandescent particles 
that float in it. Changes of temperature in this atmosphere give rise 
to tornadoes and other violent agitations ; and descending currents pro- 
duce the ox>enings, which are dark because filled with clouds of various 
degrees of condensation. This theory, and the experiments upon which 
it is based, are receiving, at present, much attention from astronomers 
and physicists ; and tht^re is reason to believe, that when fully devel- 
oped, it will entirely supersede the cumbrous and therefore improbable 
hypothesis so long and so ingeniously sustained. 

QuKSTiOKS. — ^156. What is certainly indicated by the phenomena? a. Gaseous char- 
acter of the atmosphere ? b, G::plaiii KirchhoflTs hypothesis. 
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157. The apparent diameter of the eun at each of the 
planets diminishes in proportioiL as the distance increases. 
Thus, at Mercury, it is 3J times as great aa at the earth ; 
hut at Neptune, only j'g as large. 

a. The Burfoce of the soloi cUbc at MeKtur most therefore bo 
about 6,000 times as great aa at Neptooe, and the iateiiutj of its 
Ught and heat in the same proportion, 

b. Variona experimentB Beem to ahow that the light of the «un at 
the earth ia equal to that of 600,000 full moons ; (Wollaaton eetimated 
it at 800,000.) The light of the aun at Neptune must therefoie be 
equal to about OTO times that of the full moon at the earth. The 
eledrie Ught is the only light that approxiniates in intensity to the 
light of the Bun. 

c. The iiUenMty of heal at the ani&ce of the aon has been esti- 
mated to be 800,000 times that received at any point of the earth's but- 
&ce. Sir John Herachel auppoa«a that it would be auffideut to melt a 
ffrllmler of ice 45 miles in diameter, plunged into the sun, at the rate 
of 200,000 mills a second. 

158. In addition to the rotation on its axis, the snn 
appears to have a progressive motion in space, revolving 
with all its attendant bodies around some remote star or 
centre. 
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ZODIACAL LIGHT. 



a. The point to which it is tending lias, ttata a v&st number of 
obeervaUons ninde \>y different BBtroaomere, been located in 360° 20' of 
right BBcension, and 33° S13' of declination. Its anniml velotutj is enp- 
XKiBod to be about 100 million of miles. 

THE ZODIACAL LIOHT, 

150. The Zodiacal Light is a faint luminons appear- 
ance, of tlie form of a triangle or cone, seen at certain 
seasons of the year, in the evening at the western, and in 
the morning at the eastern horizon. 

*^*' '^ «. Its color is a faint white, tinged 

with fellow at the ba«e, and lading 
awaj toward the apei, which is not 
sharp, bat obtuse, or rounded. It 
extends obliqaelf from the horizon, 
in the plane of the sun's equator, 
and hence, very neiifly in that of the 
ecliptic ; the distance of its ape\ 
itota the sun varying from 40° to 
100° or more. Its breadth at the 
horizon also varies from 8° to 30°. 

b. It is seen most distinctly in 
March and April after auuset, and in 
September and October before sun- 
rise ; because, at those times, the 
ecliptic is most nearly perpendic- 
ular to the horizon. In tropical 
regions It is more cvnapicuons than in the higher latitudes, and has 
been seen at midnight at both sides of the horizon at once, extending 
upwards so as almost to form a luminous arch. 

It apposirod thus to Chapliun Jones of the U. 8. Navy, who, fima 1858 
to IKiT, made a loog luid careful neriea of observations of It at the equator 
and between the tropics. He thought llie obaened phenomena proved it 
to be a nebulous ring encumpaasing the earth. Hamboldt, In the same 
latitudes, also saw llie donblo apptarante of tbia light. 
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ZODIACAL LIGHT. Ill 

€• Cause of the Zodiacal light. — ^Various hypotheses have been 
suggested to account for the zodiacal light; that most generally 
received at present is, that it is a nebulous mass of great tenuity, 
of the shape of a lens, encompassing the sun at its equator, and 
extending sometimes beyond the orbit of the earth. 

d. It must therefore sometimes envelop the earth in the plane of the 
ecliptic ; and consequently, to a person situated at the equator, or at 
either of the solstices, when the sun is in the other, would necessarily 
appear, about the time of midnight, at both sides of the horizon ; while, 
farther north or south, it would disappear at that thne, because viewed 
at a lower altitude, and through its narrowest part ; and would there be 
visible only in the evening, near the sun, where the line of view would 
penetrate it at its greatest thickness. 

€• Professor Norton regards it as made up of " streams of particles 
continually flowing away from the sun, under the operation of a force 
of solar repulsion due to disturbances occasioned by the planets in 
the magnetic condition of the particles composing the photosphere, 
and, therefore, arising from the same physical cause as that which 
produces the spots." He also traces a connection between it and the 
luminous appearance called the corona, seen at the time of a total 
eclipse of the sun around the obscured disc. The zodiacal light, he 
thinks, " may vary in brightness from one year to another, with the 
varying activity of discharge from the sun*s surface." By others it 
has been regarded as a vast ring of meteors circulating about the sun, 
and finally impinging upon it. 

/. Meteoric Theory of the Sun's Heat— This hypothesis of a 
Tonstant shower of meteoric bodies falling upon the sun, has been 
used to account for the support of its heat ; for their collision with the 
sun would necessarily generate an intense heat, just as iron may be- 
heated to any degree by hammering it. It is calculated that bodies of 
the density of granite falling all over the sun to the depth of 12 feet 
in a year, and with the velocity wliich they would acquire (384 miles 
in a second), would maintain the solar heat. If Mercury were to strike 
the sun, it would generate an amount of heat equal to all the sun emits 
in seven years ; while the shock of Jupiter would supply the loss of 
more than 30,000 years. 



QuKSTiOMB.— r. How \% the Eodlacal light explained ? d. How is the luminous arch 
explained? e. Professor Norton's opinion? /. Theory to account for the sun's heat? 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE MOON. 

160. The Moon, although one of the smallest bodies in 
the solar system, is, to us, next to the sun, the most con- 
spicuous, interesting, and important, on account of its close 
connection with our own planet, and the effects which it 
produces upon it. 

161. The orbit of the moon is elliptical ; the point nearest 
to the earth being called the pebigee,* and the point 
fiarthest from it, the APOGEE.f 

162. Its mean distance from the earth is 238,800 miles ; 
and it is 26,000 miles nearer to us in perigee than in apogee. 

a» Its eccentricity is, therefore, 13,000 nules, or about .055 of its 
mean distance. This is more than three times as great, in proportion, 
as that of the earth, which is less than .017. j^ , 

h. To Find its Distance. — ^The distance of the moon is found by. 
the method and rule explained in Art. 145. The moon's mean hori- 
zontal parallax is 5^, the sine of which is .01657 : hence, 3956 -f- .01657 
= 238,745 ; which is very nearly the distance found by exact com- 
putation. 

c. This is the distance of the moon from the earth's centre ; conse- 
quently it is about 4,000 miles nearer to a point of the earth's surface 



* From the Greek words peri^ meaning neavy and^^^Aa earth. 
t From the Greek words apo^ meaning from^ and gee^ the earth, 

QuRBTiONB.— 160. What is the moon? 161. What is perigee? Apogee? 163. The 
mean distance of the moon ? How much greater in apogee than in perigee ? a. The 
eccentricity of the moon's orhit? b. How to calculate the distance? e. The distance 
of the moon at the horizon and in the zenith ? 
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directly under it ; and, with reference to any particular place on the 
surface of the earth, its distance varies with its altitude, being greatest 
at the horizon, and least at the zenith ; that is, about 4,000 miles 
further in the horizon than when in the zenith. 

Thus (Fig. 73), when the moon is at A, in Fig. 73. 

the horizon, its distance' from the place P is g 

A P ; hut at B, in the zenith, it is B P ; and ^^^""^ — ^-v^ 

A P is obviously greater than B P by y^ ^\ 

nearly the radius of the earth, or about / \ \ 

4,000 miles. • / Pl V^ 

d. Motion of the Apsides. — Theposi- / I \ \ \ 

tions of the apogee and perigee in space ^ 

are determined by noticing when the moon's apparent diameter is 
greatest and when least. Careful observations of this kind show that 
these points shift their positions, and that the line of apsides completes 
a circuit from west to east in 8^ SlOi**. Tiiis is called the progresaian 
of the apsides. 

1G3. The inclination of the moon's orbit to the plane of 
the ecliptic is about 5^^° ; consequently, it crosses this plane 
in two points called the moorCs nodes, 

a. Their xx)sitions are ascertained by observing from day to day the 
distance of the moon's centre from the ecliptic, which is its latitude, 
and noticing when «tUeftlatitude becomes nothing. It must then be in 
one of the nodes ; when it comes from the south, the ascending node, 
and when from the north, the descending node. 

6. Motion of the Line of Nodes. — The line of nodes, like the line 
of apsides, is subject to a change, but in a retrograde direction, or 
from east to west. It completes a revolution in 18^ years. 

164. The mean apparent diameter of the moon is 31 ;J', 
or a little more than half of a degree ; being about the 
same as that of the sun. The real diameter of the moon is, 
therefore, 2,162 miles. 

a. The Size of the Moon Calculated.— Por the distance multi- 

QtriqSTiON^. — d. Motion of apsides? 163. The inclination of the moon's orbit? 
Nodes ? a. How to determine their position's ? h. Motion of line of nodes ? 164. 
What is the apparent diameter of the moon ? Real dfafp^ter ? a, lloyr found ? 
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plied by the Bine* of the apparent diameter is equal to tke real diameter 
(Art. 147, a). The sine of the apparent diameter is .Q09055, and 
238,800 X .009055 = 2162.3, which is the real diameter of the moon. 

&• Surface, Volume, Mass. — The diameter being very nearly equal 
to ,^f that of the earth, its surface is (-i^r)'» or tSti or about A of the 
earth's surface ; and its volume (^rf, or about ^ that of the earth. 
Its m€t88 is estimated to be about ^ of the earth's ; and consequently 
its density must be considerably less, about $. 



PHASES. OP THE MOON. 

165. The moon, when she first becomes visible in the 
west, is seen as a slender crescent ; but from evening to 
evening her form expands as her angular distance eastward , 
from the sun increases, until when in quadrature, or 90° 
from the sun, half of her disc is visible. When she has 
departed so far to the east that she rises just as the sun sets, 
the whole of her disc is seen, and she is said to be full. 
After this she becomes the waning moon, rising later and 
later, and growing less and less, until she may be seen in 
the east as a bright crescent just before sunrise. A short 
time after this she disappears, and then becomes visible 
again in the west These different appearances, called the 
phases of the moon, prove that she revolves around the earth 
from west to east 

166. When the moon is in conjunction, the dark side 
being turned toward us, she is called neto moon; when she 
is in quadrature and shows half of her disc, she is called 
half -moon ; when she is in opposition, she is called full 
moon. When she is in quadrature after conjunction, she is 
said to be in her first qtmrter ; when in quadrature after 
opposition, in her last quarter. 



Questions. — b. The surface, rolnine, and mass of the moon ? Id5. Dsscrihe the 
phases of the moon ? 166. What is the phase in conjunction, etc. ? 




167. When she ia between conjunction and quadrature 
she assumes the crescent form, and is then said to be homed ; 
when she is between opposition and qnadratare, she exhibits 
more than one^^iaJf of her disc, bat not the whole, and ia 
said to bo gibbous. 



The poutiona of new and full i 



\ are Bometimes called the 



168. The phases of the moon are the different portions of 
her illuminated surface which she presents to the earth as 
she revolves around ii 



Trom the (3reek word tgxygia, TaeaaVa^&yoldng together. 
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2^ 75. In Fig. 75, let the par. 

Ew tially darkened circle 

^^^ represent the moon ; S^ 

^>* the direction of the sun ; 

£, the direction of the 
earth on one side of the 
moon, and E', its direc- 
tion on the opposite side • 
^"^ — ^ Then a & will represent 

the line which separates 

the illuminated and 

^' darkened hemispheres of 

MooH HOBKBD AWD GWBOus. thc moou *, aud e d, that 

which separates the hemisphere turned toward the earth from that turned 

away from it. At E, a <; being the only part of the disc visible, the moon 

appears homed ; while at E', h e being visible, the form is gibbous. 

a. Hence we can find the time of a revolution of the moon by 
observing the phases. If the earth were at rest, the time from one 
new or full moon to the next would be exactly the period of a revolution ; 
but as the earth is constantly advancing in her orbit, when the moon 
has completed a revolution, she has to move still farther in order to 
come into the same relative position vnth the earth and sun. 

169. The time from one new moon to the next is 29i 
days. This is the synodic period, and is called a synodiml 
month, or lunation, 

a» Sidereal Period Calculated. — ^In a year, or SQ5\ days, the 
moon makes 365t -!- 29 J, or 12, *,^ synodic revolutions ; but the side- 
real, or actual, revolutions of the moon must be one more ; because 
each synodic revolution is equal to one sidereal revolution and a part 
of another, equal, in auj^lar measurement, to the advance of the earth 
in her orbit durinp^ each synodic revolution of the moon. Hence, the 
moon performs 13 ,^^ sidereal revolutions in 365i days : but 365i days 
-i-13,V8 ==27:V days (nearly), which is, therefore, the time of one 
sidereal revolution. 

In Fig, 76, let A B represent the advance of the earth in its orbit, while 
the moon complotep a synodic revolution, that is, moves from c, the posi- 
tion of inferior conjunction, till she arrives at the same relative position 

QuKSTiONa— a. What can we find by the phases ? 169. What Is a synodicanDootb, 
or lunation ? a. How to find the sidereal period ? Explain by the diagram. 
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seen, eqanl In aognlftr meaauremBnt to AB; since the arc A B beara the 
name proitorlioo to llie enrth's orbit that E D doca to that of the moon. 

170. Owing to the conBtant advance of the moon in her 
orbit, she rises and, of course, arrives at the meridian and 
Beta, about 50 minutes later each successive day, 

a. This is the average interval of time between the succeBsive ris- 
ingB of the moon ; for since she moved through theecUpticin 291 dajB, 
ber daily advance is equal to about 12i° ; bat a place upon the earth's 
Burfiice mores 15° in one hour, and hence, requires neacij 50 minnteo 
to overtake the moon. K the moon's orbit or the ecliptic, mnce the 
inclination is veT7 small, always made the same angle with the hori- 
zon, this wotild be the conatant interval ; but, in coneeqaence of the 
obtiqmtj of the ecliptic, this angle coatiunolly varies during each 
lunatiop. 

171. The Harvest Moon is the full moon that occurs 
in high latitudes, near the time of the autumnal equinox, in 
September and October, when she rises but a little later for 
several successive evenings, and thus affords light for col- 
lecting the harvest. 

a. By meana of the globe. It may be easily shown that the cdipUc 
is most oblique to the horizon in the si^s Pisces and Aries, and least 
80 in Virgo and Libra ; 00 that when the moon is in the former aigns, 
in this latitude, aha rises only about half an hour later, but when in 
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the latter, more than an hour. This difibrenoe is, however, only 
noticed when the moon happens to be full while in Pisces or Aries, 
and thus rises, for several eveningfs, in the higher latitudes, but 
a few minutes later. These full moons must occur, of course, in 
September and October, when the sun is in the opposite signs, Virgo 
and Libra. In the former month, the full rnoon in England is called 
the Harvest Moon ; in the latter, sometimes, the Hunter^ s Moon. 



Let H 8 H M (Fig. 77) represent 
the horizon ; 8, the position of the 
sun at sunset ; M, the full moon 
just rising ; 8 A M, the part of the 
equator, and 8 B M, the part of the 
ecliptic above the horizon, the sun 
being in Libra, the autumnal equi- 
nox, and the moon in Aries, the 
vernal equinox. 8ince the southern 
half of the ecliptic lies east of Libra, 
it will be evident that in or near 
this position the ecliptic must malte 
the smallest angle with the horizon ; 
and consequently, while the moon 
malccs her daily advance in her 
orbit, M &, she only descends below 
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the horizon a distance equal to A h; while, if her orbit made a greater 
angle with the horizon, as 8 A M, she would, by advancing through the 
equal arc M a, descend below the horizon a distance equal to h a. 

b. In the Polar RegionSi since the full moon must be opposite to 
the sun, it remains constantly above the horizon ; and during about 15 
days passes through its changes without rising or setting, appearing 
to move around the horizon ; and at the pole, in a circle exactly parallel 
to it. At the time of the solstice, it is first seen in the west in its first 
quarter, and continues constantly visible till the last quarter. These 
brilliant moonlight nights serve partially to compensate the inhabit- 
ants of those dreary regions for the long absence of the sun. 

r. Moonlight in Winter. — ^The moonlight nights in the temperate 
latitudes are longer and more brilliant in winter than in summer; 
especially about the time of the winter solstice. For when the sun is 
in Capricorn, 23^° south of the equinoctial, the full moon is in the op- 



QuESTKura— d. The moon as seon at the polar regions? e. Moonlight In winter? 
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poBite Agn, Cancer, 23^° north of the equinoctial, and therefore 
culminates at a great altitude ; and, if she happens to be also at the 
point of her orbit, 5^° north of the ecliptic, at her greatest altitude, 
which is equal to the complement of the latitude plus 23^° plus 51°. 
In New York, this is 49' + 23^ + 51° = 77° 38'. 

172. Observations with the telescope show that the moon 
always presents very nearly the same hemisphere to the 
earth. This proves that it rotates on its axis once during 
each sidereal month, or 27] days. 

« 

a. The Tmaesisted eye is able easily to perceive that the dusky 
spots on the disc of the moon constantly keep in the same relative po- 
sition and present the same appearance ; and this could not occur if 
she rotated so as to present in succession different hemispheres to the 
earth. Just as we infer a rotation of the sun from the apparent 
motion of the solar spots, so we know that the moon rotates during 
one revolution around the earth, by the observed fact that the lunar 
spots have no apparent motion ; since, if the moon performed no rota- 
tion, the spots on its disc would move across it firom west to east, 
keeping pace with the moon's motion in the ecliptic, and completing 
one apparent revolution in 29^ days. 

Fig. 78. 
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That the moon must perform one rotation during each sidereal months 
in order to keep the same side turned toward the earth, will be evident 
from the annexed diagram (Fig. 78). Let the line 1, 2, 3, etc., represent 
a portion of the earth^s orbit, and the dotted curve the real orbit of the moon, 
as it is carried by the earth around the sun during one lunation. When 



QcnE8TiONB.'^172. Ilotr do we know that the tnoon rotates? a. How to explain thlsf 
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the earth is at 1, the moon is full ; at 2, last quarter ; at 8, new ; at 4, first 
quarter ; and at 5, full again. The line a h indicates the position of the 
moon at the commencement of a rotation ; and the pardUd line e d, its 
position if it had only completed a rotation at the end of the lunation ; but 
it is evident that in order to keep the same face to the earth at 5, it must 
have turned more than one rotation by the angle contained between c d 
and ef. Hence, during a synodic period, or lunation, the moon performs 
more than one rotation, which she completes in a sidereal period, or 27^ 
days. 

173. The real orbit of the moon, as she is carried by the 
earth around the sun, crosses the earth's orbit every 14^", 
but departs so Uttle from it that it is always concave to the 
sun. 

a. It will be evident from Fig. 78, that the moon crosses the earth's 
orbit twice during each lunation, or 29^ days ; but there are nearly 12^ 
lunations in a year ; hence the moon must cross the earth's orbit 25 
times during one year ; and 360** ^- 25 = 14i° (nearly). 

6. The Lunar Orbit. — The orbit of the moon, if correctly repre- 
sented in relation to that of the earth, would present the appearance 
of a continuous curve, never crossing itself, and so slightly deviating 
from the earth's orbit as, unless drawn on a very large scale, scarcely 
to be distinguished from it. This will be evident when it is considered 
that the moon's distance from the earth is only about ^^^ of the earth's 
distance from the 3un. Why the lunar orbit is always concave to the 
sun, will be made dear by the following diagram : — 

Let the dotted curve A B C D E represent the moon's orbit crossing: that 
of the earth at A, C, and E. At A, the moon is in first quarter^ and west of 
the earth (although east of the mn) ; at B, it has made one-fourth of a revolu- 
tion, and is opposite to the sun and full ; at C, it is in last quarter, bein;; 
east of the earth ; at D, it is new ; and at E, again west of the earth and 
in first quarter, haying thus completed (me lunation. The arc A C or C E 
being known, it it easy to compute the distance of the chwd A C or C E 
from the arc. This wiU be found to be about 750,000 miles ; but as the 
moon's distance from the earth is only 240,000 miles, its orbit can never be 
beyond the chord, but must, as at C D E, be within it ; and hence, must be 
always coikcave to the sun. In the diagram, the principle only is illustrated, 



QmcBTioKB. — ^173. Describe the real orbit of the moon, a. How often does it cross 
the earth* B orbit T &• Why always concave to the sun ? Explain from the diagram. 
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Pig. 79. 




the relative distance of the moon heing greatly exaggerated, as well as the 
orbital movement of the earth during the lunation. The arc A C £ in the 
diagram is more than 120° ; whereas, it should be only about 29°. 

c. Iiibratioiui of the Moon. — ^As the orbit of the moon is elliptical, 
her velocity is not uniform, sometimes exceeding that of her rotation, 
and at other times exceeded by it. In consequence of this, a small 
jwrtion of the hemisphero turned, away from the earth becomes visi- 
ble alternately at the eastern and western limbs. This is called the 
libraHan* in longitttde, A portion of her surface is also exhibited 
alternately at each pole, caused by the inclination of her axis to the 
plane of her orbit. This is called the libration in latitude. 

The greatest extent of the libration in longitude is T 53' ; in lati- 
tude, 6"* 47' ; and the whole amount of the moon's surface made visible 
by both is about y^u. There is also a third libration caused by tho 
difference in the angle under which the moon is viewed at any place 
when on the meridian from that at which we see it when at or near 
the horizon. This is called the diurnal Ubroition, It is, howler, 
quite inconsiderable, amounting to only 32" when greatest, and bring- 
ing into view but y^o of the moon's surface. Hence, -f^^^ of the 
lunar surface is all that we are ever able to see ; i^oVff having never 
been gazed at by any human eye. 



* LibrcUion means a balancing^ and is applied in consequence of the ap- 
parent rolling or vibratory motion of the moon from one side to the other. 

- — -• — -■ — ~- - ■ ■ ■ ■■■ ■ — ^ 

QVEsnoKS. — 0. What are librationst Of how many kinds? Explain each. How 
much of the moon*8 surface have ve erer been able to Bee ? 
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d» Position of the Lunar Axis. — The moon's axis leans toward 
its orbit 6° 39* ; hence, this is the angle which the plane of its equator 
makes with that of its orbit ; and observation determines that the 
plane paralle] to the ecliptic lies between these two pUmes ; therefore, 
the inclination of the moon's axis to the plane of the ecliptic is equal 
to 6'' ay— 5° 8', (the inclination of the orbit) ; that is, V 31'. 

It is a curious feu^ that the line of equinoxes of the moon constantly 
coincides with the line of nodes of its orbit, the ascending node of its 
orbit being situated at the descending node of its equator. Hence the 
lunar equinoxes retrograde with the nodes, and the pole of the moon 
revolves aroimd that of the ecliptic, requiring 18J^ years to complete 
the circuit. 

Fig. 80. Fig. 80 represents 

the moon in two po- 
sitions of her orbit, 
0; at 1, in tlie 
ascending node, and 
at 2, when she has 
her greatest north- 
em latitude. E E 
represents the plane 
of the ecliptic, and 
E' E', a plane paral- 
lel to it, each pass- 
ing between the 
planes of the moon^s equator and orbit, and at the point where the former 
descends below the latter. The angular distance between the planes E E 
and E' E', of course, never exceeds SJ^"*, which is about ten times the appar- 
ent diameter of the moon as seen from the earth. Hence, the greatest 
distance between these planes is about ten times the diameter of the moon, 
or 21,600 miles, which at the distance of the sun subtends an angle of 
abo|^49''i and to this extent may affect the inclination of the axis to the 
ecliptic. 

174. Owing to the small inclination of the moon's axis 
to the plane of the ecliptic (1° 31'), she can have but very 
little change of seasons, and that not i^^Hstant, because her 
axis does not always point in the same direction. 

a» From what has been said above (Art. 173, d), it will be evident 

QuxsTiONS.— d. Explain and illustrate the position of the lunar axlck What curious 
fact is mentioned ? 174. What change of seasons has the moon ? a. What change fn 
the equinoxes and solstices? 
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that the lunar solstices and equinoxes change places with each other 
every 9} years ; whereas, the period required for a similar change in 
the earth, occasioned by precession, is about 13,000 years. 

175. A lunar day must be nearly 15 times as long as one 
of our days, and a lunar night of the same length ; since 
any place on the moon's surface requires 29^ days to return 
to the same relative position with the sun. Hence the sun 
must remain above the horizon during one half of that 
period, and below it the other half. 

a» Mountains situated at either of the lunar poles must have per- 
petual day ; for the sun there can never be more than l^"* below the 
horizon ; and on so small a body as the moon, the horizon would dip 
that amount at an elevation of about ^ mile. 

b» The Earth's Light. — On one hemisphere of the moon, the long 
night must be relieved by the light of the earth, which exhibits the 
same phases to the moon as the latter does to the earth, except that 
they are reversed ; that is, when the moon is new to us, the earth is 
full to the moon ; and when the lunar form is but a slender crescent, 
the earth is gibbous, showing itself with almost full splendor. Now, 
as the earth's disc contains about 14 times as much surface as that of 
the moon, the light of the earth must cause a very considerable illu- 
mination. 

c. The effect of this is seen when the moon is just emerging from 
conjunction, the dark part of her disc being slightly illumined by the 
light of the nearly fuU earth, so that the full, round form of the 
moon's disc becomes visible, the bright crescent appearing at the edge 
toward the sun. This is sometimes called " the old moon in the new 
moon's arms." 

d. The Earth appears Stationary to the Moon.— The e^rth, 
although it exhibits phases to the moon, does not appear to revolve 
around it, but remains at every place on the lunar hemisphere which 
is turned toward it, nearly at a fixed point in the heavens ; this point 
varying, of course, with the change of place of the observer. This 
will be obvious, when it is considered that the rotation of the moon 
would give the earth an apparent motion from eoM to west; but the 

QUKSTioNB. — ^175. What is the length of a lunar day and night? a. Where is there 
perpetual day ? h. The earth's light — effect on the moon? c. "The old moon in the 
Hew moon^s armH V d. Why must the earth appear stationary to the moon ? 
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motion of the moon in her orbit wouid give it an apparent motion at 
the same rate, from toest to east; hence, one counteractB the other, and 
the earth appears to be almost stationary, only shifting its position 
backward and forward by the amount of libration. 

176. Appearances indicate that the moon has very little, 
if any, atmosphere ; and that its sarface is as devoid of 
water as of air. 

a. When viewed with a telescope, the surface of the moon appears 
entirely unobscured by any clouds or vapors floating over it ; and 
when the moon's edge comes in contact with a star, the latter is im- 
mediately extinguished ; whereas, if there were an atmosphere, it 
would, from the e£fect of refraction, rest on the edge for a short time ; 
that is, it would be visible wBbn a short distance actually behind the 
moon. Observations of this kind have been made with so much 
nicety, that it is believed that an 'atmosphere two thousand times less 
dense than that of the earth could not have escaped detection. If any 
atmosphere therefore exists, it must be rarer than the attenuated air 
in the exhausted receiver of the most perfect air-pump. 

b. The absence of water follows from that of air ; since, without 
the latter, the heat of the sun would be incapable of preserving the 
temperature above the freezing point ; as we see on the tops of terres- 
trial mountains, which are constantly covered with snow, from the 
extreme rarefaction of the air at those heights. If water existed, it 
would therefore soon be converted into ice ; but we see no indications 
of it even in this form. 

C« Some have accounted for this by supposing that the internal heat 
of the moon was once very great, as is that of the earth at the present 
time ; but that having cooled, the moon has contracted in volume, and 
that vast caverns have thus been formed in its interior, into which the 
wafSr has penetrated, and, of course, disappeared. Indeed, it is obvi- 
ous that only great internal heat could keep an ocean upon the surface 
of a body like the earth or moon. 

SELENOGRAPHY. 

177. That part of the moon's surface which is turned 
toward the earth has been very carefully observed, and all 

QuEBTiONB.— 176. Has the moon any atmosphere ? a. How is this known ? b. Why 
no water? e. How accounted for? 177. What is selenography ? 
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the objects upon it delineated upon mapa or charts, so as to 
show tiieir exact forms and relative positions. This branch 
of astronomical science is called Selenography.* 

a, ThiB department of the aetroDomer'a labors baa been proaecuted 
with eitraordinarj zeal and Industry hy the PrnEsinn aetronomera, 
Beer and Mfidler. Their chart, meaearing 37 inches in diameter, 
exhibita the lunar surface with the moat aslonlBhing' minuteness and 
accuracy. Other charta have also been cooetructed ; and the moon ia 
Btill receiving a very scrutinizing survey by a unmber of eminent 
astronomers, each taking a separate belt or zone, with the object of 
arriving at st^ greater minuteness of delineation. 

178. The moon's disc when viewed through a telescope 
presents a diversified appearance of dusky and bright spots ; 
the latter being evidently elevated portions of the surface, 
and the former, plains or valleys. 

a. The dusky patches were once thought to he seas, and they still 
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retaia tkese names in selenogTapli;, altbougb without ajiy socli literal 
meanitig ; thus, one is called Mare TranquUlifaiig, or Sea of Tranquil- 
lity ; another. Mare IfedarU, Sea of Nectar, etc 

b. Lunar Mountains.— Mouutaina on the moon's snrfoce are indi- 
cated by the bright spots tliat appear scattered over the disc, and 
beyond the Urminator, or line that separates the dark from the illumi- 
nated psf t of the diw;, and by the shailows cast upon the sur&ce of the 
mom when the sun shines obliquely upon these elevations, 

Ct These moontains are of various forms. Including with others, the 
following : — 

1. Bugged and predpiUnu range$, many of a circnlar form, enclos- 
ing graal plains, called on this account, " Bulwark Plains," &om 40 to 
Pl(t, 83. 




ISO miles in diameter ; S. Lofty mouiUalTU, of a circular form, 
endodngan area from 10 to CO mUes in diameter, resemUing the crater 



qCHTIOHB,— A. Bovsi 



B. Wlut (slMwi Of m 
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of aTotcsDobnt of Twtrize, and Hometimee containing Id th« centre one 
or mora loft; peaks : aocli formations are called Binfy Xounlaitu; 
S. Smaller cavitiee, called crater*, also endodng a Tibbie epace, and > 
ceotral moond ; and 4. Deep hoUowe, called hoie$, showing no encloeed 

From tlte Iting Hountuns, stieaki of light and shade radiate on all 
ndes, spreading to a distance of several hundred miles. Theae are 
called radiating ftreaks. Thej are attributed by some to the streams 
of lava which once flowed in all directions from tbeee evidentlj vol- 
canic monnt^ns. 

d. Copemiciu^Ble. SZ) — TUs is one of the grandest of the 
Bing Mountaina, It is 5fl miles in diameter, and has a central 
monntidn, two of whose ux peaks are qoite conspicuous. Tlie 
summit, a narrow ridge, nearly circular, risea 11,000 feet above the 
bottom. It is very brilliant in the fail moon, sometimes resembling a 
string of pearls. It Ilea on the terminator a day or two after first 
quarter. Another of the Bing Mountains (Tycho) is visiUe to the 
naked eye, in tlie southeast quadrant of tiie moon. It is U miles 
acroaa, and is 16,300 feet high. 

e, Hoi^t of Iiimai Hotintains.— Beer and Midler have calcu- 
lated the beight of more than 1000 ^4^, 33, 
mountidns, several of which reach 
an elevaticsk of S8.000 feet, which 
is nearly equal to that of the loftiest 
terrestrial peaks; and, of course, 
relatively very moch greater. 

To uaderBtaod the principle on 
which the altitude of the laoar monnt- 
bIds la found, let E (fig. 83) repre- 
■ent the position of the cnrtli, C, the 
centre of the moon, S, the direc- 
tion of a ray of the sun, falling oo the 
top of a mount^u at M, nhlcb there- 
fore appears to an observer at E, at 
the distance A M from the terminator 
at A. Now, thU distance can be foand 
by angular meaanrement and calcnla- 



i 



fular meaanrement and calcnla- — ^^ 

Suppose It to t>e about Jt of the apparent diameter of the disc. 
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about V; then A M will be i\s of the moon's diameter, or abont 72 miles. 
Then, from the properties of the right-angled triangle, (A C)« + (A M)* = 
(C M)« ; that is, (10S0)« + (72)« = (C M)« = 1,171,584 ; the square root of which, 
1082.4, will be C M. As this is the sum of the nioon^s radius and the 
height of the mountain, the latter must be 1082.4 — lOSO = 2.4 miles. 

/• The Oeneral Physical Condition of the Moon's Surface, 
therefore, as far as we can observe it, is characterized by uniform deso- 
lation and sterility. Sir John Herschel says, that among the lunar 
mountains is seen in its greatest perfection, the true volcanic charac- 
ter, as observed in the crater of Mt. Vesuvius and elsewhere, except 
that the internal depth of these lunar craters is sometimes two or 
three times as great as the external height, and that they aie of vastly 
greater magnitude. By means of the great telescope of Lord Rosse, 
the interior of some of these craters is seen to be strewed with huge 
blocks, and the exterior crossed by deep gullies radiating from the 
centre. No reliable indication of any active volcano has ever been 
obtained ; although. Sir William Herschel, in 1787, asserted that he 
had seen three lunar volcanoes in actual operation. 

g. Are there People in the Moon ? — ^This question has often been 
discussed, but idly ; since no positive evidence can be adduced on one 
side or the other. The distance of the moon is too great for us to 
detect any artificial structures, as buildings, waUs, roads, etc., if there 
were any ; and certainly, without air or water, no animals such as 
inhabit our own planet could exist thera But the Almighty Creator 
can place animals and intelligent beings in any part of the universe, 
and accommodate them to the peculiar circumstances of their abode ; 
and it would perhaps be strange if He had left even our little satel- 
lite without an intelligent witness of His infinite power and benefi- 
cence. 

IRREGULARITIES OP THE MOON'S MOTIONS. 

179. The attraction of the sun acting nneqnally on the 
moon in diflferent parts of its orbit gives rise to very many 
disturbances and irregularities in its motion ; so that it is a 
very difficult problem to calculate its exact place at any 
given time. 

Questions. — /. Phyrical condition of the moon*8 surface ? g, Ib the moon inhabited ? 
179. Lunar irregularitlea— how caused ? 
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a. The sun's attracting force upon the moon acts directly in cox&- 
j unction and opposition, but, on account of the difference in the 
distance, is greater in the former position than in the latter ; while at 
the quadratures, it acts obliquely, thus giving rise to a variety of dis- 
turbances, or perturbations, 

b. The attraction of the sun upon the moon is absolutely more than 
twice as great as that of the earth ; but being very nearly equal 
on both earth and moon, they move with regard to each other 
almost as if they were not attracted at all by the sun. If the attrao> 
tion of the sun upon the earth were suspended, the moon would 
abandon the earth, and either revolve around the sun, or move directly 
to it. As the distance of the earth and moon from each other is so 
small relatively to their distance from the sun (about ^si^), their mutual 
attractions are not much disturbed by the action of the sun ; but they 
are to some extent. Thus, in conjunction, the moon is attracted more 
than the earth, but in opposition, less ; so that the tendency of the 
sun's force is to puU them apart when in either of these positions. In 
the quadratures, however, the sun's force acts obliquely, and con< 
sequently tends to pull them together. Hence, we may say, the 
attraction of the earth upon the moon is diminished in the syzygies, 
and increased in the quadratures. 

Cm The following are the principal irregularities or inequalities to 
which the moon's motion is subject : (Those completed in short periods 
are called periodical; those that require very long periods for their 
completion are called secular.) 

1. EeectioUt which is the largest of these inequalities* is the variation 
in the moon's longitude, due to the action of the sun, above referred to. 
It depends upon the moon's angular distance from the sun, and the 
eccentricity of its orbit. By it the equation of the centre of the moon 
is diminished in syzygies and increased in quadratures. It may influ- 
ence the moon's longitude to the extent of 1° 2(y. This irregularity 
was discovered by Ptolemy. 

2. The variation, which also affects the longitude of the moon to 
the extent of ZQf. It arises from the disturbing force of the sun, act- 
ing upon the moon when in the octants, or points half-way between 
the syzygies and quadratures. This was discovered by Tycho Brahe, 

Questions. — «• How does the sun^s force art? b. Its effect in syzygies and quadra- 
tures ? e* What is eveetion ? The Tariation ? 
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and was tlie first lunar inequalitj explained bj Sir Isaac Newton by 
applying the law of gravitation. 

3. The annual equation, which results from the varying velocity of 
the earth in its orbit. It may affect the moon's longitude about 11'. 

4. The paraUaetic inequaUty, arising irom variations in the disturb- 
ing force of the sun upon the moon according as the latter is in that 
part of its orbit nearest to, or farthest from, the sun. It may affect the 
i^oon's longitude to the extent of 2'. 

5. The secular acceleration of the moon's mean motion, caused by 
the diminution of the eccentricity of the earth's orbit. At present it 
amounts to KV' every 100 years, the periodic time of the moon being 
constantly diminished to that extent. This was discovered by Halley 
in 1693, by comparing the periodic time of the moon, as deduced from 
Chaldean observations of edipees made at Babylon, 720 and 719 B.C., 
with Arabian observations made in the 8th and 9th centuries A.D. 
La Place demonstrated its cause. At a very distant period, this 
inequality will, of course, be reversed, becoming a retardation instead 
of an acceleration, 

d» Other irregularities have been discovered, caused by the disturb- 
ing action of Venus. These various inequalities constitute what is 
called the Lunar Theory ; and when they are all applied, the convpuUd 
place of the moon should precisely agree with the observed place. 

J 

Questions. — The annaal equation ? The paraltoctic inequality f The secular aooelo- 
ration t d. What other inequalitiea f The Lunar Theory ? 
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ECLIPSES. 

180. An Eclipse* is the concealment or obscuration of 
the disc of the sun or moon by an interception of the sun's 
rays. Eclipses are, therefore, either Solar or Lunar. 

181. A SoLAB Eclipse is caused by the passage of the 
moon between the earth and sun so as to conceal the sun 
from our view. 

182. A LuKAB Eclipse is caused by the passage of the 
moon through the earth's shadow. 

a* By a shadow is meant simply the space from wTiich the light of a 
luminous bodj is wholly intercepted by the interposition of some 
opctque body. Since light proceeds from a luminous body in straight 
lines, and in all directions, the darkened space formed behind the 
earth or moon must be conical ; that is, of the form of a cone, circular 
at the base and terminating at a point ; since the sun or luminous 
body IS lar^g^r than either of the opaque bodies. The shadow is some> 
times called by its Latin name, umbra, 

b» Besides the totaUy darkened space called the uwibray there is 
formed on each side a space from which the light is only partially 
excluded ; this is called the 'penu7nbra.\ The relations of the umbra 



* From the Cfreek word ekleipsia, which means & fainting away. The ecliptic 
is so called because eclipses only take place when the moon is in its plane. 

t From the Latin word pene, meaning almost^ and umJbra^ meaning a 
shadow. 

Questions. — 180. What is an edipsef Of how many kinds t 181. How is a solar 
eclipse caused ? 182. A lunar eclipse ? a. How is a shadow defined ? The form oi 
the earth^s or moon''8 shadow t ft. Define the terms wmbra and penumbra. 
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to the pennmbn will be iiiideret4xid bj inspectiiig the aimesed di» 
gnuii{Eig. 84). 




183. If the moon moved exactly in the piano of the 
earth's orbit, a aolar eclipse would occur at every new moon, 
and a lunar eclipse at every full moon ; but as the moon's 
orbit is inclined to that of the earth, an eclipse can only 
happen when the moon is at or near one of its nodes. 

a. When the moon le new or Ml U a conridersble dietaiiee bom 
itB node, it is too &r above or too for below the plane of the ecliptic to 
Intercept the buq'b nya from the earth, or to pass within tile limitB of 
the earth's shadow. It will be easily understood that no eclipse con 
oecor onleM the son, earth, and moon are Bltoated exactly or nearly 
in the wnM ttrfuglU Um. [See Fig. 84.] 

b. The limit north or Boath of the ecliptic within which an eclipse 
most occoi Is larger in the esse of solar than in the case of lunar 
eclipses. In the former it varies from 1° S5' to 1° 24' ; in the latter, 
from eSf to 53'. 

QcmTiaHi.— 1S3. Where maU the moon be wbeo mn edipw oeeiin f a. Ilowei' 
^nedf fr. WtutiiHullmit iDtaUtuda for aouruid luuredlpHil EipUaaad 
t« BMh br Fig. SS. 
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Fig. 86. 




To explain how this is found, let S be the centre of the snn, and O the 
centre of the earth, S O £ being the plane of the ecliptic ; let also P be 
the position of the moon at the limit for a solar eclipse, and V, its position 
for a Innar eclipse. The angular distance of the mootCB centre from the 
ecliptic in each case is the limit required ; S O m is that angle for the for- 
mer, and « O E, for the latter. Now, S O m is equal toSOB+POm + 
BOP; and S O B is the apparent semi-diameter of the sun, and P O m is 
that of the moon. But, O P C, being exterior to the triangle B O P, is 
equal to the sum of the two interior angles O B P and BOP, and hence 
B O P is equal to O P C— O B C, or the moon's horizontal parallax 
minus that of the sun. Therefore, the solar limit in latitude is equal to the 
turn of the apparent semi^iameters qf the sun and moon increased by the differ- 
ence between the Iwrizontal paraUax of each ; or IdJ' + 161' + 1° y = 1«> 35^, T?hen 
greatest (omitting the sun's parallax, which is very small); and 15-«'4-14|^ 
+ 58i'— V* 24', when least. Hence, when the moon's latitude at the time 
of inferior coqjunction docs not exceed the former, an eclipse may occur; 
when it does not exceed the latter, an eclipse mwi occur. 

The angle of limit for a lunar eclipse is n O E, obviously less thaii S Cm. 
It is composed of the angle n O V, or the apparent semi-diameter of the 
moon, and the angle V O E, or the angle subtended by one-half of the 
diameter of the shadow, where the moon traverses it. Now, V E = O V D 
-OEV, and OEV = AOS-OAD; hence VOE = OVD+OAD 
— A O S. But OT D is the moon's horizontal parallax, O A D is that of 
the sun, and A O S is the sun's apparent semi-diameter. Consequently, 
n O E, or the lunar limit in latitude, is equal to the turn of the horizontal 
parallax qf the sun and moon, diminished by the sun's apparent semi-diameUry 
and increased by that of the moon. That is, 62'— 15S' + 16|' = 63', when 
greatest ; and SSi' — 16J'-|-14|' = 52', when least. These calculations, being 
made only for illustration, are but approximatively correct. 

184. The distance in longitude, either side of the node, 

Qnnvnox.~184. What is meant by the ediptlo limit? 
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within which an eclipse can occur, ia called the EcLipnc 

LiUIT. 

186. The solar ecliptic limit extends about 17° on each 
side of the node ; the Innar echptic limit, about 12°. 

a. This difibrence follows ftom the dififbreoce in the limits in laU- 
tude, the ecliptic limits Id longitude being compnted tiom those in 
latjtnde. 

Fig. 8& For in Fig. 66, let B N be 

1 a portion of tlie ecliptic, 

A N, a part of the moon's 
orbit, N, tlie node, A B, the 
solar limit in latitude and 
C D, the lunar. It will be 
at once apjiaront that eini-c 
" A B iB greater than C D, it 

muBt be fartlier trom the node. To calculate the eiact amount, there are 
given, in the right-angled triangle A N B, the angle at N = 5i° ; tbe side 
A B or C D, and the right angle at B, to find the side B N or D N, which 
can easily be done b; the higher mathematics. 

6. Since the limits in latitude vary, those In longltnde also vary, 
the amount given above being the mean. The greatest solar ecliptic 
limit is 18° Sff ; and the least. 15° SIV ; the greatest lunarecliptic limit 
is 13° 24' ; and the least, 9° 23'. Within the former, an eclipse may 
happen ; within the latter, it must. 

Fig. 87. 
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Fig. Si illustrnteB tbe relBtivc position of tbe sun and moon's orbits, 
with respect (o the ecliptic limits. In the centre the moon is exacliy at the 
ascending node ; while at the extremes, it is at tbe iimite both in latitude 
and longitudo. Except at the node, the moon, it will be npparcnt, only 
partialij covers the disc of the sun, within the limits on each side. 
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186. Since the solar ecliptic limits are wider than the 
lunar^ eclipses of the sun are more frequent than those of 
the moon. 

187. The greatest number of eclipses that can happen in 
a year is seven ; five of the sun and two of the moon, or four 
of the sun and three of the moon. The least number is 
two, both of which must be of the sun. 

a. The usual number is four, and it is rare to liave more tlian six. 
From tlie above statement, it will be seen that the greatest number of 
solar eclipses is five, and the least two ; and that the greatest number 
of lunar eclipses is three, while none at aU maj occur during the year. 

b. Number of Solar Eclipses. — Since the sun crosses tlie line of 
nodes twice each year, and his monthly progress in the ecliptic is about 
29°, while a solar eclipse must occur if the moon is within 15° 20' of 
either node, or within a space of 80° 40', there must evidently be a 
solar eclipse each time the sun passes the node, or twice each year. 
Now, if the sun, at the time of new moon is 18° west of the node, it 
7nay be eclipsed (Art. 185, h) ; and if it were, there would be another 
eclipse at the next new moon, for the sun would have advanced less 
than 11° east of the node. Again, in six lunations from the first new 
moon referred to, the sun would have advanced 174°, and consequently 
would be 174° — 18°, or 156° east of one node, and 24° west of the 
other ; but the node is itself moving to the west about 1 J° every luna- 
tion; and hence, the sim would be only 24° — 9°, or 15°, from the 
node, so that a third eclipse would take place ; and after another 
lunation, a fourth, since the sun would then be less than 15° from the 
node. Now, owing to the retrogradation of the nodes, the sun passes 
from one to the same again in 346 days ; and hence, if it passed one at 
the beginning of the year, it would pass it again toward the end of 
the year, and there would be three passages of a node in that time ; 
so that if four eclipses had previously taken place, there might be stiU 
another toward the end of the year, making fiw in all. 

c. Number of Limar Eclipses. — As the space on each side of the 
node, within which a lunar eclipse mvM occur, is only about 9^°, or 19° 



Questions.— 186. What eclipses are more frequent? Why? 187. What is the 
greatest number of eclipses in a year? The least? a. The usual number? How 
many solar eclipses may happen ? Lunar eclipses ? 6* How is this proved in respect 
to solar eclipses ? c. Lunar eclipses ? 
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on both sides, it is obvious that there might be no lunar eclipse during 
the year ; but, since an eclipse ma/y occur within a space of 25° (12° 24' 
on each side of the node), it follows that one lunar eclipse may occui 
at each passage of the sun, or three during the year. But three lunar 
eclipses can not be preceded by five solar eclipses in the same year ; for 
two solar eclipses can not take place at one node, unless, at the first one, 
the sun is at least about 10° west of the node, so that there would not 
be enough space at the end of the year for both a solar and a lunar 
eclipse. 

188. Solar eclipses do not actually occur as often as lunar 
eclipses at any 'particular place ; because the latter are always 
visible to an entire hemisphere, whereas the former are only 
visible to that part of the earth's surface covered by the 
moon's shadow or its penumbra. 

a. That the moon, in a lunar eclipse, is concealed from an entire 
hemisphere, wiU be obvious from the £Bct that the diameter of the 
earth's shadow where the moon crosses it is always more than twice as 
great as the diameter of the moon, and is sometimes nearly three times 
as great. For the angle VOW (Fig. 85) is equal to the sum of the hori- 
zontal parallax of the sim and moon, diminished by the apparent semi- 
diameter of the sun (183, &). The greatest parallax of the moon is about 
62', and the least, 53 i' ; and the least apparent semi-diameter of the 
the sun is 151', and the greatest, 16i' ; hence, the angle V O W is, 
when greatest, 44^' (omitting the sun's parallax) ; and when least, 37V ; 
the mean being about 40ii'. -^^ this is the angular value of the semi- 
diameter of the shadow, it must be doubled for the whole, which 
therefore is, when greatest, 88^' ; least, 74^' ; mean, 81i'. Hence, 
as the moon's apparent diameter is, when greatest, 33^' ; least, 29^' ; 
mean, 31 f', the truth of the above statement will be apparent. 

h. Length of the Earth's Shadow. — ^This can be readily found by 
comparing the triangles A S E and DEO (Fig. 85), which being both 
right-angled triangles, and having all their angles respectively 
equal, have, by a principle of geometry, proportional sides ; so that 
AS:DO::SE:OE. But D O, the semi-diameter of the earth, is about 
-1 ^ of A S, the semi-diameter of the sun ; hence O E, the length of 

QuESTiOKB. — ^188. What eclipses are the more ftreqnent at any place ? Why ? a. 
Why is the moon concealed from an entire hemisphere ? h, Wliat is the length of the 
earth*8 shadoir ? How demonst/ated ? 
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tli€ shadow, must be ji-r of S E ; and therefore, S O must be +8f of the 
whole distance S E, and, of course, S E, \ii of S O ; but O E, the 
length of the shadow, is equal to S E— S O ; hence it is equal to yt^ of 
S O, or the distance of the earth from the sun. Therefore its greatest 
length is about 877,000 miles, and its least, 850,000 miles ; that is, at 
its mean length, a little more than the diameter of the sun. 




c. Length of the Moon's Shadow.—This can be found by a similar 
calculation. Let S (Fig. 88) be the centre of the sun, and 0, that of the 
moon ; P will then be the end of the shadow, and OP its length; and, 
inthe'triangle8ASPandOMP,AS:MO::SP:0P. Now, MO is 
about air of A S ; hence OP is ^t of SP,rtnd SO, m of SP; or SP, 
m of S O ; therefore O P is ^i^f of S O, the distance of the moon from the 
sun. Now, the moon's distance from the earth varies between 252,000 
miles and 226,000 miles; and the earth's distance from the sun, 
between 93 miUions and 90 millions ; hence, at the mean distance of 
the earth and moon, the length of the shadow is about 232,000 miles, 
or 6,000 miles from the earth's centre, and 2,000 miles from its surface. 
When the earth is in aphelion and the moon in perigee, it extends 
about 10,000 mUes beyond the earth's centre, or 14,000 miles from the 
surface ah, which is the maximum. When the earth is in perihelion 
and the moon in apogee, the shadow is about 228,000 miles long, 
while the moon is 252,000 miles from the earth^s centre ; so that it 
faQs to reach the surface of the earth by 20,000 miles, 

d. Breadth of the Moon's Shadow^When the end of the 
shadow extends to the greatest distance beyond the earth's centre, the 
amount of surface covered by it is the greatest possible. Let a b (Fig. 
88) be the diameter of the shadow where it intersects the earth ; and 

QinE8TiON8.-c. The length of the moorfs shadow? How demonstrated ? d. How 
much of the earth's surface may he ohscured by the mootfs shadow? How proved? 
How much by the moon's penumbra ? 
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rince it IB a very small are, we may find its approximate length b^ con- 
sidering it a stndgbt line. We eball then have, b; companng the 
tiianglee, A P ; a P ; : A B : ja S ; but a P ia 14,000 miles (18S c), and A P is 
93,014,000 miles. Hence, 93,014,000 : 14,000 : :426,000 : iab =64mileB+. 
Therefore aft. or the breadth of the shadow where it intereectB the 
earth is about 138 tniles. The breadth of the portion of the earth't 
mtrfaee eoverei bg the ahadateu, reaUy, 1" 54', or 130 miles. Tbia is the 
maximDDi. The breadth of the greateat portion of the earth's aur&ce 
ever covered by the moon's penumbra is 70° 17', or 4,850 milea. 

189. Whon the whole of the snn's or moon's disc is con- 
cealed, the eclipse is said to be total ; when only a part of 
it is concealed, it is said to be partial. 

190. In order to measure the extent of the eclipse, the 
apparent diameters of the sun and mooa are divided into 
twelve equal parts, called digits. 




a. The conditions of a total and a partial eclipse will be apparent 
from the eiplanationa already ^ven. When the centres of the aun 
and moon coincide, that is, when the latter ia exactly at the node, the 
eclipse is siud to be central. A central eclipse of the moon most, of 
course, be total ; but a solar eclipse may be central without being 
total 1 unce sometimee, as it has been demonatrated, the shadow of the 
moon doee not reach the eaith. The moon, when thislsthecase, covers 
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ODly the central put of the aiin'B disc, leaving a ring of Inmlnons Bar- 
bee visible aroond the opaqne body. Tliis is called an annular* 
eelipte. 

191. An ANNULAR ECLIPSE is ail eclipae of the sun, vhich 
happens when the moon is too far from the earth to conceal 
the whole of the sun's disc, leaTing a bright ring around the 
dark body of the moon. 

193. The time at which an eclipse will occur may be dis- 
COTered by finding the mean longitudes of the sun and node 
at each new or fuU moon throughout the year, and compar- 
ing the difTerence of the longitudes with the echptic limits. 

Fis- SO. 




a. Oyole of Ecliptei^-EcUpees of both the Hun and moon recur 
in nearlf the same order, and at the same intervals, after the ex^r&tion 
(rf 18 j'ean and 10 or 11 days (accaiding as there may be G or 4 leap- 
years in this period). For a lunation Is about 39JI3 days, and the time 
of a revolution of the sun with respect to the node, 846,63 days, which 
periods are nearly in the ratio of 19 to 338 ; so that 333 Innations are 
almost equal to 16 revolutions of the sun ; and 346.63 days X 19= ISf 
11^''. This is called the eyck or period of edipaet. The eclipses which 
occur during one such period belnR noted, HabBeqaent eclipses may 
ea^y be predicted ; as their order is the same, only they are 10 or 11 
days later in the month, and about eight hours later in the day ; so 

* From Ihe Lsttn word aftnuliu, meaning a ring. 
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that in one cycle edipees m&j be visible, and in the next invisible, to a 
particular place. During this period there are generally 41 solar and 
29 lunar eclipses. This cycle was known to the ancient Egyptians 
and Chaldeans, and called by them Saros. 

193. The phenomena connected with a total eclipse of the 

sun are of a peculiarly interesting character, and have been 

observed by astronomers with great attention and industry. 

a* To an ignorant mind, this occurrence must be the occasion of 
very great awe, if not actual terror. A universal gloom overspreads 
the iauce of the earth as the great luminary of day appears to be ex- 
piring in the sky ; the stars and planets become visible, and the animal 
creation give signs of terror at the dismal and alarming aspect of 
nature. Armies about to engage in battle have thrown down their 
arms and fled in dismay from the seeming anger of heaven. This was 
the case at the eclipse predicted by Thales, which occurred on the eve 
of the battle between the Modes and Lydians, 584 B.C. 

b» Phenomena of a Solar Eclipse. — The following are the most 
interesting of the phenomena presented during a total eclix>se of the 
sun : — • 

1. The change of color in the sky from its ordinary blue or azure 
tinge to a dusky, livid color intermixed with purpla Kepler men- 
tions that during the solar eclipse in 1590, the reapers in Styria noticed 
that every thing had a yellowish tinge. The darkness is not, however, 
total, but sufficiently great to prevent persons' reading. 

2. The corona, or halo of light which appears to surround the moon 
while it covers the disc of the sun. This is, at the present time, bux>- 
posed to be caused by the atmosphere of the sun. 

3. When the moon has almost covered the disc of the sun, leaving 
only a line of light at the edge, this line is broken up into small por- 
tions, so as to appear like a band of brilliant points. This phenomenon 
is called Sony's heads, from Mr. Francis Baily, who was the first to 
describe it minutely, in 1836. This is supposed to be caused by the 
irregularities of the moon's sur&ce, serrating its dark edge, and pro- 
jected on the sun's brilliant disc 

4. Pink or rose-colored protuberances which project from the margin 
of the moon's disc when the obscuration is total. One measured by 

QxTB8T[oirB.-^193. The phenomena connected with a total eclipse ? a. Effect on igno- 
rant minds? b. State the most interesting phenomena presented hy a solar eclip«e? 
The oorona? Bafly's beads ? Rose-colored protuberances ? Explain the caaae of each. 
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De La Rue, in 1800, waa found to be at least 44,000 miles in vertical 
height above the sun's surface. They have been seen by most observ- 
ers. No entirely satisfactory cause has been assigned for these 
appearances, although it seems to be settled that their origin is in 
the sun and not the moon ; and it is thought by some that they are 
clouds floating in the atmosphere of the sun, their peculiar color being 
caused by the absorption of the other colors, as sometimes occurs in 
the case of clouds in our own atmosphere. 

c. Appearance of a Lunar Eclipse.— In a total lunar eclipse, the 
moon does not become wholly invisible, but assumes a dull, reddish 
hue, which arises from the refraction of the sun's rays by the earth's 
atmosphere. The red color is caused by the absorption of the blue 
rays in passing through the atmosphere, just as the western sky as- 
sumes a ruddy hue when illuminated in the evening by the solar light. 
Sometimes, however, it happens that the moon is rendered very nearly 
invirable, as was the case in 1642 and 1816 ; and the degree of distinct- 
ness of the moon's appearance varies considerably at different times, 
owing to the different conditions of the atmosphere. 

d. Earliest Observations of Lunar Eclipses. — ^These were made 
by the Chaldeans, — the first recorded eclipse having taken place in 720 
RG. This eclipse was total at Babylon, and occurred about 9^ o'clock 
P.M. The record of the occurrence of eclipses is often very useful in 
fixing the dates of history. 

194. An OccuLTATiOK is the concealment of a planet or 
star by the interposition of the moon or some other body. 

The occultation of a planet or star by the moon is a very interesting 
and beautiful phenomenon. From new moon to full moon, she 
advances eastward with the dark edge foremost, so that the occulted 
body disappears at the dark edge and re-appears at the enlightened 
edge. In the other part of her orbit this is reversed. The former 
phenomenon is of course the more striking, the star or planet appear- 
ing to be extinguished of itself. 



QuE8TioHS.^0. Describe the appearance of a lunar edipse. d» Earliest obaeryationa 
—by irhom made ? 194. What is an ocooltatton 7 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE TIDES. 

195. Tides are the alternate ri^g and falling of the 
water in the ocean, bays, rivers, etc., occurring twice m about 
twenty-five hours. 

196. Flood Tide is the rising of the water, and at its 
highest point is called high water. Ebb Tide is the falling 
of the water, and at its lowest point is called low water. 

197. The tides are caused by the unequal attraction of the 
sun and moon upon the opposite sides of the earth. 

a» Since the attraction of gravitation varies inversely as the square 
of the distance, the sun and moon must attract the water on the side 
nearest to them more than the solid mass of the earth ; while on the 
side farthest from them, the water must be attracted less than the 
solid earth ; hence, there must be a t-endency in the water to rise at 
each of these x)oints ; it being drawn away from the earth at the point 
toward the sun or moon, and the earth being drawn away from it at 
the other point. At the points 90° from these, the effect of the attrac- 
tion is just the reverse ; for since it does not act in parallel lines, it 
tends to draw together the two sides of the earth, and thus compresses 
the water so as to cause it to recede, and hence increases its tendency to 
rise at the other points. 

Thus at A (Fig. 91) the water is attracted by the sun more than the 
earth, and at B less ; while at C and D the attraction squeezes in the water, 
as it were, so as to make it recede stiU more, and thus to augment its rising 
at A and B. It will be obvious that the attraction of the moon acts so as to 
disturb the water just as that of the sun does ; hence, in the position repre- 

QtrBSTiONS.— 195. What are tides? 196. What is flood tide ? Ebbtide? 19T. How 
are the tides caused ? a. How many points of the earth* s surface are afifected simul- 
taneously ? How is this explained ? 
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■ 

sented in the diagram, when the moon is in opposition, the action of both the 
sun and moon is exerted upon the same points, A, B and C, D ^ and it will 
also be obvious that if the moon were in coqjanction, that is, on the same 
side of the earth as the sun, the effect would be the same, because the 
same points would be acted upon. 

Fiff. ei. 










b» From the abore explanation, it will be apparent that sunilar 
tides must occur simultaneously on opposite sides of the earth ; namely, 
flood tides on the side turned toward and that turned from the sun or 
moon, and ebb tides at the two points 90° distant. 

198. Since the moon is so much nearer to the earth than 
the sun is, its attraction on the opposite sides is much more 
unequal, and consequently its disturbing action is greater. 
At the mean distance of the sun and moon from the earth, 
the disturbing or tidal force of the moon is about 2| times 
that of the sun. 

a. Considering the moon's mean distance from the centre of the 
earth 238,000 miles, and the earth's diameter 8,000 miles, the moon 
must attract the side of the earth nearest to her more than the oppo- 
site side in the ratio of (334,000)« to (242,000)» ; that is, as 1 to 1.07 
(nearly). Hence, the moon's disturbing force is .07 of her own attrac- 
tion. Taking the sim's mean distance from the earth's centre at 
91,500,000 miles, the ratio of his different attractions wiU be as 
(91,496,000)« to (91,504,000)«, or as 1 to 1.000175 (nearly) ; that is, the 
sun's disturbing force is equal to. .000175 of his own attraction. 

QuBSTiovs.— ft. What tides occar simnltaneonsly ? 198. How does the moon*s tidal 
force compare with the sun's ? ck. By what calculation is this proved ? 
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Now, the mass of the son is about 25,200,000 times that of the moon 

25 200000 
[315,000 X 80], and its distance, 885 times as great ; hence, (3 3 5)8 ~= 

170 (nearly) will be the force of the sun upon the earth, the moon's 
being 1 ; in other words, the sun's attraction on the earth is to the 
moon's as 170 to 1. Hence, 170 X .000175, which is equal to .02975, is 
the sun's disturbing force, while the moon's, as above shown, is .07 ; 
and therefore the former is to the latter as .02975 to .07, or as 1 to 2^. 
This calculation being designed merely to illustrate the principle, is 
made with only approximate accuracy, but gives the true result as 
found by the higher mathematics. Sir Isaac Newton computed this 
ratio as 23 to 58, or 1 to 2^, by calculations based upon the observed 
differences of the height of spring and neap tides. 

h. In the above calculation, the moon's mass is supposed to be 
known, and is made use of to determine the relative forces of the sun 
and moon ; but, practically, the problem is reversed, the comparative 
disturbance of the two bodies being deduced by observations of the 
tides themselves, and then employed to determine the moon's mass. 

199. When the sun and moon are on the same or oppo- 
site sides of the earthy they unite their attractions, and thus 
raise the highest flood tides at the points under or opposite 
them and the lowest ebb tides at the points ^0° from these. 
Such tides are called spring tides ; and they occur at every 
new and full moon, or a short time afterward. 

200. When the moon is in quadrature, its tidal force is 
partly counteracted by that of the sun, since the two 
forces act at right angles with each other; and conse- 
quently the water neither rises so high at flood, nor descends 
so low at ebb tide. Such tides are called neap tides ; they 
occur when the moon is in either of the quarters. 

Fig. 92 represents neap tide. The effect of the sun at A and B, and of 
the moon at C and D, is to equalize the height of the water all over the 
earth. The pupil must understand in inspecting these diagrams, that the 
actual effect of the sun or moon is not, by any means, so great as is repre- 



QnnsTiONB. — b. Practically, is this computed from the moon* s mass? 199. What are 
Bpring tides? How caused? 200. What are neap tides? How caused? When do 
spring and neap tides occur ? 



V 
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sentecL It is, in fitct, but a few feet, while the earth^s diameter is nearly 
8,000 miles. 

Fig. 82. 

M 



o»^.. 







' a. Since the tidal force of the moon is so much greater than that of 
the sun, it is the passage of the former across the meridian that deter- 
mines the rising of the tide at anj place, this lunar tide being either 
augmented or diminished by the inferior tidal force of the sun. 

6. The tides not only vary according to the position of the moon 
with regard to the sun, but are sensibly affected by the variations in 
the distance of the moon from the earth, increasing and diminishing 
irwersely with it, but in a more rapid ratio. 

e. The height of the spring tides is to that of the neap tides, gen- 
erally, as 2} to 1. For spring tide is the result of the 8%m of the 
moon and sun's forces, or 2^ + 1 = 3^ ; and neap tide, the result of 
the differencCy or 2i — 1 = 1 i ; and 8J : IJ : : 2^ : 1. This varies at 
different places ; at Brest, in France, the spring tides rise to the height 
of over 19 feet, and the neap tides about 9 feet. On the Atlantic coast 
of the United States, the height of the former is to that of the latter 
as 3 to 2. 

d. In the northern hemisphere, the highest tides occur during the 
day in smnmer, and during the night in winter ; but in the southern 
hemisphere this is reversed. 

This will be apparent from an inspection of Fig. 91. The greatest tidal 

QuEsTiOKs. — a. What determines the rising of the tide at any place? 6. What 
additional cause of variation in the tides ? «. How does the height of spring tides 
compare with that of neap tides? d. What difference between the diurnal and noctur- 
nal tides? Why? 
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elevation of the water is of conrse at A and B, and diminishes north and 
south of these points. At a the elevation of the water is obviously greater 
than at b; but a is the position of a place in the northern hemisphere, at 
noon, and in summer, since the axis is turned toward the sun, and b, its 
position at midnight ; so that the tide is higher during the day than during 
the night, in this season. Conceive the axis turned the other way, and it 
will be at once seen that the reverse is true in winter. 

e. The height of the tide, therefore, varies with the declinations of 
the sun and moon, being greater in proportion as the two bodies are 
near the equator. If at the time of the eqninoxes the moon happens to 
be near the equator, the tides are the highest of all, and are called the 
Equinoctial, Spring I'ides, 

201. The tides do not rise at the same hour every day, but 
generally about 50 minutes later; because, as the moon 
advances in her orbit, the same place on the earth's surface 
does not come again under the moon until about 50 min- 
utes later than on the previous day. 

a. The interval which elapses from the moon*s passing the merid- 
ian of a place until it returns to the same again is 24^ 50"" 28*; the 
interval, therefore, betweeli two successive tides is 12'* 26" 14" . This 
is not, however, always the true interval, from circumstances which 
will be explained hereafter. 

202. The tide does not generally rise until two or three 
hours after the moon has passed the meridian ; because, on 
account of its inertia, the water does not immediately yield 
to the action of- the sun or moon. 

a. By inertia is meant the resistance which matter of every kind 
makes to a change of state, whether of rest or motion ; that is, it can not 
put itself in motion, neither can it stop itself. The tides are not only 
retarded by inertia, but, to some extent, by the friction on the bed of 
the ocean or the sea, or the sides of rivers and confined channels. 

b. Solar and Lunar Tide Waves. — The solar tide wave is more 
retarded than the lunar, since the tidal force of the sun is so much 



Questions.— e. Equinoctial spring tides ? 201. Why do the tides rise later from day 
to day? 202. VHiy are the tides behind the moon * «. Inertia ? &• Which tide wares 
are more retarded, the solar or lunar? What is meant by the priming and lagging ol 
the tides? 
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feebler than tliat of the moon. The general retardation of the tides 
depends on the relative poHtwn of the solar and lunar tide warns. At 
new and full moon the solar tide wave, being more retarded, is east of 
the lunar ; and, therefore, high water, which results from the onlbn of 
the two waves, must be east of the place it would have been if the 
moon had acted alone ; and hence, on this account, the tide will rise 
later. When, however, the moon is in either of the quarters, the 
solar tide wave is west of the lunar, and the tide rises earlier. Tliis is 
called the priming and lagging of the tides; since it either shortens or 
lengthens the tidal daj of 24** 50"* 28' . The highest spring tide rises 
when the moon passes the meridian about IJ^ after the sun ; for then 
the two tide waves immediately coincide. 

Cm These tide waves are not to be conceived as currents moving pro- 
gressively through the ocean, but as undulations rising nearly under 
the sun and moon, and, as the earth turns on its axis, moving westward 
over its surface, at the same rate. This would be the case exactly, and 
at all parts of the earth, if it were uniformly covered with water, so 
that the great tide wave could move without any obstruction from oppos- 
ing shores. In the open ocean it constantly follows the moon at the 
distance of about 30° from her ; but the tide rises at every place at a 
different time owing to the peculiarities of its situation. Lines drawn 
on the map or globe through all the adjacent places which have high 
water at the Same time, are called cotidal lines. 

d. The average interval of time between noon and the time of high 
water at any port on the days of new and full moon, is called the 
establishment of the port. The mean establishment of New York is 
about Si hours ; of Boston, 11^ hours . of San Francisco, 12i hours. 

203. The tides that occur in nvers, narrow bays, or other 
bodies of water at a distance from the ocean, are not caused 
by the immediate action of the sun and moon, but arise from 
the undulations . of the great ocean tide wave, urging the 
water into these contracted inlets. The tides of the ocean 
are called primitive tides ; those of rivers, inlets, etc., are 
called derivative tides. 



QuESTioirB.— e. Do the tfdes rise at the same time at all places? Wbynot? 203 
What are primitive tides ? Deriyativo tides ? 
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204. The average height of the tide for the whole globe is 
about 2^ feet; and this is the height to which it rises in the 
ocean. The height, however, at any particular place de- 
pends upon its situation; the highest tides occurring in 
narrow bays, and arms of the sea running up into the land. 
Lakes have no perceptible tides. 

a. The liighest tides in the world take place in the Baj of Fundy, 
the mouth of which is exposed to the great Atlantic tide wave. At 
the head of the baj the ordinary spring tides rise to the height of 50 
feet, while special tides have been known to rise as high as 70 feet. 
In New York, the height of the tide is, at its maximnm, abont 8 feet ; 
in Boston, 11 feet. On the other hand, at some places there is scarcely 
any tide at all. An instance of this is found at a point on the south- 
eastern coast of Ireland, the tide stream being diverted to the opposite 
shore by a promontory at the entrance of St. George's ChanneL 

6. Velocity of the Tide- Wave.— This is affected by various cir- 
cumstances ; such as the depth of the water, the obstructions from 
opposing shores, etc. The moon tends to draw the water along with 
it at the rate of 1,000 miles an hour at the equator ; but the actual 
rate of movement is much less rapid. The tide wave requires about 
40 hours to reach the Atlantic coast from the south-eastern Pacific, 
where it originates, traversing the Pacific, Indian, and South Atlantic 
oceans. Wlien it strikes the sliallow waters of the coast its velodty is 
greatly diminished, not exceeding, sometimes, 50 miles an hour. Its 
breadth is, of course, diminished with its velocity. At a velocity of 
600 miles an hour, its breadth would be over 7,000 miles ; but when 
the velocity is reduced to 100 miles an hour, its breadth is only about 
1200 miles. 

e. Atmospheric Tides. — The same causes that act to disturb the 
ocean must also produce similar disturbances in the atmospherft. The 
atmospheric tides, however, have been demonstrated by Laplace to 
be very inconsiderable in height, not exceeding, at Paris, one-thou- 
sandth of an inch, — an amount far too small to be indicated by 
ordinary observations with the barometer. 

QurBTroifs.— 204. What is the average height of the water for the whole globe ? On 
what does the height at particular places depend? a. Where are the highes^ tides? 
Why ? b. Velocity of the tide wave f e, AtmoRphcric tides ? 
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THE IfTFEBIOB PLANETS. 
L MERCURY, 5 

205. Mercury is remarkable for its small size, its swift 
motion, and the great inclination and eccentricity of its 
orbit It IS, as far as is positively knoT^l, th^ nearest planet 
to the sun. 

a* Name and Sign*-— This planet probably derived its name from 
the BwiftDess of its motion. Mercury being, in thp heathen mythology, 
the "messenger of the gods." The sign Q is supposed to represent 
the eadtieetis, or wand, which the god is always seen, in the pictures 
of him, to carry in his hand. 

6* Vulcan. — Reference is made in Art. 16 to a planet supposed by 
some to exist between Mercury and the sun ; the fo^owing are the cir- 
cumstances connected with itf^ supposed ^discovery : — On the 26th of 
March, 1859, a small dark body was seen to pass over a portion of the 
sun's disc, by M. Le^K^rbault, a French physician, but ^ amateur of as- 
tronomy ; and this appeared to him to indicate the existence of a planet 
who3e orbit mu8{ be included within that of Merpu|:y. From the 
observations which he made with hig rudp instruments, he calculated 
its period at abotit 20 days ; its distance, 14,000,000 miles ;' and the 
inclination of its orbit, about 12**. On publishing this fact, the cele- 
brated French astronomer and mathematician^ Leverrier, visited him, 
und after closely questioning him as to his means and method of 
observi^tion, was completely satisfied of the truth of his statements 
lingular to say^ however, no other observer has been able to detect 
any indications of such a planet ; but, on the contrary, M. Liais, an 

QuEBTiOKR— 206. For what is Mercarj remarkable f a. Its name and sign ? 6. 
Supposed discovery of Valcan? 
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astronomer of skill and experience, who happened to be engaged in 
observations of the sun, at Rio Janeiro, at the identical moment of M. 
Lescarbaolt's alleged discovery, asserted positively that no planetary 
object was visible at that time. The existence of any planet inferior 
to Mercury is therefore considered very doubtful. 

206. Mercury and Venus are known to be inferior planets, 

1. Because their greatest elongation is always less than 90° ; 

2. Because they exhibit all the different phases which are 
presented by the moon ; and, 3. Because they are seen, at 
the time of a transit, to pass across the sun's disc. 

a. A superior planet also exhibits phases, but it must always show 
more than half the disc ; that is, it must present the fuU or gibbous form. 
An inferior planet, however, in passing between the points of extreme 
elongation, presents the crescent form, and, in inferior conjunction, 
either totally disappears or is projected, in the form of a small round 
black spot, upon the disc of the sun. 

207. The greatest angular distance of an inferior planet 
from the sun, duripg any single revolution, is called its 
extreme elongation. The greatest extreme elongation of 
Mercury is 28}° ; the least, 18^ 

a. This large variation in the extreme elongation is an indication 
that Mercury revolves in an orbit of considerable ellipticity, since 
this angle depends upon the relative distances of Mercury and the 
earth from the sun. It must be greatest when the earth is in perihe- 
Uon and Mercury in aphelion, and least when the earth is in aphelion 
ijjid Mercury in perihelion ; while the mean distance of each would 
geive the mean value of this element. 

In Pig: 93 let S be the sun, E, the earth, and M, Mercury at the point of 
extreme elongation, M E being tangent to the orbit, and S M E a right 
angle. It will be obvious that M E S, the angle of extreme elongation, 
will be at its maximum when S E is the shortest and S M the longest ; and 
at its minimum when these are reversed ; because its size depends upon 

QvESTiONR — ^206. How are Mercury andYenns known to be inferior planets? a. 
What phases do the inferior and superior planets present ? 20T. Extreme elongation f 
What is it in the case of Mercury? a. Why so variable? Gire the calculation from 
the diagram. 
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the ratio of S M to S E, being greatest when ^^- ®®* 

the ratio is greatest. The perihelion dis- 
tance of the earth is about 90,000,000 miles, 
the aphelion distance of Mercury is about 
42,600,000 miles. For these values the ratio 
of S M to S E would be about .473 ; and the 
angle corresponding to this is 28® W. The 
least ratio of these lines is .3, and hence, the 
least angle, 18° ; while the mean ratio is .887 
(nearly), indicating an angle of 22° 47', 
which is therefore the mean yalue of this 
element. 

208. The aplielion distance of Mercury from the sun is 
about 42,600,000 miles ; its perihelion distance, 28,100,000 
miles ; and its mean distance, therefore, nearly 35,400,000 
miles. 

a. The Distance Calculated. — The distance of an inferior planet 
can be determined by its extreme elongation ; for (Fig. 93) S M is 
equal to S E multiplied bj the sine of the angle S E M. Now, if the 
angle is 28*' 15', its sine (or ratio of S M to S E) wiU be .473, and hence, 
taking the perihelion distance of the earth, 90,000,000 X .473 = 
42,600,000, which is the aphelion distance of Mercury. 

b. The mean distance of any planet from the sun can be calculated 
bj Kepler's third law, when we know the sidereal period. In the case 
of Mercury, this is very nearly 88 days ; and hence, as the squares of 
the periodic tinus a/re in proportion to the cubes of the mean distances, 
(365i)« : (88)' : : (91,500,000)' : the cube of the mean distance of Mercury, 
which, if the proportion be woirked out and the cube root extracted, 
will give 35,400,000 (nearly) ; and this is the true value of this ele- 
ment. [If the pupil is sufficiently advanced, it will be weU for the 
teacher to show how this calculation may be &cilitated by employing 
a table of common logarithms.] 

c. The difference between the aphelion and perihelion distances of 
Mercury, it will be seen, is 14,500,000 ; hence its eccentricity is 7,250,- 
000 miles, which is nearly .205 of its mean distance, or about 12 times 
as great as that of the earth. 

QiTKSTiONB. — ^208. What are the aphelion, perihelioii, and mean distances of Mercnry ? 
o. How calculated P b. How determined by Kepler^ s third law? e. Eccentricity— bow 
found f 
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209. The apparent diameter of Mercury, when greatest, 

is about 13 seconds, and when least, about 4^ seconds ; this 

difference being caused by the variations in its distance 

from the earth. 

a* When in inferior conjunction it is, of coorae, at the point nearest 
to the earth, and when in superior conjunction, at its &rthe8t point 
from the earth. When Mercury is in superior conjunction and each 
planet is at its apheUon, they are the farthest possible from each other ; 
that is, 42,600,000 + 93,000,000 = 135,600,000 mUe& When Mercury 
is in inferior conjunction and at its aphelion, while the earth is in 
its perihelion, they are nearest to each other ; that is, 90,000,000 — 
42,600,000 = 47,400,000 nules. 

210. The real diameter of Mercury is about 3,000 miles 
(more exactly, 2,962 miles). 

a* This is deduced from its distance and apparent diameter by the 
method explained in Art. 147, a. Suppose the apparent diameter is 
ascertained to be 12^", while its distance from the earth is 50,000,000 
miles. Then, the sine of 6i'\ which is .00002962, being multiplied by 
60,000,000 gives 1481, the semi-diameter. 

6. A clearer idea may be formed of the apparent diameter of a 
planet by comparing it with that of the moon, which subtends an 
angle of more than 1,800" ; consequently. Mercury, when it appears 
as a thin crescent near inferior conjunction, subtends an angle equal to 
only about ,-iv or jiff part of the moon's disc ; while when it recedes 
to its greatest distance, it is about jhn I^urt* 

e. The oblateness of the planet has been generally considered very 

small i but one astronomer (Dawes), in 1848, gave it at i^, which would 

Fig. 04. ^ nearly ten times as great as that of the 

earth. 



M 




d. Volume, Mass, and Density. — ^The 

volume of Mercury is abouji ^052 of the 

earth's ; and the mass has been estimated 

at about .063 ; hence, its density must be 

^i AND TnTiliwa .063 -5- .052 = 1.12, the earth's bpmg ^ ; 



COMPASATXYB VOLXjmS OV MXB 



QuiMTio:«B.— 209. What is the apparent dlan^etej! when greatest ? When least? a. 
Why so variable l 210. What is the real diameter? a. How found ? 5. How does |fe 
compare with that of the moon^ e. Is Mercury oblate ? <f. What is its volume? 
Mass? Density? 
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and since this is 5.67 of water, 5.G7 X 1.12 = 6.35, must be the density 
as compared with water. To find the mass of Mercury is so difficult 
a problem, that these figures can not altogether be relied on. There 
is but little doubt, however, that its density exceeds that of the 
earth by an eighth to a fifth. The famous French mathematician Le 
Verrier estimates it at more than twice that of the earth. 

e. Superficial Gravity at Mercury. — Since gravity varies directly 
as the quantity of matter, and inversely as the square of the distance 
from the centre, at the surface of Mercury it must be nearly (f JSS)* X 
.063, or ^ X .063 = .448 (nearly). Hence, a body that weighs a pound 
at the surface of the earth would weigh less than half a pound at 
Mercury. If we should be transported to this planet, we should ap- 
pear to have more than twice as much muscular power, since the 
resistance to our efforts would be diminished more than one-half. 

211. Mercury is supposed to perform a diurnal rotation 
in about 24 hours (24*' 5" 28' ). 

a. This was discovered by the celebrated German astronomer, 
Schroeter, at the end of the last century, by examining daily the ap- 
pearance of the euspSf or extremities of the crescent fq^m of the 
planet, which instead of being pointed are sometimes obtuse, owing to 
irregularities on the surface of the planet, and during one rotation 
undergo certain changes in form, which enabled the astronomer to dis- 
cover the period. lie also thought that he had discovered certain dark 
bands across the disc, and was enabled to measure the height of some 
of the mountains, which, according to his computations, are very high, 
some of them more than ten miles, — an enormous altitude for so small a 
body. These discoveries have not, however, been confirmed by the 
observations of other astronomers. Sir John Il^rschel, with all his 
advantages for telescopic observation, and his great exx)erience and skill 
as an observer, states that " all that can be certainly affirmed of Mer. 
cury is, that it is globular in form and exhibits phases ; and that it is 
tco small and too much lost in the constant and close efiulgence of the 
sun to all3w the further discovery of its physical condition." 

b» Mercury is a very difficult object to see in consequence of its 
nearness to the sun ; for it is generally entirely involved in the twi- 
light or obscured by the mists that float near the horizon. Copernicus, 

QuxsTioxg.— e. How does gravity, or weight, at Mercury compare witli that at the 
earth? 211. In what time does Mercary rotate? a. How and by whom waa this dis- 
covered f 6. Why is Mercury a difficult object to ace ? 
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it is said, regretted at Mb death that he had never been able to obtain 
a view of it. In lower latitudes, where the diurnal circles are more 
nearly vertical, the twilight shorter, and the atmosphere less clouded, 
it is more easily seen. The fact that it was so well known to the 
ancients as a planetary body proves to us that they were very careful 
and diligent observers. When viewed through a telescope, it looks 
intensely brilliant, on account of its proximity to the sun ; and this 
excessive brilliancy serves to prevent the clear observation of any spots 
on the disc which would afford positive indications of its axial rotation. 
It has, nevertheless, been very diligently observed by astronomers. 
Arago states that at the observatory of Paris alone, more than two hun- 
dred complete observations of it were made from 1836 to 1842. 

212. Mercury perfonns its sidereal revolution in about 88 
days (87^ 23** 16") ; its synodic period is about 116 days. 

a. The sidereal period may be ascertained by observing when the 
planet is at either node, and noticing the interval of time that elapses 
before it returns to the same node. The synodic period can be cal- 
culated on the principle already explained. Thus, 365 i days-f- 
87.968 days = 4.152, which is the number of sidereal revolutions in a 
year ; hence there must be 3.152 synodic revolutions, or one less than 
the sidereal ; and 365i days -f- 3.152 = 116 days (nearly). 

Or the synodic period may be found by observation, and the sidereal 
period deduced from it on the same principle. (365V -^ 116 = 3.152 .'. 
. 365i -^ 4.152 = 87.968.) 

213. The apparent diameter of the sun as seen at Mer- 
cury varies considerably, owing to the great difference in its 
distance at aphelion and perihelion. When in the former 
position it is nearly G9'; in the latter, 104'; being when 
least more than twice, and when greatest more than 3| 
times that of the sun as seen from the earth. 

a. Light and Heat at Mercury, — The light and heat received 
from the sun when Mercury is in perihelion must be greater than in 
aphelion, in the proportion of 2.27 to 1 ; that is, in the former, about 
2i times as groat as in the latter ; for the light and heat vary in 



Qu£8TiON8.— 212. Wb&t is the sidereal period of Mercury? Its synodic period ? a. 
How may one be deduced from the other ? 213. Apparent diameter of the sun at Mer- 
cury ? a. Its light and beat ? 
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proportion to the area of the sun's disc, and this is as the square of 
the apparent diameters ; or as (104)* to (69)*, or as 2.27 to 1. On the 
same principle, the average amount of light and heat received by 
Mercury, is to that received by the earth as the square of the mean 
apparent diameter of the sun at that planet (83')* is to that at the earth 
(827 ; that is, as 6889 is to 1024 or as 6} (nearly) to 1. In other words, 
the light and heat at Mercury are nearly 6} times as great as at the 
earth. This, of course, may be very much modified by other circum- 
stances. 

b. Seasons at Mercury. — Since the light and heat are more than 2 \ 
times as great in perihelion as in aphelion, there must be a succession 
of seasons on the planet depending entirely on the eccentricity of its 
orbit, summer occurring when the planet is in perihelion, and winter 
when it is in aphelion. If the axis of the planet is inclined to its 
orbit, another succession of seasons must occur, which, if they coincide 
with the former, must, in one hemisphere, augment the intensity of the 
heat, and in the other, increase that of the cold ; while, if they do not 
coincide, the one cause must tend to coimteract the effects of the other, 
and thus diminish the great extremes of heat and cold. 

214:. Transits of Mercury. — ^When the latitude of Mer- 
cury or Venus, at the time of inferior conjunction, is less 
than the semi-diameter of the sun, a transit must occur, 
the planet appearing on the sun's disc like a small, round, 
and intensely black spot, and moving across it from east to 
west. 

a. It appears to move across the disc from east to west for the same 
reason that the solar spots appear to move in that direction (Art. 152, 6). 
The planet's velocity being faster than the earth's, the planet xmsses 
the earth actually from west to east, but in a direction opposite to the 
diurnal motion of that part of the earth on which the observer stands ; 
hence the apparent motion is wetiwardy since east is in the direction 
of the rising sun, and this must be the point toward which any place 
on the earth turns. 

6. Transit Zjimits.~The limits in latitude within which a transit 
can occur correspond to the semi-diameter of the sun ; and as Mer- 



QuEsnoNB.— &. Seasons at Mercnry? 214 When do transits occnr ? a. Appearance 
of the transit? Why does the planet appear to more from east to west? b. What 
are the transit limits ? 
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cmy's orbit is inclined to the ecliptic at an angle of 7"*, it can easily be 
computed that tlie planet, at inferior conjunction, must be within 
about 2° of longitude from the node for a transit to occur. 

Cm Times of the Occurrence of Transits. — The longitudes of 
Mercury's nodes are 46"* ( Q ) and 226** (t5); hence they are in Taurus 
and Scorpio, and the earth arrives at the line of nodes in May and 
November of each year. Transits must, consequently, occur in these 
months; and this will continue to be the case for a long time, 
because the nodes change their position on the ecliptic only about 13' 
in a century. Because 7 sidereal periods of the earth are very nearly 
equal to 29 (29.064) of those of Mercury ; and 13 of the former are 
nearly equal to 54 (53.98) of the latter, transits must, as a general 
thing, occur at intervals of 7 or 13 years, at the same node. Owing, 
however, to the great inclination of the orbit, and the consequent 
small transit limit, these periods can not be relied on ; and it requires a 
period of 217 years to bring round the transits exactly in the same 
order. The last transit occurred on the 12th of November, 1861 ; the 
next will occur on the 5th of November, 1868. 

II. VENUS. ? 

215. Venus is in appearance the most brilliant and beau- 
tiful of all the planets, and is remarkable for its close 
resemblance to the earth, both in size and mass. 

a» Name and Sign. — ^Venus, in the pagan mythology and religion, 
was the goddess of beauty, and hence the name was appropriately 
applied to the most beautiful of the planets. The sign is sup-* 
posed to represent a mirror having a handle at the bottom. By the 
ancients, this planet, when an evening star, was called Hesperus or 
Vesper, the former being a Greek word, and the latter a Latin word, 
each meaning t?i6 evening. When a morning star, it was called 
Phosphorus or Lucifer, the former, in Greek, signifying that which 
brings the light; and the latter meaning the same thing in Latin. 
These were at first supposed to be different bodies. 

216. The PHASES of Venus exactly resemble those of the 

Qns8TioKB.~e. In what months do transits occur ? Why ? At what intervals do they 
occur? Why? 215. For what isYenos remarkable? Ck Its name and sign? 210, • 
What phases does it ezhihit ? 
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moon, and when viewed with a telescope are very interest- 
ing and beautiful, clearly proving that this planet revolves 
within the earth's orbit. 

217. When the planet is in superior conjunction its full 
disc is visible, which gradnallj diminishes until, at the 
time of greatest elongation, only half of the disc is seen; 
after which the planet still continnee to wane until, when 
near inferior conjunction, it assumes the fonn of a slender 
crescent. 

318. When the planet is full, its apparent diameter is least, 
since it is then forthest from the earth ; but near inferior 
conjunction, its apparent diameter is greater than at any 
other time, except when it is seen during a transit. 

The accompanying diagram (Fig. 96) BhowB the phaacB of Venna dnrlng 

one synodic period. The diflbrence in size when the planet ia roll and 

vbeu It has the crescent rorm, will be obvious. This difference, however. 

Fie, 8&. 




er greatest r WbanlHItr 
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219. The extreme elongation of Venus never exceeds 
47|% its average being about 46^ 

a» This small amount of variation indicates tliat the orbit lias very 
little eccentricity. 

b, Venus is most brilliant when the elongation is about 40'', and 
when its apparent diameter is about 4ff\ and about \ of the entire 
disc is visible, this portion giving more light than phases of greater 
extent, because the latter are presented at so much greater distances. 
During every eight years, when the planet has its greatest north lati- 
tude and is 40** from the sun, its brilliancy is so dazzling that it is 
visible in full daylight, and casts a sensible shadow in the evening. 
This was the case in Feb. 1862, and had been often observed previously. 

220. The aphelion distance of Venus from the sun is 

about 66,600,000 ; the perihelion distance, 65,700,000 ; its 

mean distance being about 66,150,000. 

a. The mean distance can be calculated by Kepler's third law ; and 
the aphelion and perihelion distances by the greatest and least extreme 
elongations, as in Art. 208. 

t^f" [The pupil should be required to make the calculations in each 
case. The ratios or sines of the angles can be found by consulting any 
ordinary table of natural sines. The term luUural is employed to distin- 
guish these ratios from the logarithmic expression of them.] 

5. The absolute eccentricity of Venus, it will be seen, is only about 
450,000 miles, or less tlian .0069 of its mean distance. So nearly does 
the orbit resemble a circle. 

221. The apparent diameter of Venus, when greatest, is 
66^" ; iand when least, somewhat less than 10". At its 
mean distance (91 millions of miles) from the earth it is 
about 17"; and therefore its real diameter is 7510 miles. 
(Art. 210.) The compression or oblateness of the planet 
is exceedingly small. 

a. Volume, Mass, and Density. — The volume of Venus is about 
.85 of the earth's ; while its mass is .89 ; hence its density must be 



Qtjkbtionb.— 219. Extreme elongation ? a. Why but slightly variable ? h. When ia 
Venus most brilliant ? 220. Distances of Venus ? a. How calculated ? h. Eccentric- 
ity? 221. Apparent and real diameter? a. Volume, mass, and density f 
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.89 -i- ,85 = 1.047 (nearly), or very little greater than that of the 

b. BaperGcial Qravity.— This U found m in Art. 310, e, {SSJS)* X 
.89 = .93 ; that is, a pound at the earth's surface would weigli only J)3 
lees at the enrface of Venaa 

222. The diurnal rotation of Venus is performed in 2Z^ 
21™ Ifli. 

a. This is the period as determined by Scliroeter in 1789, bj' diBcnV' 
eiiug a luminous point in the dark hemisphere a little beyond the 
southern horn ot the planet, indicating the eKistence there of a high 
mountain. By watching its periodic changes, he was enabled to 
deduce the time of the rotation ; which agreed \ety nearly with the 
re«alt attuned in 1607, by Caasini, and was aul)sequent1y confirmed 
by the observations of other astronomers. 

6. Uonntains in Tenoi. — According to Schroeter, there exist mount- 

ftinB of immense height on the surface of Venus ; the elevation of the 

loftiest being equal to y'^ji of the planet's radius, which wonld he 

about 37 miles, or five times the attitude of the lolliest terrestrial peak. 

Fig. 90. 



3) * 



WhUe other astronomers have detected the existence of mountains on 
the planet, their observations do not confirm the statements ol 
Schroeter aa to their height. Very great irregularities on its sur- 
&ce are, however, indicated by the jagged character of the termi- 
nator, by the shading of Its edge, and by the blunt or broken 
extremities of its cusps. The sbading is supposed to be caused by the 
long shadows cast by the mnuntains as the sun shines obliquely upon 
them, [See Hg. 90.] Thetelescopic oliservation of Venus is attended 
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with great difficultj on account of the intense brilliancj of its light, 
which dazzles the eje and augments all the imperfections of the 
instrument. 

223. There are undoubted indications that Venus is sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere of considerable height and 
density. 

a. This is shown by several drcnmstances : 1. When the planet 
was seen as a narrow crescent, Schroeter remarked a fEiint light pro- 
jecting beyond the proper termination of one of the horns into the 
dark pirt of the planet. This has been seen by other observers, and is 
supposed to be due to the existence of an atmosphere refracting the 
light of the sun. 2. By observing the concave edge of the crescent, it 
is found that the enlightened part does not terminate suddenly, but that 
there is a gradual fading away of the light into the dark portion of the 
planot's surface, this being obviously occasioned by a reflection of the 
sun's rays, producing the phenomenon of twilight. 3. During the tran- 
sits of 1761 and 1769, the planet was observed, by several astronomers, 
to be surrounded by a faint ring of light, caused, as it has been sup- 
IxMsed, by the sun's rays passing through the planet's atmosphere. 
4 CUmds have been observed floating over the disc of the planet, and 
screening by their greater brilliancy its darker surface, which is occa- 
sionally seen between them. Such being the case, there must be tDcUer 
as well as air on the surface of Venus. 

224. The inclination of the axis of Venus has not been 
positively ascertained ; but it is supposed to be very great, 
according to several astronomers, about 75°. 

«. This can be positively discovered only by observing spots on the 
disc, and noticing the direction of their apparent motion. This, in the 
case of Venus, is exceedingly diflScult, owing to the intense brilliancy 
of its light and the density of its atmosphere. Cassini, as early as 
1666-7, saw one bright and several dusky spots, and others have been 
observed since that time by difierent astronomers, among whom, 
De Vico, at Rome, in 183d-41, appears to have attained the most reli- 
able results. 

QUBBTIONS.— 228. Has Venus any atmosphere? a. What indications of it? 224. 
Inclination of the axis of Venus ? a. How discovered ? ' 
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225. K the axis of Venus has an inclination of 75°, its 
tropics must be 75° from its equator, and its polar circles 
75° from the poles. Hence it can have only a torrid zone, 
which must be 150° wide, and frigid zones extending 75° 
from the poles. 

226. Seasons of Venus. — ^As the sun must arrive at the 
equator and depart to its greatest distance from it twice dur- 
ing each sidereal period, there must be two summers and 
two winters at this part of the planet, and a summer and 
winter at each of the poles, which must suffer a transition 
from the burning heat of a vertical sun and constant day, 
to the intense cold of perpetual night, each lasting more 
than 112 days. 

Fig. 87. 




Fig. 97 exibits the relative positions of the tropics and polar circles, the 
former being the nearest to the poles. The sun is represented as in the 
northern solstice ; and it will be seen that all places situated more than 15° 
north of the equator have constant day, and those more than 15° south of 
it, constant night. Hence there must be winter at the equator and within 
the south polar circle, and summer within the north polar circle. In 
one-fourth of the year, when the sun will have arrived at the equator, 
there will be equal day and night all over the planet, summer at the equa- 
tor, autunm within the north polar circle, and spring within the south polar 
circle. 

Fig. 96 exhibits the planet at each of the equinoxes and solstices : To an 
inhabitant of the northern hemisphere of Venus, at A the sun is in the vernal 
equinox; B, the summer solstice ; C, the autumnal equinox; andD, the 

QuESTioirs.— 22K. Zones of Yenas? 226. Seasons 7 Uhistrate by the diagram. 



winter solstice. To ui Inlmbitaat of tho eontbem hcmlaphcre, these 
would, of conne, be reTeraed. 

Fls. &a 




227- Venna performs its sidereal revolution in about 224| 
days (234'' 16'' 49") ; its synodic period ie about 684^ days. 

a. For its ^dereal period Is 3347 dajrB. und 365JiS-!-S24.7 = 1{|; 
hence 1 J — 1 = J, is the part of a, Bjruodic revolution perfonoed in 
86;;^ daf a ; &nd 860^ -i-i = 084^ daje. [See An. 312, aJ] 

b. Division of the Bynodio Period. — Since the mean vmlue of 
the extreme eiUDgation of Tenae is 46°, wMch is the angle H G S 
(Fig. 90), the angle at the sun M 8 IC must be 90° — 46° = 44°. There- 
fore the planet, in pnasing &om il to the other point of extreme 
elongation, has to gain on the earth 68° ; and the tine required 
fi>r this must bear the same ratio to 584^ da^ s oe tliis angle bears to 
360°. Consequently, the sjnodic period ie divided into the following 
intervals : i.Vu X 584i dajB = 142.9 dajB, the interval between the time 
of greatest elongation before and after Inferior conjunction, and jJS 
X 684f days = 441.1 daja. the interval between the elongation before 
and after superior cn^juactiun. One-half of each of those inlervBls 
will pve the time from the greatest elongation to inferior conjunction, 
and that from greatest elongation to superior conj unction, respective) j. 

QDunoHft.— 22T. Sidereal period I SjnodlE prriod t a. Uow cHlciilBted? b. In- 
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c« Morning and Evening Star.— Since Venus must remain on 
each side of the son during 292 days, or one-half the synodic period, 
it must be a morning and evening star alternately for that time 

228. The distance of Venus from the sun being a little 
more than j''q the distance of the earth, the apparent diame- 
ter of the sun must be 1 J as great, or about 45'. Hence the 
solar light and heat must be more than twice as great 

a. For these vaij inversely as the squares of the distances ; and as 
the ratio of the distances is .723, (.723)', or about .52 will be the ratio 
of the light and heat of the earth to those of Venus. Tliis, of course, 
may be very much modified by the influence of its atmosphere. 

229. Transits of Venus. — The orbit of Venus is in- 
chned to the echptic at an angle of 3-J° (3° 23' 29") ; and 
therefore a transit can take place only when the planet is at 
or near one of its nodes. The transits of Venus are of 
great interest and importance, because they aflford a means 
of determining the parallax of the sun, and consequently its 
distance from the eaiih. 

a. History of Transit Observations.— These transits are of rare 
occurrence. Kepler, in 1629, predicted that a transit would occur in 
1631, and that no other would occur until 1761. His prediction, how- 
ever, was not confirmed by observation, for the transit of 1631 
occurred during the night ; and m 1639 the first observation of a 
transit was made by a young English astronomer, named Horrox. No 
other occurred till 1761 and 1769 ; and these were observed with great 
care in different parts of the world, in order to .apply the method of 
finding the solar parallax, first suggested by Gregory, a celebrated 
mathematician, in 1663. King George III., in 1769, despatched, at his 
own expense, an expedition to Otaheite, under the command of the 
celebrated navigator. Captain Cook, in order that observations of the 
transit might be taken in this distant spot. Other nations sent in dif- 
ferent directions similar expeditions. The average result of these 
different observations assigned as the true solar parallax 8.5776", which 

Questions. — e. How long does Venus remain a morning or evening star? 228. 
Solar light and heat at Venus? a. Why? 229. When do transits occur? Why im- 
portant? «r. History of transit obseryations? 
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haa, within a, very few jeatB, been found to be Bomewbat tew email. 
The next tmudt will occur in 1874. 

6, Timea of ttae Occurrence of Tronaita. — The longitades of the 
nodea of Venus are about 75° (^. and 255° (\5) - henco, they are in 
the ISth degree of Oemtni and Sagittarius . and us, therefore, the earth 
arrivea at the line of nodes early in Juno and December, the transits 
most occur in these mouths . and will continue lo do so for a longtime, 
since the lonffitnde of the nodes diminishes, according to Le Venier.at 
the rate of lesa than 18' iu a century. 

e. Because 8 ^dereal periods of the earth are very nearly equal to 
13 of Venus, transits often occur at intervals of eight years ; when, 
however, two transits have occurred at this interval, another can not 
he expected before 165^ years, Thns. the next transit will happen in 
December, 1874 ; and another in 1874 + 8 = 188a(December 6th). The 
next will not occur tUl June 7th, 3001, ISl^ yeais afterwards. The 
trandts are thus repeated at intervals of 8, lOOJ, 8, ISl^, 8 years, etc : 
acccording ns they occur at one or the other node. 

d. How to Find the Sun's Parallax by ths Transits of Venns. — 
By the greatest elongation, the distance of an inferior planet from the 
sun can be found, provided we know the earth's distance. We, in fact, 
only find by this method the ratio of one distance to the other ; and 
this is known, therefore, independently of the solar paralhuc 
Fie. o»- 



In Fig, 9S, let A and B be the positions of two observers stationed at op- 
posite parts of the earth, nnd V, the place of Venus nt the tlnio of a traneit. 
The observer at A will see the planet projected on the sun at a, and the 
observer at B, at 6; ond If each observer notice exactly the time required 
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by the planet to cross the disc, ho can, since its hourly motion is known, 
easily calculate the length of the chord which it appears to describe at each 
place ; and a comparison of the length of these chords will give the dis- 
tance between a and b in seconds of space. Now, if Venus were exactly 
half-way between the earth and sun the distance a & as seen trom the earth 
would be exactly the same as A B seen from the sun ; and therefore would be 
twice the parallax. But the distance of Venus from the sun is known to 
be .723 of the earth's distance; and consequently AV, its distance from 
the earth, must be 1— .723 = .377 ; so that the ratio of a V to A V is Iff = 2.6 
(nearly). But a b bears the same ratio to A B as a V does to A V : hence, 
the distance a b must be 2.6 x 2 or 5.2 times the solar parallax. Suppose, 
therefore, this distance should be found by observation and calculation to 
be 46i" ; then 46J" -•- 5.2 = 8.W' would be the true parallax. The advan- 
tage afforded by this method is, that because the distance of Venus from the 
earth is so much less than from the sun, a 6 is enlarged in the same pro- 
portion, and thus rendered more susceptible of exact measurement. Thus, 
it will be obvious that whatever error arises in determining a 6, affects the 
parallax less than one-fifth. Practically, it is impossible that the observers 
should be as far apart as A B ; but whatever their distance from each other, 
it can be easily reduced to the conditions represented in the diagram. 

APPARENT MOTIONS OF THE INFERIOR PLANETS. 

230. The apparent motions of Mercury and Venus are 
sometimes from west to east, and sometimes from east to 
west The former are said to be direct ; the latter, retro- 
grade. At certain intermediate* points, the planet appears 
to remain for a short time in the same point of the heavens, 
and is then said to be stationary. 

a* The student must clearly understand that these motions and 
stationary points have reference to the sta/rSf not to the sun ; the appa- 
rent place of the latter is constantly changing on account of the 
motion of the earth. These phenomena are illustrated in the annexed 
diagram. 

Let S (Fig. 100), be the place of the sun, the inner circle the orbit of an 
inferior planet ; the outer circle that of the earth. Let also a, &, c, d, etc., 
be the positions of the planet at unequal intervals of time between the points 

Questions. — ^230. What apparent motions have Mercury and Venus ? When are 
they said to be stationary? a. Does this refer to the sun or the stars? Explain the 
phenomena trom the diagram. 
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of extreme elongation, a and g; and A, B, C, D, etc., the places of the 
earth at the same time ; while 1, 2, 8, 4, etc., represent the apparent places 
of the planet, as seen in the sphere of the heavens. In passing from g, 
the western point of extreme elongation, through o, the place of superior 

Fig. ICXX 
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AFPAKXNT MOnOKS OT YXNUB AND MBBCUBT. 

conjunction, to a, the eastern point of extreme elongation, the planet evi- 
dently must appear to move toward the east ; and when it arrives at a, the 
earth being at A, it still continues to be direct for a short time ; for while 
going from a to & its motion is so oblique that the earth passes it, so that 
when the latter arrives at B, the planet appears to have moved from 1 to 2. 
Its elongation is not, however, increased since the sun itself has moved far- 
ther to the east. While the planet is going from b to c, and the earth from 
B to C, the former does not appear' to change its poEdtion at all; for th6 
lines B & 2 and C c 8 are parallel, and consequently indicate no change of place 
among the stars, and 2 is to be considered, therefore, as identical with 3. 
The reason of the planet^s appearing stationary, it will be seen, is that the 
obliquity of its motion exactly counterbalances the difference between its 
actual velocity and that of the earth ; b is, therefore, to be considered the 
stationary point. At d, the planet is in inferior conjunction, having overtaken 
the earth, and is seen at 4, to the west of its previous position. In passing 
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from diog the same phenomena are presented in the reverse order ; at e it 
becomes stationary, remaining so till it reaches /, where it ceases to be ret- 
rograde, appearing to move while going from /to g, from 6 to 7. In going 
from cto «, the two stationary points, it has evidently changed its direction 
among the stars, not by the actual distance 8, 5, but by the angle contained by 
the lines 3 <; C and 5 6 £ when produced until they meet in some point be- 
low C D E. This angle, Ox* the arc by which it is subtended, it is obvious, is 
quite small ; it is called the arc of retrogrctdation. From the above ex- 
planation the following statements will be understood. 

231. An inferior planet appears stationary at two points 
of its synodic i-evolution, between the extreme elongations 
and inferior conjunction. Its motion is retrograde in 
passing through inferior conjunction from one stationary 
point to the other ; and direct m passing through superior 
conjunction, between the same two points. 

a. The stationary points of Mercury vary from 15° to 20° of elonga- 
tion firom the sun ; those of Venus generally occur when its elongation 
is about 29°. (See Fig. 95). 

b. The time during which Mercury retrogrades is a|x>ut 22 days; 
Venus, 42 days. The mean arc of retrogradation of the former is about 
12 P ; of the latter, 16°. The stations of both are, of course, but of 
very short duration. 

Questions.— 231. When does an inferior planet appear statior.ary? When is ita 
motion direct ? When, retro^ade ? <c. Where are the stations of Mercury and Venus ? 
h. Daring hov many days does each retrograde? How long are the arcs of retrogra- 
dation? 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE SUPERIOR PLAKETS. 
I. MABS. S 

232. Mabs^ the fourth planet from the sun (the most 
distant of the terrestrial planets), is remarkable for its small 
size and the red color with which it shines among the stars. 

a. Name and Sign. — ^This redness of its appearance makes it easily 
distinguished among the other heavenly bodies, and doubtless gave 
rise to its name ; Mars, in the heathen mythology, being the god of 
war. Its sign is a shield and spear. 

233. Phases. — When Mars is in opposition or conjunc- 
tion, its disc is full ; when between these points, it is gibbous. 
More than half of its disc is, therefore, always visible. 

a* The reason of this will be apparent after a little consideration. 
In opposition and conjunction, the hemisphere presented to the earth 
exactly coincides with the illuminated disc ; hence, the planet appears 
fulL The amount of diminution of the fuU disc is obviously equal to 
the angle formed at the centre of the planet by lines drawn to the 
earth and sun. (See Fig. 75.) As, in the case of a superior planet, this 
angle is always less than a right angle, the amount of dimunition 
must be less than one-half of the disc r for a right angle would include 
one-quarter of the whole surface, which is, of course, one-half of the 
disc. Therefore, the planet can present no other than the full or 
gibbous phase. 

234. The Api>ARENT Motions of a superior planet, like 

Questions.— 232. For what is Mara remarkable? a. Name and sign? 233. What 
phases does it exhibit ? a. How is this explained ? 234. What apparent motions have 
the superior planets ? 
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those of an inferior planet, are either direct or retrograde ; 
and as its motion changes from one to the other, it appears 
for a short time to be stationary. 

235. The motion appears to be retrograde for a short dis- 
tance before and after opposition, and direct in the other 
part of its orbii The retrogradation of the planet is 
caused by the greater velocity of the earth ; so that as the 
latter body moves toward the east, it passes the other, and 
thus makes it appear to move toward the west When the 
motion of the earth is sulQSciently oblique to counteract the 
excess of its velocity, the two bodies move on together, and 
the planet appears to be stationary. 

a. The are of retrogradation in the case of the saperior planets 
is very smaU. The following is the mean value of each : Mars, 15° ; 
Japiter, 10** ; Saturn, 6}" ; Uranus, 3}° ; Neptune, about 2°. 

h. Mars retrogrades from 60 to 80 days, according as it is in perihe- 
lion or aphelion; Jupiter continues to retrograde during about 4 
months ; Saturn, about 4^ months ; Uranus, about 5 months ; Neptune, 
about 6 months. 

c. Mars becomes stationary when its elongation is about 140° ; 
Jupiter, 115° ; Saturn, 110° ; Uranus, 103° ; Neptune, 97i°. 

236. The aphelion distance of Mars is about 152,300,000 
miles ; its perihelion distance, 126,300,000 ; hence, its mean 
distance is about 139,300,000. 

a. Since the periodic time of Mars is V 822^, we have, by Kepler's 
third law, (365i)«:(687i)« : : (91,500,000)» : the cube of the distance of 
Mars, which, by working out the proportion, will give very nearly the 
mean distance above stated. 

6* The distance can also be found approximately by observing the 
phase of Mars when it varies most from the full. The following is the 
method : — 

Let 8 (Fig. 101), repreeent the Bun, E, the earth, and M, Mars, much 

Questions. — 286. When la the motion retrograde ? Why ? When is the planet sta- 
tionary? Why? a. What is the arc of retrogradation of each superior planet? 6. 
ITotr long does each retrograde ? r. Where are the. stationary points? 286. Distance 
of Mam frofm tiie sun ? a. How fonnd hy Kepler*s third latr ? d. How by the phase ? 
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Fiff. 101 enlarged for convenience of illustra- 

tion. The earth is obviously at the 
point of greatest elongation as seen 
from Mars: and hence the angle 
SME is the largest possible. But this 
is equal to a Md which measures the 
deviation of the disc fi-om the full; 
for the arc ba = ed; and talting e a 
from each, there remain be = ad. Sup- 
pose this angle is measured and found 
to be 41° 4'. Then the sine of this angle 
being about .657, this must be the 
ratio of the distance of the earth to 
""" / that of Mars; and 91,500,000 -.- .657 = 

139,300,000 (nearly). This method is 

applicable only to Mars; since the 

other planets are so fiir distant that the angle of elongation corresponding 

to S M £, is very small ; and their deviation from the circular outline not 

large enough to be susceptible of exact measurement. 

c* A more general method, based upon the daily arc of retrograda- 
tion of the superior planets, is interesting^ as having^ been employed 
by the old astronomers, and more particularly by Kepler in those 
investigations which resulted in the discovery of his third law. The 
following is a brief statement of this method : — 

Let S (Fig. 102), represent the sun, E e the daily arc of movement of the 
earth, and M m, that of Mars in opposition. In going from M to m, the 
planet obviously changes its direction backward among the stars by the 
angle deo = eo^. Now, in the triangle oeS, the angle o is given, also the 

Fig. 102. 




angle. E 8 «, since it is the amount of angular movement of the earth 
for the time ; hence, the third angle o e S becomes known ; and the ratio of 
o S to e S, since this is equal to the ratio of the sines of o e'S and eoS, In 
the triangle o m S we have, in the same manner, the angles o and m S M, 
the latter being the angular movement of the planet, so that the ratio of 

Question. — c. How may the distance be fonnd by the arc of retrofiradation? 
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o S to m S becomes known ; whence, combining the two results, we obtain 
the ratio of m S to « S, or that of the two distances ; on the supposition, 
however, that the orbits are circular ; but when the process is repeated in 
every variety of situation at which the opposition may occur, the average 
of the results will give a tolerably accurate determination. 

237. The eccentricity of the orbit of Mars is about 13 
millions of miles, or .093 of its mean distance. It is, there- 
fore, nearly 5^ times as great as that of the earth. 

a. Parallax of Mars and of the Sun. — Owing to the great eccen- 
tricity of the orbit of Mars, it sometimes, when in opiwBition, approaches 
very near to the earth ; for if it is in perihelion while the earth is in 
aphelion, the distance is 126,300,000—93,000,000 = 33,300,000. Ad- 
vantage was taken of this in 1862 to determine its parallax. It was 
arranged that several observers should station themselves at places in 
different hemispheres and record the zenith distance of the planet 
when on the meridian, as well as its distance from certain stars, so as 
to ascertain the amount of displacement in its x)osition occasioned by 
the separation of the observers. These observations were made at 
Greenwich, Pulkova, Washington, Cape of Good Hope, Williamstown 
in Australia, and Santiago. 

An effort was also made to determine the parallax at a single obser- 
vatory, by observing the displacement in the apparent jrasition of the 
body, occasioned by the rotation of the earth. For as the observer is 
not situated at the centre of motion, the planet can only appear pre- 
cisely in its true place, as to right ascension, when it is on the meridian ; 
and frequent observations made before and after culmination must 
show an average displacement, from which its parallax may be calcu- 
lated, and consequently its distance from the earth. From this may 
be deduced the earth's distance from the sun, and of course the solar 
parallax. The results of the different observations very nearly agreed, 
all showing the parallax as determined in 1769 to be too smalL The 
average result is that now generally accepted (8.94"). Le Verrier had 
previously assigned very nearly the same amount by calculations based 
upon the disturbances of the planets, which showed that the parallax 
needed correction in order to bring the observed perturbations into 
harmony with those theoretically computed. 

QuBBTiONS. — ^237. What Is the eccentricity of the orbit of Mars? a. How to find the 
parallax of Mars, and the solar parallax ? 
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238. The inclination of the obbit of Mars to the plane 
of the ecliptic is only abont two degrees (1° 51'). 

239. Its 81DEBEAL PEBIOD is nearly 687 days ; its synodic 
period, 780 days. 

a. For 687*— 865i*=321i'«; hence, 687* -s- 321 }-« = 2.135, is the 
number of revolutions of the earth during the synodic period ; and 
365i* X 2.185 = 780* (nearly). In Art. 62, the same method is applied 
fractionaUy ; thus, 365^* = .533 of 687*; hence, the earth gains in one 
revolution 1 — .532 = .468 of a revolution upon the planet ; but she 
has to gain an entire revolution ; and 1 -h .468 = 2.135 revolutions 
(nearly). 

240. The apparent diameter of Mars varies between 4" in 
conjunction and 30" in opposition. Its real diameter is 
about 4,300 miles. Its oblateness is about ^j^ of its diame- 
ter, or 86 miles, and is consequently very nearly six times as 
great as the earth's. 

241. It performs its daily rotation in about 24J hours 
(24*> 37" 42'*), upon an axis inclined toward its orbit 28° 42' ; 
hence its obliquity is nearly the same as the earth's, and its 
variety of seasons also the same, except that they are nearly 
twice as long. 

n. Seasons of Mars. — The year of Mars contains 668^ 16*^ of its 
own time, since its days are longer than those of the earth. Owing 
to the great eccentricity of its orbit, summer in the northern hemi- 
sphere is only about \ as long as in the southern ; but in consequence 
of its greater proximity to the sun, the light and heat are much 
greater (in the ratio of 145 to 100). Thus there is a complete compen- 
sation in the seasons of both hemispheres. Constant day at the north 
pole of Mars lasts during 297 of its days ; at the south pole, during 
872 days. Hence, conttant night at the north pole is 75 days longer 
than at the south pole. 

242. The telescopic appearances of Mars are very 

Questions.— 238. Inclination of its orbit ? 239. The sidereal and synodic periods ? 
«v^ Ilotr deduced? 240. Apparent diameter? Real diameter? Oblateness? 241. 
Period of rotation ? a. Seasons ? 242. Telesct^ic appearances of Mars ? 
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interesting, exhibiting what seem to be the ontlinee of 
continents and seas, the former appearing of a mddy or 
orange color, and the latter of a dusky greenish or bluish 
tint 

543. Brilliant white spots are also seen alternately at the 
poles, produced, as it is conjectnred, by accnmulations of 
ice and snow during the long winters, particularly as they 
are seen to disappear as Bummer advances upon the polea 

544. Evidences are also presented of an atmosphere, prob- 
ably of a density about equal to that of the earth. 

Fis. 103. 




a. With the eiception of the moon, no body has been submitted to 
Buch a careful telescopic scrutiny oh Mftra. The utmost asidnity has 
been eseTdsed particularly by MeBsrs, Beer and MSdler In these 
researches, nhich were commenced by them in 1830, and continued 
at every opportunity for twelve years. A large collection of draw- 
ings of the TarioQs henusphereB presented by the planet was made 
by them, showing the poei^ons and outUnee of the spots seen on 
the disc, and cleaily establishing their conneetioa with the plaoet's 

QiiiBTioNB.~MS. ThewbllaapoUI IM Atma^hera? ' 
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surface, and*their general permanency. Considerable variety is, how- 
ever, exhibited in the forms of these spots, owing to the great diversity 
in the hemispheres presented. 

Tlie annexed cut does not represent any actual telescopic views of tbe 
planet, since we are never so situated as to be able to see the wAo^^ of either 
the northern or southern hemisphere at any one time. It exhibits a combi- 
nation of a large number of telescopic appearances, the various dusky spots 
being placed together so as to show the forms of the different bodies qf water 
and their relation to the continents ; the latter being indicated by the white 
spaces. These, through the telescope, appear of a ruddy color, and give 
this general tint to the planet. On the earth, the continents are islandS| 
being encompassed by the water ; on Mars, it will be perceived, the bodies 
of water are lakes or seas, being entirely encompassed by the land. 

b* No entirely satisfactory cause has been assi^ed for the mddy 
color of this planet. It is thought by Sir John Herschel to be due to 
'* an ochrey tinge in the general soil, like what the red sandstone dis- 
tricts on the earth may possibly offer to the inhabitants of Mars, 
only more decided." Viewed through a telescope, the redness of its 
hue is very considerably diminished. 



II. JUPITER. 2t 

245. JupiTEB, the first of the major planets, is remakable 
for its great size, it being the largest of all the planets. 
It is also distinguished for the peculiar splendor with which 
it shines among the stars. 

a. Name and Sign. — This planet doubtless received its name on 
account of its superior magnitude and splendor, Jupiter, or Jove, in the 
ancient mythology, being the king of the gods. Its sign is supposed 
to be an altered Z, the first letter of Zeus, the name of Jupiter among 
tbe Greeks. 

246. The aphelion distance of Jupiter is 498,500,000 
miles ; its perihelion distance 453,000,000 miles ; hence its 
mean distance is 475,750,000. 

. 247. The eccentricity of its drbit is therefore 22,750,- 

QuESTioxs. — b. Gaase of its red color? 24ft. ITow is Juplfer distinguished? A* 
Name and sign ? £46. Distance fron> the suii ? £47. Eccentricity f 
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000 miles, or about .048 of its mean distance; being 
relatively nearly three times that of the earth. 

248. The inclination of its orbit is very small, being only 
about 1^ 19'. . 

249. Its SYNODIC PERIOD is found by observation to be 
about 399 days ; hence its sidebeal pebiod is about 4332 
days, or lly 315'^. 

a. For 399*-5-866i*= 1.0921 revolution perfonned by the earth 
during^ the Bynodic period ; hence, Jupiter performs only .0921 of a 
revolution in 899^ ; and 399^-^ .0921 =4382^+. 

250. The apparent diameter of Jupiter in opposition, 
when gi'eatest, is about 50" ; in conjunction, 31" ; and at 
its mean distance is about 37". Its real equatorial diame* 
ter is about 87,500 miles. 

a. For the least distance of Jupiter from the earth is 453,000,000— 
93,000,000 = 860,000,000 mile ; and the maximum apparent semi-diam- 
eter is 25", the sine of which is .0001215, and 360,000,000 X .0001215 
= 43,750 miles, which is the greatest, or equatorial, semi-diameter. 
Hence the diameter is 87,500 miles. 

251. The OBLATENESS of Jupiter is very great, being 
about y'jy of its mean diameter, or about r,000 miles. 

a. Its polar diameter is therefore about 82,500 miles, and its mean 
diameter 85,000 miles. This remarkable degree of ellipticity in its 
figure is caused by the rapid rotation on its axis, which is performed 
in a little less than 10 hours CO^* 55^") ; so that a point on the equator 
of this planet moves with a diurnal velocity of nearly 28,000 miles an 
hour, or 27 times as fast as at the earth. 

b» It has already been explained (129 a) that the oblateness of a 
planet's figure results from the action of the centrifugal force ; and it 
will be obvious that the degree of oblateness must depend on the 
velocity of rotation and the dermic of the body. It, in fact, varies 
directly as the square of the former, and inversely as the density, or 

Questions. — "4S. Inclination of its orbit ? 249. Its synodic and sidereal periods ? 
260. Apparent and real diameters? a. How found? 251. Oblateness? a. Equatorial 
and polar diameters? Period of rotation ? Velocity? 6. How to find the oblatenesB 
from die velocity ? 
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tbe attTactioa of the body on Its own matter. Thns, tbe Telodtjr oi 
Jupiter la about 2} timee m great as tlie earth's [24^ -t- 10^ = S|], but 
its density is only i as great, and (21)' X 4 = 28 +. Therefore, if its 
doDEdty were as oulfonn as that of the earth, ila oblateness would 
be jif X 23 = -j'j of its diameter. The internal parte of Japiter must 
therefore he Terymuchmore dense than tbe extemaJ, the latter j>iob- 
ably being conaideiably lifrhtei than water. 

Fig- 104. c. Volnme, Mui, and 

BnpsifiGlal Oravity. — 
Tbe Tnlnme of Jupiter is 
abont 1244 times as great 
AS tbe earth's ; for 85,000 
-t-Tgi3 = 10.7S,aQd 
^^^^^^^^ -^^— (10.75)" = 1244 (neariy). 

^m ^^^^^^^^^Er =^^^1 ^^^ mass being only 301, 

^^^^^^*= ^^» jtg densitjis 801-t- 

1244 = .842, or nearly J. 
The force of gravity at 
the 8Dr&ce of the planet 
most therefore be 301 ^ 
(10.75)' = 2.8+. So that 
a body weighing 1 lb at 
the earth's sttrboe wonld weigh 2.6 lbs at Jnpiler's ; and since a 
body falls through 16 feet in the fiiat second of time at the earth's 
surface, it wonld &11 more than 41 feet at tliat of Jupiter. 

a. Orbital Velocity.— This body, so inconceivably Tart, is flying in 
its orhit with the velocity of 28,700 miles an hour, or nearly 600 miles 
a minate^-a epeed sixty times a great as that of a cannon ball. How 
tremendouH is the exhibition of force here displayed I 

252. The inclioation of Jupiter's axis to that of its orbit 
is only 3° (3° 6'), mnch too small to cause any consideraLle 
change of seasons. 

a. The phenomena of constant day and night take place, therefore, 
only within two small drcles extending 3° tiom the poles Exactly at 
the poles, the dry ""* night are alternately abonl six years long. The 
cold at these parte of Jnpiter must be Intense beyond any that we can 
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conceive. The long absence of the snn, and its never rising more 
than 3° above the horizon, joined with the immense distance of the 
planet from that luminary, must all combine to intensify this rigor. 

h. Solar Light and Heat. — The light and heat of the sun at Jupi- 
ter must baless than at the earth, in the inverse ratio of (475,500,000)' 
to (90,000,000)^ or of 27 to 1. This feeble supply of light and heat 
may, however, be compensated by a greater density of the atmosphere, 
a higher calorific or luminous capacity of the soil, or a greater amount 
of internal heat than that possessed by the earth. 

253. Belts op Jupiteb. — When examined with a tele- 
scope the disc of Jupiter appears crossed by dusky streaks 
or belts, parallel to its equator, their general direction always 
remaining the same, although they constantly vary in num- 
ber, breadth, and situation on the disc. Sometimes the disc is 
almost covered with them ; while at others scarcely any are 
visible. 

254. These dusky bands or belts are supposed to be the 
body of the planet seen between the clouds that constantly 
float in ifcs atmosphere, and are thrown into zones or belts by 
the great velocity of its rotation. The cloudy zones are 
more luminous than the surface of the planet, on account of 
their more powerful reflection of the solar light. 

. a. The belts are not equally conspicuous, there being two generally 
which are more distinctly observable than others, and more permanent. 
These are situated, one on each side of the equator, and are sepa- 
rated by a clear space somewhat more luminous than the other parts 
of the diss. Toward the poles they are narrower and less dark ; and 
they imperceptibly fade away a short distance from the eastern and 
western edges of the disc, — a phenomenon due, evidently, to the thick- 
ness of the atmosphere at those part& Dark spots are also occa- 
sionally seen in connection with the belts. 

In Fig. 105 are given two telescopic views of this planet ; the first, from 
a drawing by Sir John Herschel, as it appeared September 23d, 1832 ; the 

QuBSTioNs. — h. Solar light and heat of Japiter? 268. Belts— how described? 2M. 
Tbeir oaoae ? «• What variations in appearance ? 
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Mcond, by Midler, In 1S34. The two dark apota shown in the latter were 
employed to d^ermlne the time of the planet's rotation. 
Fi«. lOS. 




6. Notwithstanding the cloudy masBee with which the atmoBphere 
appears to be chaiged. It is not thong^t that the latter has any very 
great height above the planet's surface ; for if such were the case the 
edges of the disc, instead of being sharply defined as we see them, 
would be nebulous and Indistinct. 



SATELLITES OF JUPITER. 

255. The four satellites of Jupiter are among the most 
interesting bodies of the solar system. They were first seen 
by Galileo, in 1610, a short time after the invention of the 
telescope, and were perceived to be satelhtes by their appa- 
rent movementfi with respect to the planet, alternately 
approaching it, passing behind it, and receding from it; 
sometimes also passing over its disc and casting their 
shadows upon it 

a. These planets have been distingnlfihed by particular names, 

OnFiTiDHB.— 6. AtmoBpliere T !5S. S•tl^ll<t»— by irbom <liw»Teredt Ttaeir ippa- 
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bat are more generally designated by the numerala I., II., III., IV., 
according to their order from Jupiter. 

256. Their periodic times are, respectively, 1^ 18^» ; 3^ 

13h . 7d 4h . and 16^ 16^. The longest, it will be seen, is but 

a little more than half that of the moon. 

a. It will also be perceived that the second is very nearly twice the 
first ; and the third, twice the second. 

257. Their diameters in approximate numbers, are I., 2,300 
miles ; IL, 2,070 miles ; III., 3,400 miles ; IV., 2,900 miles ; 
all, excepting the second, being larger than the moon 

a« These fig^ores are based upon the measurements of their discs and 
a comparison of their apparent diameters with that of the planet as 
seen simultaneouslj. Thus, suppose the apparent diameter of Jupiter 
in opposition is found to be 45'',- and the third satellite is measured at 
1^" ; the diameter of the satellite must then be ^ that of the primary 
planet, and 85,000 X i»y = 3,400. 

6«- As seen from Jupiter these bodies present quite large discs ; the 
apparent diameter of I. being 86' ; of II., 19' ; of III., 18' ; and of IV., 
O'. The first is therefore somewhat larger in appearance than that of 
the moon. The firmament of Jupiter must present a very beautiful 
diversity of phenomena. These various moons, all of which are occa- 
sionally above the horizon at one time, go through their phases within 
a few days ; the first within 42 hours. To an inhabitant of the first 
satellite, the apparent diameter of Jupiter must be 19*" ; that is, about 
86 times as great as the moon ; while the amount of illuminated sur- 
face presented by it must be nearly 1800 times as great. 

Cm Although their volumes are quite large, their masses are very 
inconsiderable, owing to their very small densities, which are I., ^ ; 
II., ^s ; III., tV ; r^'» A» *lie earth being 1. All are, thus, considerably 
lighter than water, and the first very much lighter than cork. 

258. Their distances from Jupiter are, respectively, 

264,000 miles, 423,000 miles, 678,000 miles, and 1,188,000 

miles. 
a. These are found by measuring their greatest elongations from 

QuKBTiosB.— 266. Periodic times of the satellites? 157. Their diameters ? a. How 
fonnd? b. Apparent size at Japiter? Apparent size of Jupiter at satellites? c 
Masses and denMties ? 268. Their distances from the primary ? or. How foand? 
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the plAoei, and comparing these with its apparent diameter. Thns, 
the greatest elongations are respectivelj, 136", 217", 849 ", and 611"; 
the apparent equatorial diameter of the planet being 45". Dividing each 
elongation bj 45", we find the ratio to the planet's diameter of the 
distances of the satellites respectivelj. These are nearly I., 8 ; XL, 4.8 ; 
III., 7.7 ; IV., 18.6. Fig. 106 shows the comparative extent of these 
elongations. 

lig. loe. 




JVriTKB AKD RB BXTMUStm AT TCBIB OBBAnST SLOHOATIOIIS. 

6. The entire system of Jupiter is thns comprehended within a drcnlar 
space of less than 2^ millions of miles in diameter, and sabtends at its 
distance from the earth an angle less than 22', or aboat } the apparent 
diameter of the moon. A telescope, the field of view of which would 
include one-half the area of the moon's disc, would exhibit Jupiter and 
all his satellites; as represented in Fig. 106. 

r« A comparison of the periodic times and distances as above given 
will prove that thej agree with Kepler's third law. Thus, taking I. 
and II as an example, we find (Sf)* = 41 (nearly), and ()}})' = 4JL 
(nearly) ; hence, (85)* : (42)> : : (428,000)* : (264000)*. 

259. The OBBITS of these bodies are almost circular, and 
very nearly in the plane of the planet's equator. They 
therefore make only a very small angle with Uie plane of its 
orbit (about 3°). 

260. The eclipses, occultations, and transits of the 
satellites present an endless series of interesting and useful 
phenomena ; and the situation of their orbits causes them 
to occur with very great frequency. 

a. L, II., and IIL are eclipsed at every revolution ; but so peculiarly 
related to each other are their motions that their simultaneous edipee 
is impossible. Laplace demonstrated that the mean longitude of I., 
plus twice tliat of III., minus three times that of IL, is alwajrs equal to 

^Tf— I ■_■■■■ . - " 

QfruTiOKB.— d. Angular space oorered b7 the Bystem? e. Kepler* s Imr— bmr 
ap^ied ? 269. Figure and position of the orbits? 960. EcUpeesf Wh/ frequent? «• 
Hov many edipsea may oeenr at Jtt]dter during a Jovian year ? 
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180°. Hence, when two are eclipsed, the other must be on the oppo- 
eite side of the planet. This is called the libraHon of the satellitea. 
All four are, however, occacdonallj invisible, being concealed either 
behind or in front of the planet. This occurred last in August, 1867. It 
has been computed that, during a year of Jupiter, an inhabitant of the 
planet might behold 4,500 solar and lunar eclipses. 

6. During the transits the satellites appear like bright spots passing 
from east to west across the disc, preceded or followed by thdr shadows, 
which seem like small round dots as black as ink. 

Fig. 107. 




^- 




■OLIF01S8, OOOULTATIOKS, AlO) TftANBlTB Of* JVPITKBTs SATELLITES. 

In Fig. 107, to on observer at £, I. is represented as eclipsed ; II., as Just 
passing into the shadow of the planet ; III. Just before a transit, the shadow 
preceding ; and IV., at the point of occultation. At E', I. has just passed behind 
the disc ; II. is in occultation ; III., a transit, both shadow and satellite being 
on the disc, the shadow preceding ; IV., just emerging from behind the 
planet ; at £", I. and II. are beliind the disc. III. is in transit, but the 
shadow follows the satellite; IV., just after an eclipse. 

261. Since the oecuiTence of these eclipses can be exactly 
predicted, they serve to mark points of absolute time ; so 
that if the precise moment at which they will occur at any 

Qin>:8TiON8.--&. How do th« satellites appear in a transit? 261. Why are these 
eclipses aaef 111 1 
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particular place has been computed, and the actual time of 
their occurrence at any other place is noted, a comparison 
of the two will give the difference of time, and, of course, 
the difference of longitude, between the two places. 

a. Thus, if a mariner perceives, by the nautical almanac, that the 
eclipse of a satellite will occur at o'clock P.M., Washington time, 
and he notices that the eclipse does not take place tiU 11 o'clock P.M., 
he can infer that his position is 2 hours, or 30*", east of Washington. 

b. Velocity of Light found by the Eclipses of Jupiter*s Sat- 
eUites. — In the prediction of these eclipses, a constant variation was for 
several years found to exist between the calculated and observed time 
of the occurrence, with this additional fact, that the eclipse was later 
as Jupiter receded from the earth and earlier as it approached the 
earth ; being about 16*" 85^* earlier in opposition than in conjunction. 
These observations were made by Olaus Roemer, a Danish astronomer; 
and in 1675 he promulgated the theory, to account for the phenomena, 
that the passage of light from a luminous body is not instantaneous, 
but moves with a certain definite but immense velocity, requiring 16"* 
85 J » to cross the earth's orbit This theory has been universally 
accepted, and certain experiments recently made in France, by M. 
Fizeau and others, have confirmed it. The velocity of light must 
therefore be 184,000 miles a second. For 183,000,000 miles (distance 
across the earth's orbit) divided by 995^ (mmiber of seconds in 16" 
35J»), gives 184,000 (nearly). light must therefore require 8^ min- 
utes to pass from the sun to the earth. So great a velocity is entirely 
inconceivable. 

^ m. SATURN, h 

262. Saturn, the second of the major planets, is the 
centre of a very large and pecuhar system, being attended 
by eight satellites and encompassed by several rings. It 

shines with a dull yellowish hght. 

a. Name and Sign,— Saturn, in the ancient mythology, was one of 
the older deities, and presided over time, the seasons, etc. He was 
represented as a very old man carrying a scythe in one hand. The 
sign of the planet is a rude representation of a scythe. 

QUE8TION8. — a. IlluBtration? h. What important discovery made by Roemer? In 
what way? What is the velocity of light ? 262. General description of basam? cu 
Kame and sign ? 

- '•U.I-'*- 
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263. The aphelion distance of Saturn is about 921 mil- 
lions of miles ; the perihelion distance, 823 millions ; the 
mean distance being therefore 872 millions. 

a. This is nearly twice the distance of Jnpiter, between which and 
Saturn there is a vast space of nearly 400 millions of miles, in linear 
breadth, through which there rolls no planetary body. light requires 
about li'» to pass from the sim to Saturn. 

264. The ecceistricity of Saturn's orbit is nearly 50 
millions of miles, or about .056 of its mean distance, being 
but httle greater, relatively, than that of Jupiter. 

265. The ii^clination of its orbit to the plane of the 
echptic is about 2}/ (2° 29' 36"). 

266. Its SYKODic PERIOD is 378 days (378.07^), and its 
SIDEREAL PEBiOD, 10,759 days or about 29^ years. 

a. For 378.07J -5- 365 .25<» = 1.03514; and 378 07<»h- .08514 = 10759«» 
(nearly). The year of Satnm contains, therefore, about 25,000 of its 
own days. 

267. The greatest apparent diameter of Saturn is 21" ; its 
least, 14y. Its real equatorial diameter is about 74,000 miles. 

a. For the least distance from the earth is 823 millions of miles — 
93 miUions = 730 millions ; and the sme of lOi" is about .00005088. 
which being multiplied by 730,000,000 wHl give 87,000 (nearly)— the 
semi-diameter. 

268. The oblateness of Saturn is greater than that of 
any other planet, being a little more than j'^ of its equatorial 
diameter, or 7,800 miles. . 

a. Hence its polar diameter is only 66,200 miles : its mean diame- 
ter being 70,100 miles. 

269. The axial botation is performed in about lO.J 
hours (10^ 29™ 17«). 

Urn This was the determination reached by Sir William Herschel by 

QxTESTiONs. — 263. Distance from the sun ? a. Interval between Jnpiter and Saturn ? 
264. Eccentricity? 265. Inclination of orbit? 266. Synodic and sidereal periods? 
a. How computed ? 267. Apparent and real diameters ? 268. Oblateness ? 269. Time 
of rotation ? a. How and by wliom found ? 
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meane of obeervationB made on the belts which, like those of Jupiter, 
cross the planet's disc. Subsequent observations have indicated but 
little variation from it. 

bm The equatorial velocity of Saturn is, therefore, more than 32,000 
miles an hour ; and as its density is very small, being only -/f of the 
earth's, its oblateness should be, according to the law stated in Art. 

(24\* 
10^ ) ^^^ — ^^^ ' *^®^* ^' ^i iimea as great as the earth's. 

But lig X 40i = jV» = -1365 (nearly), or about i^. So that its observed 
oblateness is much less than it ought to be in accordance with this law. 
The measurement of Saturn's apparent diameter is, however, so diffi- 
cult, in consequence of the rings, that there may be considerable error 
in the statement of Its oblateness given above. 

c« Volume, Mass, and Density.— The volume of Saturn as com- 
pared with that of the earth, is (V/i^i^)" = 6^5^ , and its mass has been 
found to be 90 j hence its density is (as above stated), 90 -i- 695^ = -/,- 
(nearly), the earth's being 1; or6jXaV=-736 as compared with 
water, which is somewhat lighter that oak* wood. 

d* Superficial Gravity. — This must be, according to the figures 
above given, (/^ftftAi)* X 90 =1.15 (nearly). Hence, a body at the sur- 
face of Saturn weighs only about \ more than at the surface of the 
earth, notwithstanding the immense size of that planet. 

270. The inclination of rrs axis toward the plane of 
its orbit 18 about 27° (26° 48' 40"), or a little greater than 
that of the earth. 

rr. That is, its axis makes an angle of 27° with a perpendicular to its 
orbit. The angle which it makes with the plane of its orbit is 90° — 
27° = 63° The position of the axis is such that its inclination toward 
the plane of the ecliptic is about 28° 10' ; and like that of the earth 
and those of the other planets, as far as it has been ascertained, the 
axis remains parallel to itself during the orbital motion. 

b. The Seasons of Saturn must therefore be similar to those of 
the earth, but like the year, 29^ times as long. 

c. Solar Light and Heat.— The distance of Saturn from the sun 

QvBBTiONB.— ft. How docB the oblatenesa, computed by velocity and mass, comiMre 
with that focnd by observation ? e. Volume, masfi. and density f d, SuperflciNl ^nv^ 
|ty ? 270. Inclination of axis to the plane of its orbit ? a. To the plane of the ecliptic f 
b» Seasons of Saturn ? Solar light and heat ? 
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beings more thnn 9i^ times as gre&t as the earth's, the apparent diameter 
of the sun must be less in the same proportion, or 82' -^ 9^ = 3' 22". 
Hence the light and heat, considered with reference to distance, must 
be, compared with the earth's, as (202")* to (1920")^ or as 1 to (9.53)« ; 
that is, only -jr of the earth's. 

271. Saturn's Belts.— This planet, when viewed with a 
good telescope, appears to be encompassed with dusky belts ; 
but they are far more indistinct than those of Jupiter ; and 
instead of crossing the disc in straight lines like those of 
that body, they generally present a curved appearance, — an 
indication of the axial inclination. 

a« Sir William Herschel inferred the existence of a dense atmos- 
phere surrounding Saturn, both from the changes constantly occurring 
in the number and appearance of the belts, and the appearance of the 
satellites at the occurrence of occultations. The nearest was observed 
to cling to the edge of the disc about twenty minutes longer than 
would have been possible had there been no atmosphere to refract the 
light Indications of accumulations of ice and snow at the poles hav^ 
also been detected, similar to those of Mars. 

272. Kings. — Saturn is encompassed by three or mor« 

thin, flat rings, all situated exactly or very nearly in the 

plane of its equator. 

a. History of their Discovery. — ^In his first telescopic examina- 
tion of this planet, Galileo noticed something peculiar in its form. As 
seen through his imperfect instrument, it appeared to him to have a 
small planet on each side ; and hence, he announced to Kepler the 
curious discovery that " Saturn was threefold ;" but continuing his 
observations, he saw, to his great astonishment, these companion 
bodies (as he thought) grow less and less, and finally disappear. For 
fifty years afterward the true cause of the appearance remained un- 
known, the distortion of the planet's form being supposed to arise from 
two TiancUes attached to it Hence they were called ansce, the Latin 
word for handles. Huyghens, in 1659, discovered the real cause of the 
phenomenon, and announced it in these words : " The planet is sur- 
rounded by a slender, flat ring, everywhere distinct from its surface, 



QxTEBTioKg. — 271. How do the belts appear ? a. What indications of an atmosphere f 
272. What rings encompass Satnm? a. History of their discovery? 
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and inclined t3 tae ecliptic." Th^ divi^on of the ring into two was 
discovered by an £2ngliBh astronomer in 1665, We have now certain 
knowledge of tlie existence of three rings, and some indications of 
several more, 

273. Two of these rings are very distinctly observed, and 
are designated the interior and the exterior ring. The former 
is about 1G,500 miles wide ; the latter, 10,000 miles. The 
distance of the interior ring from the planet is about 18,350 
miles ; and the interval between these rings, about 1,700 
miles. The thickness of the rings does not exceed 250 
miles, and may be much less. 

a. The diameter of the exterior ring, at the mean distance of the 
planet, subtends an angle of 40", and is, consequently, nearly 170,000 
miles. It will thus be evident that 1" of angular space at the distance 
of Saturn is equal to nearly 4,250 miles ; so that if the ring were 250 
miles in thickness, it would subtend only about -/,i". The difficulty of 
determining this precisely will at once be obvious. The mass of tha 
fling has been computed to be equal to the 118th part of the planet's 
mass, from its effect in disturbing some of the satellites ; and this would 
prove, if its density is equal to that of the planet, that its thickness is 
about 140 miles. 

274. Within the interior ring there is a dusky or semi- 
transparent ring, having a cmpe-like appearance as it 
stretches across the bright disc of the planet (See Fig. 108.) 

a. None of the early observers noticed this. In 1838, the Prussian 
astronomer, Galle, perceived a gradual shading off of the interior ring 
toward the planet. His announcement of the fact elicited no attention 
until, in 1850, the distinguished astronomer of our own country, 
G. P. Bond, plainly discovered and announced (Nov. 11) the existenci 
of this dusky ring; before, however, the intelligence had reached 
England, the discovery had been made (Nov. 18) there also, by the 
celebrated observer, Dawes. The transparency of this ring was fully 
established in 1853 by Dawes and Lassell. There are also very decided 
indications that this dark ring is also double. 



Questions. —273. Principal rings — their dimensions? a. Diameter of exterior ring? 
Thickness of rings ? 274. Dusky ring? a. History of its diRCoyeryf 



Fig. 103 ehowB the planet as seen by Dawes Id 1SS3. The form and 

partial tranapnrency uf [Uc dark rlag^ are clearly repreeeoted ^ the iutcrval 

Fis loa 




between the Interior, and exterior rings Is also visible, oa well as the line 
In the latter, supposed to Indicate another dlvlalon of the rings. 

b. Rotation of tb« Ringi.— It was diacovered by Sir WUliam Her- 
Bchul, by obserringr certain bright spotB seen on the aurface of the rings, 
that they rotated on an axis perpendicular to their plane, and very nearly 
coia^eot with that of the planet. The time of rotation is about lO' 
^"i which iB the tjme required by a gBtollite situated at a distance 
from tho planet equal to the centre of tlie riiigB, to perform ita rcvoln- 
tion, BPcording t^ Kepler'n third law. As the planet revolves around 
the snn, the rings constantly remwn parallel to tbemBelves. 

c. Stability of the Rings.— Observations of great delicacy have 
shown that tho rlnn:s are not exactly concentric with the planet, the 
centre of gravity of the former rpvolving In a small orbit round that 
of the latter ; and I^place showed that this Is a^ essential condition 
of their statnlity ; since, if they were precisely concentric, a very slight 
dlstarbance, such as the attraction of a satellite, would be sufficient to 
destroy their equilibrium and Snally precipitate them npon the planet. 

d. Physiol ConstitDtian of the Rings. — The rings ue evidently 
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opaqtie, since they cast a shadow upon the planet and are in turn 
obscured hy that of the planet itself ; and it was, until quite recently-, 
thought that they consisted of solid matter. This, however, is now 
generally considered to be at variance bQth with theory and observa- 
tion ; it being shown that the equilibrium of solid rings could not lon^ 
be preserved, except by an arrangement which certainly does not 
exist. Moreover, several subordinate divisions have been remarked in 
the bright rings, portions of which are of a different shade, presenting the 
" appearance of four or five concentric and deepening bands," compared 
oy Lassell to the *' steps of an ampitheatre." These shaded bands and 
the lines which separate them do not always present exactly the same 
appearance. The idea has therefore been entertained that the rings 
might be fluid, not only from the circumstances above enumerated, but 
because minute observations disclose the &ct that the rings have 
become broader and thi]^ier than they were when first discovered. A 
more generally received hypothesis is, that the rings consist of vast 
numbers of satellites revolving around the planet ; and that being 
more sparsely scattered in the dark ring, they reflect the light im- 
perfectly and disclose the bright disc of the planet between them. 
This hypothesis not only explains all the phenomena of the rings, but 
is consistent with other phenomena presented by the solar system, to 
be referred to hereafter. 

275. Appeabance of the Kings. — The rings, although 
circular, appear like ellipses because, being inclined to the 
plane of the ecliptic, they are always yiewed obliquely. 
They become invisible when the dark side is turned toward 
the earth ; and, when its edge only is presented, arc seen, in 
very powerful telescopes, as a mere thread of light, cutting 
the disc of the planet Sometimes ihe satellites appear along 
this thread like a series of brilliant beads on a string. 

a. The edge only of the rings is seen when their plane if prolonged 
would pass through the earth; also when the same plane passes 
through the sun, so that the edge only is iUuminated. In each of 
these cases, the rings must disappear or present only a thread of 
light. They disappear also when their unillumined side is turned 

QuranoNB.— 276. Appearance of the rings? When do they disappear? a. When 
Is the edge only seen ? When is the dark side presented ? 



toward the earth, which must, of conrae, occur when their plane pusea 
between the earth and eun, so that the rajB of the latter tall onlj on 
that ude of the rinj^ which is turned away from the earth. 



Fig. 109 representa Salnm In diffureot pans of iu orbit, the direction of 
theoKiaaad the position of the plane of the rings conslanlly remaining the 
game. At A or E, the lime of the plaact'e equinox, the plane of the I'mgn 
passes through the sun, so that its edge only U illaminoted, wherever the 
eirth may be situated, which U to be conceived as revolving In a amall 
orbit within that of Sntuni. At the solstice C, the southern side of the 
rings is exhibited; and at ti, tbe northern side. At the Intermediate points 
the rings are viewed obllquf ly. It will be obvious that, owing to the com- 
paratively small size of the earth's orbit, the place of the rings can pass 
through the earth, or between It and the sun, only a short time before or 
after the equinox, and, as this must occur at each et|uinox, that the disap- 
pearance of the rings fW>m this cause must occur twice during each eldcreal 
revolution of the planet, or at intervals of 14; years. The last disappear- 
ance took place in 1863 ; the next will occur In ISTT. At the present time 
(ISiiTj, the northern surllicc of the rings Is Tisible. 

a'i'e. Satellites. — Saturn is attended by eight satellites, 
seven of which reToIve very nearly in the plane of its 
equator, the orbit of the eighth, or moat distant satelhtc, 
making with that plane an angle of 13J°. 

a, Names. — The names of these satellitea in tlie order of their dis- 
tuncea from Saturn, beginning with the nearest, are the following : — 



mflss.--3ie. HowmaDyutemuaatleDdSatunir Tbetil 
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1. MmoB, 2. EncdaduB, 3. T^thys, 4. IHo'ne, 5. Bhea, 6. Tiitan, 7. Hy. . 
perian, and 8. Jap'ettu. 

b* History of their Dincovery. — Titan was discovered hj Huj- 
ghens, in 1665 ; Tethjs, Dione, Rhea, and Japetus, hy Cassini, within 
about twenty years afterward ; Mimas and Encelados, hy Sir William 
Herschel, in 1787 and 1789 ; and Hyperion was discovered by Lassell, at 
Liverpool, and by Bond, at Cambridge, Maa&, on the same eveninff^ 
September 19, 1848. 

c. The foUowing are their periods and distances from the primary : 



PEBOOB. 



DI8TAN0E8. 



PEBIODB. 



DISTAKOEg. 



1. Mimas 

2. Enceladub 
8. Tethtb 

4. DiONx 



Id 9h 
Idglh 

2 IS. 



121,000 
155,0J0 
191,000 
246,003 



5. Bhea 

6. TiTAK 

7. Hypebioit 

8. Japetdb 



4 12ja 

15 23 > 
21J Ih 

791 8 



343,000 

790,000 

1,000,000 

2,313,000 



277. The largest of the satellites is Titan, its diameter 
being 3,300 miles, which is larger than that of Mercury. 
The sizes of the others are very much less. 

a. That of Japetns is 1,800 miles ; Rhea, 1,200 ; Mimas ; 1,000 
Tethys and Dione, 500 ; Enceladus and Hyperion, unknown. 

b. The orbit of Japetns subtends an angle of only 2H' ; so that this 
magnificent system of Saturn with his ring^ and eight satellites, at 
its immense distance from the earth, is contained within a space in the 
heavens less than one-half the disc of the moon. 

c« In 1862, while the ring was invisible, the rare phenomenon 
occurred of a transit of Titan across the disc of the primary. The 
shadow was observed by Dawes and others. The same phenomenon 
was observed by Sir William Herschel in 1789. 

d. The variations in the light of Titan indicated to Sir William 
Herschel an axial rotation of the satellite, which, like that of all other 
satellites whose periods have been discovered, is performed in the same 
time as the revolution around the primary. 

278. The celestial phenomena at Saturn must present 

QuEBTiONB. — b. Histoiy of their discovery ? e. Their periodB and distances ? 277. 
Which is the lai^est satellite ? Its size ? a. Diameter of each of the other satellites? 
6. Space m the heayens occupied hy the Satumian system ? e. Transit of Titan ? 278. 
Celestial phenomena at Saturn ? 
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a scene of extreme beauty and grandeur. The starry vault, 
besides being diversified by so many satellites, presenting 
every variety of phase, must be spanned, in certain parts of 
the planet, and dunng different portions of its long year, 
by broad, luminous arches, extending to different elevations, 
according to the place of the observer, and receiving upon 
their central parts the shadow of the planet 

IV. URANUS. ^ 

279. TJranus was discovered in 1781 by Sir William 
Herschel. It shines with a pale and faint light, and to the 
unassisted eye is scarcely distinguishable from the smallest 
of the visible stars. 

a. History of its Discovery. — This planet had been observed by 
several astronomtirs previous to its discovery by Herschel, but had 
been mapped as a star at least twenty times between 1690 and 1771, 
its planetary character not having been discerned ; and even Herschel, 
on noticing that its appearance was different from that of a star, was 
not aware that he had discovered a new planet, but supposed it to be 
a comet, and so announced it to the world, April 19th, 1781. It was, 
however, in a few months, evident that the body was moving in an 
orbit much too circular for a comet ; but its planetary character, sug- 
gested first by Lexell, in June, 1781, was not fully estabUshed until 
1783, when Laplace partly calculated the elements of its orbit This, 
however, does not detract from the merit of Herschel, in making this 
discovery ; for, the attention of astronomers haying been caUed to this 
object, as one of a peculiar character, and not sidereal, it was a simple 
thing to determine whether it was a planet or a comet. The merit of 
the discovery consisted in that delicacy of observation, that skill in the 
use of instruments, and, more than all, that imfailing perseverance 
which characterized Herschel, and made him the great astronomer of 
his age. 

b. Name and Sign. — Herschel proposed to call the new planet 



QxTEBTiouB.— 279. When and by whom was Uranus discovered? Its appearance? 
». History of its discovery ? 6. Origin of the name and sign ? 
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" G^org^um Sidns," Oeorg^s 8ta/r, in compliment to his friend and 
patron, King George ML This name not beingr accepted by foreign 
astronomers, Lalande proposed to name it " Herschel," after its great 
discoverer ; and by this designation it was, for some time, quite gener- 
ally known. The scientific world has now definitely settled upon the 
name, suggested by Bod^, of Uranus^ which, in the Grecian mythology, 
was the name of the oldest of the deities, the father of Saturn, as 
Saturn was the father of Jupiter. The name of the discoverer is, 
however, partly connected with the planet by the sign, which is the 
letter H with a suspended orb. 

280. The aphelion distance of Uranus is about 1,836 
millions of miles ; its perihelion distance, 1,672 millions ; 
the mean distance being 1,754 millions, which is more than 
19 times (19.183) that of the eai-th. 

a. Light requires 2 hours 33^ minutes to pass from the sun to 
Uranus ; for S" X 19.183 = 153.464" = 2*" 33i" (nearly). Sunrise and 
sunset are therefore not perceived by the inhabitants of Uranus for 
two hours and a half after they really occur, for the light which pro- 
ceeds from the sun when it touches the plane of the horizon does not 
reach the eye until 2^ hours afterward. 

b* The distance of this planet from the sun is so vast that the 
greatest elongation of the earth as seen irom it is only about 2°. That 
of Jupiter is only 16 i°, while its apparent diameter is but Uttle greater 
than that of Mercury as seen irom the earth. Even Saturn departs 
only about 29° from the sun, its apparent diameter being less than 20". 
The inhabitants of the planet, if any there be, must therefore possess 
much less opportunity than ourselves to become acquainted with tne 
constituent members of the great system to which they belong. 

281. The ECCENTEiciTY of the orbit of Uranus is about 
82 millions of miles, or about .047 of its mean distance. 

282. The inclination of its orbit is less than that of 
any other planet, being only 46 i'. 

Questions. — ^280. What is its distance from the sun? er. What time does light 
require to pass from the sun to Uranus? ElSect on apparent sunrise and sunset? 6. 
Elongations and apparent diameters of the planets as seen from Uranus? 281. Ecoen- 
tricity of its orbit ? 282. Inclination of its orbit ? 
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a. Nevertheless, so vast is its distance that, at its greatest latitude, 
it may depart from the plane of the ecliptic more than 24 millions of 
miles. 

283. Its SYNODIC PERIOD is 369.6 days; and therefore 
its sidereal period is 30,687 days, or about 84 yeaiu 

a. The computation may be made as in the case of the other planets : 
369.6 -i- 365.25 = 1.0119 ; that is, Uranus performs only .0119 of a side- 
real revolution during one of the earth. Therefore, 366.25«*-i-.0119= 
30,687<*, the sidereal period. 

h. In the case of a very distant planet, the sidereal period may be 
readily found by observing the daily arc of movement of the planet 
when in quadrature : for, at that time, the line joining the earth and 
planet is a tangent to the earth's orbit (see Fig. 28), so that, for a short 
time, the earth moves either toward or from the planet, and does not 
affect the apparent motion of the latter ; while its distance is so great 
that its geocentric increase in longitude is almost equal to its helio- 
centric. Now, the apparent daily increase of the longitude of Uranus 
in quadrature is 42.23", and 360^ -^ 42.23 " = 30,689, which gives a 
near approximation to the true sidereal period. 

284. The greatest apparent diameter of TJranus is about 
4" ; and as 1", at the least distance of this planet, subtends 
8,350 miles, the real diameter must be 33,400 miles. (By 
moix3 exact calculations, it is found to be 33,247 miles.) 

a. The oMateness has not i)ositively been ascertained. Madler esti- 
mates it to be as much as ^. The volume of Uranus is about 72^ times 
that of the earth ; but its mass is only 18 times ; hence its density is 
less than ^ that of the earth, or about equal to that of water. 

285. As the disc of Uranus presents neither belts nor 
spots, the period of its rotation and its axial inclination still 
remain unknown. It is thought, from the positions of the 
orbits of the satellites, that the inchnation of its axis is 

QuEBTiONs. — a. Possible distance Arom the plane of the ecliptic ? 283. Synodic and 
sidereal periods ? a. How calculated ? 6. How may the sidereal period be found by 
the daily increment of longitude? 284. Apparent and real diameter of Uranus ? a* 
Oblateness? Volume? Mass? Density? 285. Diurnal rotation ? 
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yery great.; and analogy would lead ns to believe tbat its 
diurnal period Is neoi'ly the same as that of Jupiter or 
Saturn. 

286. Satellites. — Uranus is known to be attended by 
four satelites, which differ from all the other planets of the 
solar system, by revolving in their orbits from east to west. 

a. History of their DlBCOvery. — Sir William Herschel, in 1787, 
dificovered the third and fourth satellites, and subsequently announced 
the discovery of four more ; the first two of these are all that later 
astronomers have been able to find, although every efibrt has been 
made with the best Instruments to detect the others. In 1847 two otiiers, 
situated within the orbit of the nearest discovered by Herschel, were 
detected, one by Lassell and the other by O. Strove. 

ft. The following are the names of these satellites, with their periods 
and distances : 





FKBIOI-B. 


DI8TANCK8. 

1 




PEBIODB. 


DISTANCES. 


1. AntKL. 

2. UMintiKL 


41 3|'. 


123,000 
171,000 


8. TiTANIA 
4 OCKBON 


8'JlTl* 
181 ITh 


881,000 
376,000 



c. Their orbits are inclined to the plane of that of the primary at 
an angle of 79° ; but, as their motion is retrograde, it seems probable 
ihat the poles have been reversed in position, the south pole being 
north of the ecliptic, and vice verm. The inclination is properly, there- 
fore, 101^ 



\ 
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287. Neptune is the most distant planet known to belong 
to the solar system. It was first observed in 1846 by Dr. Galle 
at Berlin ; but its existence had been predicted, and its posi- 
tion In the heavens very nearly ascertained by the calculations 
of M. Leverrier, in France, and Mr. Adams, in England ; 
thpse calculations being based upon certain observed irregu- 
larities in the motion of Uranus. 

Questions. — ^286. IIow many satellites attend Uranus? Direction of their orbital 
motion ? a, Ilintory of their discovery ? b. Names., periods, and distauces ? c. Posi- 
tion of their orbits and poles i 287. By whom, and how was Neptune discovered? 
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a. History of its Discovery. — The discovery of this planet was 
one of the proudest achievements of mathematical science in its appli- 
cation to astronomy, and afforded a more striking proof of the truth of 
the great law of universal gravitation than had previously been ascer- 
tained. After the discovery of Uranus, in 1781, it was ascertained that 
the planet had several times been observed by astronomers, and its 
place recorded as a star. These positions of the planet could not, 
however, be reconciled with those recorded after its actual discovery ; 
and obsdrvation S3on showed that its motion was at certain points 
increased, and at others diminished, by some force acting beyond it 
and in the plane of its orbit. These facts suggested the existence of 
another planet, revolving in an orbit exterior to that of Uranus, and, 
according to Bode's law, extending nearly twice as far from tlie sun. 
Adams and Levenier almost simultaneously undertook to.liud, by 
mathematical analysis, where this planet must be in order to produce 
these perturbations. The former reached the solution of this wonder- 
ful problem first, and, in October, 1845, after threa years of toil, 
communicated to Mr. Airy, Astronomer Royal, the result, pointing out 
the position of the planet and the elements of its orbit. The search 
for the planet was not, however, commenced until Leverrier published 
the result of his labors, which was found to agree so closely with that 
attained by Adams, that astronomers both in France and England 
prepared to construct maps of the part of the heavens indicated, in 
order to detect the planet. 

In this they were anticipated by the Berlin observer, who, being 
informed by Leverrier of the result of his computations, and having 
by a fortunate coincidence just received a newly prepared star-map of 
the 21st hour of right ascension (the part of the heavens designated by 
Leverrier), inmiediately compared it with the stars, and found one of 
them missing. The observations of the following evening, by detect- 
ing a retrograde motion of this star, established its true character. It 
was the planet sought for, and, wonderful to relate, was found only 
52' from the place assigned by Leverrier. He had also stated its appa- 
rent diameter at 3.3'* ; it was found by actual measurement to be 3". 
Adams's determination of the place of the supposed planet differed 
from the true place by about 2°. 

5. Name and Sign. — This planet, according^ to the system of 
mythological designations, was, after considerable discussion, called 

QuESTioKs.— a. Circumstances connected with ite discovery ? How nearly was its 
true place predicted ? b. Name and sign ? 
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Neptune, The sign is the head of a trident — the peculiar symbol of 
this deity. 

288. The aphelion distance of Neptune is 3,770 mil- 
lions of miles ; its perihelion distance, 2,722 millions ; its 
mean distance being 2,746 millions. 

fl. This is about 30 times the distance of the earth : but according 
to Bode's law, it shoold have been 38.8 times ; so that this remarkable 
relation of the planets, failings in this instance, ceases to be a law, and 
becomes, apparently, only a curious coincidence. 

b» So immense is the distance of Neptune that only Saturn and 
Uranus can be seen from it. If there are aatrunomers, however, on the 
planet, they must have much better opportunities than ourselves for 
becoming acquainted with the distances of the stars ; since, at oppo- 
site periods of their long year, they are situated at pocitions in space 
about 5.500 millions of miles apart. 

e. Since the distance of Neptune from the sun is 30 times that of 
the earth, light requires 8" X 30 = 4*», to reach that planet 

289. The eccentricity of the orbit of Neptune is about 
24 millions of miles, which is only .0087 of its mean dis- 
tance; so that it is, relatively, but little more than one-half 
that of the earth's orbit. 

290. The inclination of its orbit to the plane of the 
ecliptic is very small, being only 1|° (1° 47'). 

a. The sine of 1° 47' is .031 : hence Neptune, when at its mean dis- 
tance from the sun, and at the point of greatest latitude north or south 
of the ecliptic, must be more than 85 millions of miles from the plane 
of that circle : for, 2,746,000,000 X .031 = 85,126,000. 

291. Its SYNODIC PERIOD is' about 367A days (367.46875) ; 
hence its sidereal period is 60,127 days, or about 164! 
years. 

a. It is more difficult to calculate the sidereal periods of these 

Questions.— 28S. Aphelion, perihelion, and mean distances ? a. Does it agree with 
Bod6*B law ? b. Which planets can be seen at Neptune ? c. ITow long does light 
require to pass from the sun to Neptune ? 289. Eccentricity of its orbit ? 290. Incli- 
nation ? a. How far may it depart from the plane of the ecliptic? How is this calca- 
lated? 2A1. Synodic period ? Sidereal period ? a. How calculated? 
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remote planets ; since the synodic period is so nearly equal to the side 
real period of the earth, that the fraction of a revolution performed 
during the latter is very small. In the case of Neptune it is a little 
over .0060746 ; that is, 867.46875 -h 365.25 = 1.0060746 -f ; and 865.25 
-s- .0060746 = 60,127 days (nearly). 

292. The apparent diameter of Neptune when greatest 
is 2.9" ; hence its real diameter must be nearly 37,000 miles. 

a* For the least distance of Neptune from the earth is 2,722 millions 
— 93 millions = 2,629 millions; now the sine of 2.9" is .000014 ; and 
2>629 millions multiplied by this small fraction will give 86,806 milea 

b. Volume, Mass, and Density. — The volume of Neptune, if cal- 
culated by the method previously explained, will be found to be very 
nearly 99 times as great as that of the earth, and consequently is only 
about xV as large as Jupiter. Its mass is nearly 17 times (16.76) as 
great as the earth's [Prof, Pierce] ; consequently its density must be 
about k that of the earth, or somewhat more than -f^ as heavy as water. 

c« Solar Light and Heat. —The apparent diameter of the sun as 
seen at Neptune must be a little more than 1' ; for, 32' -f- 30.037 (ratio of 
of Neptune's distance to the earth's) —64"(nearly). Hence, the sun at this 
planet looks but little larger than Venus ; but its light is vastly more 
brilliant. For, since the intensity of light varies inversely as the 
square of the distance, and (30.037)« = 902 (nearly), the light at Nep- 
tune must be nf,£ of that at the earth, and hence is nearly equal to 
that of 670 full moons (157, b). This is probably as great as that 
which would be produced by 20,000 stars shining at once in the firma- 
ment, each equal to Venus when its splendor is greatest. 

293. A SATELLITE of this planet was discovered by Lassell 
in October, 1846, and was afterward observed by several 
other astronomers. 

a. From observations made about the same time the existence of 
another satellite was suspected, as well as a ring analogous to that of 
Saturn ; but the most diligent and careful scrutiny with very powerful 
telescopes has failed to detect any indications of the truth of these 
conjectures. 

QuBSTiOKB.— 293. Apparent diameter of Neptune? Its real diameter? o. How 
found? ft. Its volume, mass, and density? c. How great is the intensity of solar 
light and heat? How found? 293. By whom and when was the satelUte discoyeredt 
a. What conjeetores as to another satellite, etc. ? 
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6. DUtanoe of the Satellite* — The observations made by eminent 
astronomers (prindpally those of M. Struve, Mr. Lassell, and Mr. 
Bond) have shown that the greatest elongation of the satellite tram 
its primary is 18" » the apparent diameter of the latter being at the 
same time 2.8". Hence its distance must be 18" -s- 2.8" = 6f diame- 
ters, or 12^ radu, of the planet ; and 18,5Q0 X 12f =238,000 mUes, or 
about the same as the moon's distance from the earth. 

c. Inclination, Period, and Rotation.— The orbit of this satellite is 
nearly circular, and is inclined to the orbit of Neptune in an angle of 
29°. Its motion, like that of the satellites of Uranus, is retrograde, or 
from east to west. Its sidereal x^eriod, as determined by Lassell at Malta, 
in 1852, is &* 2ii*. Periodical changes in its brightness were observed 
by Lassell, which indicated that this satellite, like others in the sys- 
tem, rotates on its axis in the same time that it revolves around its 
primary. 

d. Are there Planets beyond Neptune? — ^This is a question 
which we are at present entirely unable to answer. Future genera- 
tions may, with greater resources of science and mechanical skill, 
disclose new marvels in our system, and detect other bodies obedient 
to the dominion of its great central sun. The nearest of the stars io 
known to be nearly 7,000 times as far from Neptune as that body is 
from the sun ; and it is by no means improbable, therefore, that so 
vast a space should contain planetary bodies reached by the solar 
attraction, but very far beyond the sphere of any other central lumi- 
nary. It will require, however, far greater means than we possess to 
bring this to a practical determination. 



QuESTiOMp.'-ft, What is the distance of this satellite from the primary? How cal 
culated ? e. Its inclination of orbit? Orbital revolation— period and direction? Axial 
rotation ? d. is Neptune the remotest planet ? 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE MIKOR PLANETS, OR ASTEROIDS. 

294. The minor planets are a large number of small 
bodies revolving around the sun between the orbits of Mars 
and Jupiter. The number discovered up to the present 
time (1868) is 96. 

a. Discovery of Ceres and Pallas. — ^The existence of so large an 
interval between Mars and Jupiter, compared with the relative dis- 
tances of the other planets, for a long time engaged the attention and 
incited the researches of astronomers. Kepler conjectured that a 
planet existed in this part of the system, too small to be detected ; and 
this opinion received considerable support from the publication of 
Bode's law in 1772. When Uranus was discovered, in 1781, and its 
distance was found to conform to this law, the German astronomers 
became so confident of the truth of this bold conjecture of Kepler, that, 
in 1800, they formed, under the leadership of Baron de Zach, an asso- 
ciation of 24 observers to divide the zodiac into sections and make a 
thorough search for the supposed planet. This systematic exploration 
had, however, been scarcely commenced, when, in 1801, Piazzi, an 
Italian astronomer, while engaged in constructing a catalogue of stars, 
detected a new planet. It was called by him Geres. In the next year, 
while looking for the new planet, Olbers discovered another, which he 
called P(dl.(is, 

b» Discovery of Juno and Vesta — Theory of Olbers. — The ex- 
treme minuteness of the new planets, and the near approach of their 
orbits at the nodes, led Olbers to suppose that they might be the frag- 
ments of a much larger planet once revolving in this part of the 
system, and shattered by some extraordinary convulsion. Believing 

QurasTiONB. — ^294. What are the minor planets? Their nnmher? a. How and by 
whom were Geres and Pallas discovered ? 6. Juno and Vesta f Theory of Olbers i 
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that other fngmentB existed, and that they must pass near the nodes 
of those already found, he resolved to search carefully in the direction 
of those points ; but while he was thns engaged, Harding, of the 
observatory of Lilienthal, discovered, in 1804, very near one of those 
points, a third planet, which he called Juiu>, Olbers, still further stim- 
ulated by this event to continue the investigation which he had 
commenced, was at length, in 1807, rewarded by discovering a fourth 
planet, Vesta, near the opposite nod& From this date until 1845, no 
additional discovery was made. These small planets were called 
Aiteraids by Herschel, from their resemblance, in appearance, to stars. 

c« Discovery of the other Minor Planets. — In 1845, M. Hencke, 
an amateur astronomer of Driessen, after a series of observations con- 
tinued for fifteen years with the use of the Berlin star-maps, discovered 
Attraa, the fifth of this singular zone of telescopic planets. The 
others have been discovered in the following order : In X847, Hebe, 
Iris, Mora; 1848, Metis; lS^,Eygeia; 1850, Parthenope, Victoria, 
and Eg&ria; 1851, Ire'ne and Eunomia; 1852, Psyche, Thetis, Mel- 
pom'ene, Fortu'na, Massilia, Lutetia, CoM'ope, and TJuilta; 1853, 
Themis, Phoce'a Proserpina, and Mtter'pe; 1854, BeUo'na, Amphi- 
tri'te, Urania, Euphras'yne, Pomo'na, and Polyhym'nia ; 1855, Circe, 
Leaco'thea, Atalan'ta, and Fi'des ; 1856, Le'da, Lcetita, Harmonia, 
BapKne, and liis; 1857, Ariad'ni, N^sa, Euge'nia, Hestia, Mel'et^, 
Aglai'a, Doris, PdlUs, and Virginia; 1858, Neman' sa, Earcfpa, Ga- 
lyp'so, Alexandra, and Pando'ra; 1859, Mnemos'yn^; ISGO, Concordia, 
Dan'aS, Clympia, Bra to, and Echo; 1861, Ausonia, Angeltna, Cpb'elB, 
Ma'ia, Asia, ffesperia, Leto, Panope'a, Feronia, and M'obe; 1862, 
Cip'ie, Oalate'a, Euryd'iee, Fre'ia, and Frig'ga; 1863, Diarui and 
Euryn'omi; 1864, Sappho, Terpsichore, 2^^ Alcmeni; 1805, Beatrix, 
Clio, and lo; 186G, Sem'eie, Sylvia, This'U, ®, Antiopi, ® ; 1867, (§> 
® , ®, ® ; 18G8, @. The largest number discovered in any single 
year is ten (in 1861); and in the three years, '62, '67, and '61, no 
less than 27 were discovered. 

d. Names of the Discoverers.— 2>r. Luther, at the observatory of 
Bilk, near Dusseldorf, haa discovered no less than 16, and is at the 
head of planet discoverers; Mr. Herman Ooldsehmidt, an amateur 

QuKSTiowB.— c. What ttme elapsed before AstraB* was discovered ? Mention those 
discorered in each subsequent year. In what year were the largest number disooy- 
ered? Who has discovered the greatest number? d. What other discoverers are 
named ? How many of the minor planets were discovered in the United States? How 
are these bodies designated ? 
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astronomer of Paris, has discovered 14; Mr, Hind, a distinguished 
English astronomer, 10 ; De Oasparin, at Naples, 9 ; M. CTiacmmctCf at 
Marseilles and Paris, 6 ; Mr. Pogaon, an English astronomer, 6 (3 at 
Oxford, and 3 at Madras) ; Dr, C, K F. Peters, at Clinton, N. Y., 6 ; 
M. Tempel, at Marseilles, 4 ; Mr. Fergicson, at Washington, 3 ; Mr. Wat- 
son, at Ann Arbor, Michigan, 3 ; Mr. Tattle, at Cambridge, Mass., 2 ; 
several other observers, 1 or 2 each. Fifteen of these planets have 
been discovered in* this country. Instead of the names above given, 
the minor planets are now generally distinguished by numerala accord- 
ing to the order of their discovery. Several of these bodies were dis- 
covered by two or more observers independently. 

295. The average distance of these planets from the 
sun is about 260 millions of miles. That of the nearest, 
Flora, is about 201 millions; that of the most distant, 
Sylvia, is nearly 320 millions. The entire width of the zone 
in which they revolve is, however, about 190 millions of miles. 

296. The inclination of their orbits is very diverse ; 
more than one-third of the whole have a greater inclination 
than 8°, and consequently extend beyond the zodiac. The 
greatest is that of Pallas, amounting to 34° 42' ; the least, 
that of Massilia, which is only 41'. 

297. The eccentricity of their orbits is equally variable ; 
the most eccentric being that of Polyhymnia, which is 
.337, or more than one-third ; the least eccentric is that of 
Europa, which is only .004, or ^\^. 

a« These orbits are not concentric ; but if represented on a plane 
surface, would appear to cross each other, so as to give the idea of 
constant and inevitable collisions. " If," says D' Arrest, of Copenhagen, 
" these orbits were figurexL under the form of material rings, these rings 
would be found so entangled, that it would be possible, by means of 
one among them taken at a hazard, to lift up aU the rest." The orbits 
do not, however, actually intersect each other, because they are situ- 
ated in different planes ; but some of them approach within very short 

QuESTiONa— 296. Average distance? Which is the nearest? The farthest? 296. 
Inclination of their orbits ? How many beyond the zodiac? The most inclined? The 
least? 297. Eccentricity? Greatest? Least? a. Position of their orbits? 
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distances of each other. The orbit of Fortima, for example, approaches 
the orbit of Metis within less than the moon's distanco from the earth. 
This is also true of the orbits of Astrsea and Massilia, and those of 
Lutetia and Juno. 

298. The laegest of the minor planets is Pallas, the 
diameter of which is variously estimated at from 300 to 700 
miles. These bodies are generally so small that it is quite 
impossible to measure their apparent diameters^ or to say 
which is the smallest The brightest of these planets is 
Vesta ; the faintest, Atalanta, Vesta, Ceres, and Pallas 
have been seen with the naked eye, having the appearance 
of very small stai'S. 

299. The sidereal period of Flora is 3 j yeai-s ; that 
of Sylvia is about 6^ years. The average period of the 
whole is about 41 years. 

a. Origin of the BiUnor Planets. — The theory of Olbers has 
already been alluded to ; it supposes that these little planets are the 
fragments of a much larger one, wliich by an extraOTdinary catastro- 
phe was, in remote antiquity, shivered to pieces. Prof. Alexander 
has endeavored to compute the size and form of tliis planet. He sup- 
X)oses that it was not of the form of a globe, but shaped like a lens 
or wafer, the equatorial and polar diameters being respectively, 70,000 
miles and 8 miles ; that the time of its rotation was about 3^ days ; 
and that it burst in consequence of its great velocity, as grindstones 
and fly-wheels sometimes do. This theory of an exploded planet has 
not been generally accepted, since it is highly improbable, and sup- 
ported by no analogous facts. 

h. Nebular H3rpothe8is. — This was invented by Laplace to account 
for the formation of the solar system by the operation of ordinary 
physical laws. He conceived that the matter of which the various 
bodies belonging to this system are composed, originally had an enor- 
mously high temperature and existed in the condition of gas or vapor, 
filling a vast space ; that as this mass cooled, and, of course, unequally, 
currents were formed within it, which, tending to different points or 



QiTESTiONS. — 298. Which is the largest of the planets ? The hrightest ? The faintest ? 
299. Ayerage sidereal period ? Longest? Shortest? a. Origin of the minor planets ? 
Asteroid planet ? 6. Nebular hypothesis? 
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centres, gave it finally a slow rotation ; that tills increased by degrees, 
until the centrifugal force exceeded the attraction of the central mass, 
and a zone or ring became detached, of a lower temperature, but still 
vaporous or liquid ; and that thus successive rings were formed, which 
breaking up as they rotated, the parts finally came together and 
formed spheroidal masses revolving around the original mass. K these 
rings condensed without breaking up they would continue to revolve 
as rings, like those of Saturn ; if, on the other hand, they broke up 
into small parts, none sufSciently large to attract all the others, they 
would condense into fragments and continue to revolve as small 
planets, like the asteroids. The larger planet masses, being still in a 
vaporous condition, would, as they cooled and condensed, throw off 
rings like the original mass , and in this manner either satellites or rings 
would be formed. The residue of the original nebulous mass he con- 
ceived to be the sun. 

Such is a brief outline of this celebrated and most ingenious 
hypothesis, — an hypothesis which every subsequent discovery has 
seemed to harmonize with and confirm. Whatever theory be adopted 
to account for the development of the solar system and the exist- 
ence of this zone of small planets, it must not be forgotten that the 
infinite power and intelligence of the Great Creator could alone 
have brought them into being. The only question is, in what way did 
He exert this power, and in what manner did He ordain that all these 
wonderful orbs should come into existence as witnesses of His omnipo- 
tence and benevolent design. 

r. Decrease in Brightness of the Successive Oroups. — The 
brightest of the minor planets seem to have been discovered, for each 
successive group is less conspicuous than those preceding it. The 
first ten resemble stars of the eighth magnitude [the brightest stars 
are of the first] ; the last ten are but little brighter than stars of the 
twelfth magnitude. It is not anticipated, therefore, that others will 
hereafter be detected with the readiness and frequency which have 
marked the discoveries of the last ten years. The labor required in 
the discovery of these little bodies is almost inconceivable. The 
most successful discoverers have attained the object of their efforts 
only after mapping down every minute star in certain zones of the 
heavens ; and to do this required a patient and toilsome watching 
during every clear night for many months. 

Questions. — c. What decrease in brightness is referred to ? Difficulties in discover- 
ing these bodies ? 



CHAPTER XV. 

MUTUAL ATTfiACnONS OF THE PLANETS. 

300. The PLANETS, while revolving around the sun, 
constantly disturb each other's motions, and thus give rise 
to numerous irregularities, similar to those which take 
place in the revolution of the moon around the earth. 

301. These irregularities are called inequalities or per- 
turbations. They are either periodic or secular, the former 
requiring short, the latter very long periods of time for their 
completion. 

a* Problem of the Three Bodies. — To compute the exact place 
of a planet at any time requires that all the inequalities due to the 
disturbing action of other planets should be taken into account ; and 
to do this has tasked to the utmost the highest powers of the human 
intellect. The problem is, however, simplified by the fact that, as the 
sun's attraction is so much greater than that of the other bodies, the 
place of the planet can be found by first supposing that it revolves in 
an exact elliptical orbit, and then calculating the amount of disturbance 
due to each other planet in succession ; the aggregate of the results 
thus obtained giving the proper correction to be applied in order to 
ascertain the true place. This has been called the T/ie Problem of the 
Three Bodies, because it involves the investigation of the motion of 
one body revolving around another, and continually disturbed by the 
attraction of a third. To determine, therefore, all the inequalities to 
which any planet is subject, it is necessary to solve this problem sejm- 
rately for every other planet by which it may be disturbed. Its 
complete solution surpasses the powers of the most skillful mathe* 
matician. 



QuESTiONB.— 300. How^ do the planets distnrb each other ? 301. What are the irregn- 
larities caUed ? Of how many kinds ? a. What is the '' Problem of the Three Bodies ?** 
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302. The elements of a plaitet's orbit are the facts 
which it is necessary to know in order to determine the pre- 
cise situation of the planet at any instant. They are — 1. 
The position of the line of nodes ; 2. The inclination of the 
orbit to the plane of the ecliptic ; 3. Tlie place of the peri- 
helion; 4 27ie eccentricity; 5. 27ie major axis. 

a. Elements 1, 2, and 8 determine the position of the orbit ; 4, its 
figure ; and 5, its size. In order to find tlie place of the planet, it is 
necessary also to know the periodic time, and the place of the planet at 
any particular epoch. 

h. Heliocentric and Geocentric Place. — The tme position of a 
planet is that in which it would appear to he situated if viewed from 
the sun, that is, its heliocentric place ; hence, one important point in 
ascertaining a planet's true position is to deduce its heliocentric place 
from its geocentric place, or situation as seen from the earth. 

303. The only invariable element is the length of the 
major axis ; every other, in the case of each planet, under- 
goes certain small changes, such as those which have been 
described in the orbits and motions of the earth and moon. 

a. Thus the inclinations of the orbits of Mercury, Venus, and 
Uranus are increasing ; those of Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn are dimin- 
ishing ; the greatest variation being that of Jupiter, which is 23'' in a 
century. A similar variation occurs in the positions of the nodes and 
perihelion^ and in the amount of eccentricity. In the case of the earth, 
as has been stated (Art. 125, e), the latter is diminishing; and this is 
also true of Venus, Saturn, and Uranus ; while that of Mercury, Mars, 
and Jupiter is increasing. The greatest variation is that of 'Saturn, 
which is about .00031 of its mean distance in a century. This -is rela- 
tively about 7i times as great as that of the earth, and amounts 
absolutely to about 3,700 miles a year; while the absolute annual 
variation of the earth's eccentricity is only 36i miles. All these 
changes are confined within certain very narrow limits, after reaching 
which they occur in an opposite direction. 



QuESTTONB — 802. What are the elements of a planet's orbit ? «. What is determined 
by them ? What else must be known to determine a planet's place ? h. What is mpant 
by the heliocentric and geocentric places of a planet ? 203. Which clement is invariable ? 
a. What examples are given.of variable elements? 
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304. Tho MOTIONS OF THE PLANETS are retarded or 
accelerated by their mutual attractions^ according to their 
positions with respect to each other and to the sun ; but as 
action and reaction are equal and in opposite directions, 
whenever one is accelerated the other which acts upon it 
must be retarded. 

Thus, in Fig. 06, page 151, the planet at M must have its motion accel- 
erated b}' that of the emth at E, while the latter must be retarded ; but the 
acceleration of M is greater than tho retardation of £, because tlie disturb- 
ing force at M acts more nearly in the direction of the planet^s motion. 
After conjunction this is rcTcrscd ; the motion of the earth being accelerated 
and that of the planet retarded. 

a* If the planets' orbits were exactly circular, the amount of accel- 
eration in one jiart of the orbit would be counterbalanced by the 
retardation in the other, and the ir.equa]ities would, in a synodic 
period, cancel each other ; but as the orbits are elliptical, the successive 
conjunctions must occur at different parts of the orbits, where the plan- 
ets are at different distances from each other; so that the inequalities 
must increase while the conjunctions occur in one part of the dibit, 
and diminish while they take place in the other. If the conjunctions 
always occurred in the same part of* the orbit, the inequalities would 
constantly accumulate, and the system would be destroyed. This is 
nearly the case with Jupiter and Saturn. 

b» Great Inequality of Jupiter and Saturn. — ^The x)eriodic times 
of Jupiter and Saturn are respectively 4,332 days and 10,759 days ; and 
hence, 5 of the former are nearly equal to 2 of the latter ; so that, in 5 
revolutions of Jupiter, or about 59 of our years, the conjunctions take 
place at nearly the same points of their orbits. The synodic period of 
these two planets is 19.86 years ; and during the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies the conjunctions constantly occurred almost at their points 
of nearest approach to each other, so that Jupiter's period appeared to 
be shortened and Saturn's lengthened, grreatly to the perplexity of 
astronomers, till Laplace demonstrated the cause. Similar coincidences 
exist in the periods of Venus and the earth, but the disturbance accu- 
mulates only for a short period. It will be obvious, therefore, that the 



I. 



QuKBnoirB.— 304. How are the mottons of the planets accelerated or retarded » o. 
Effect in circular orbits ? In elliptical orbits 7 b. Great inequality of Jupiter and 
Batum — what is meant bj it ? 
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stability of the system depends on the orbits' being dreula/Ft or the 
periods' being VMomm«MmT(Me,, 

305. Since the attraction of gravitation is reciprocal, the 
sun is attracted by the planets, and each primary planet is 
attracted by its satellites ; and, therefore, instead of revolv- 
ing one around the other as a centra they in fact revolve 
around their common centre of gravity, 

cr. By the centre of gravity of two or more bodies connected together 
in any way, is meant the i)oint around which they all balance each 
other. The centre of gravity of the solar system moves in a small 
and very irregular orbit, since it results from the joint action of all the 
planets Its distance from the centre of the sun can never be equal to 
the diameter of the latter ; and within this limit the centre of the sun 
must revolve around it 

306. Masses op the Plastets.— The amount of attrac- 
tion exerted by one body upon another is an exact measure 
of its rruuis* The masses of the planets that are attended 
by satellites are found by comparing the attraction of the 
Bun upon the planets, with the attraction which they exert 
themselves upon their satellites. The masses of the planets 
not attended by satellites are found by ascertaining the 
amount of disturbance which they occasion in the motions 
of bodies in their vicinity. 

a. Oomparative Masses of the Sim and Planets.— To determine 
these it will be most convenient to resort to simple algebraic represen- 
tation. • Let M be the mass of the sun, and m that of the earth ; F and 
/, their respective forces of attraction, P and p, their periodic times, 
and D and (f, their distances. Then, according to the law of gravitur 
tion, the ratio of the attractions is equal to the direct ratio of the 
masses multiplied by the inverse ratio of the squares of the distances. 

That is,^=~X J; hence, (dividing by g) wehave^ = ?X 

QuBBTioxs.— 306. Do the planets revolre aroand the san cm a centre t a. What is 
meant by the centre of gravity ? What is the shape and magnitude of the Kan's orbit, 
and the orbit of the centre of gravity ? 306. What is the general method of determin- 
ing the masses of the planets ? <s. How to find the comparative masses of the snn and 
pianstB ? What calcalation Is made for the san and earth ? The earth and Saturn ? 
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D» 

-p . But it can be shown by eimple geometry that the forces are 

directly as the distances and inversely as the squares of the periodic 

F D o'' M D* 

tunes. That Is, -: = , X ^ • Therefore by substitution, — = — 

X Bt > ^^^ ^^» ^^ ^^^ ^f ^ fMsses U equal to (he direct ratio of tTifi 

cubes of the distances mvXtiptied by the inverse ratio of the squares of the 
periodic times. Hence the mass oi the sun (that ot the earth being one) is 

(^mSoo") ^ (aesiajj) = ^^^-^ ^^^^ "^'^^ ^ *^" "^*'"'*- 

tion, we take no account of the attraction of the earth upon the sun 
or of the moon upon the earth ; but this is so small tliat ii would 
not affect the result materially. 

The above formula is applicable to the case of any planet that is 
attended by satellites. Thus, the masses of the earth and Saturn may 
be compared by the x)eriodic times and di^iauces of the moon and any 
of the satellites of Saturn. The distance of Dione is 245,846 miles, and 
its periodic time about 66 hours ; hence the cube of the ratio of the 
distance of this satellite and thut of the moon multiplied by the 
square of the ratio of their periodic times, or (IJtl^S)* X ftW, will 
give the mass of Saturn, the earth being 1 By performing the work 
the result will be found to be 89 +, which is very nearly correct. 

The mass of the sun as compared with the earth can also be found 
by finding the force of gravity at the surface of the earth and compar. 
ing it with the force of the sun upon the earth, as determined by the 
distance and orbital velocity of the latter. 

D* M P* 

6. Prom the third of the above formulae it is obvious that :5a = — ^ ^ 

(P m pr 

and this is evidently applicable to planets revolving around the same cen- 
tral body. But in that case, the mass being the same, ~ becomes equal 

to 1 ; and, therefore,-^ = — j ; that is, the squares of the periodic 

times are in proportion to the cubes af the mean distances ; which is 
Kepler's great law. 



QuKm'iOK.— &. What demonBtration of Eepler^s third lair Ib given? 
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COMETS. 

307. Comets are bodies of a nebulous or cloudy appear- 
ance that revolve around the sun in very eccentric or 
irregular orbits, and are generally accompanied by a long 
and luminous train, called the tail, 

308. They generally consist of three parts ; the nucleus^ 
or bright and apparently solid part in the centre ; the coma, 
or nebulous substance which envelops it; and the tail, 
which extends on the side from the sun. 

a. The name comet is derived from this nebulous appearance which 
the ancients fancifully likened to hair [in the Greek, come], and hence 
called these bodies e&mitCB, or hairp bodies. When the luminous train 
precedes the comet, it is sometimes called the heard, 

6. The appearance of comets is not uniform, the same comet chang- 
ing very much at different times. Some comets have no nucleus, 
others, no tails ; while still others have several tails. 

c. These bodies when at a long distance from the earth and sun are 
distinguished from planets by the size and position of their orbits, and 
the direction of their motions. Uranus, it will be remembered, was 
for some time thought to be a comet, and was recognized as a plane- 
tary body only after its orbit had been proved to be almost circular, and 
nearly in the plane of the ecliptic. 

309. Comets either revolve around the sun in elliptic 
orbits, or move in curve lines called by mathematicians joara- 
lolas and hyperbolas. Elliptic comets may be considered as 

QinMTiON8.-307. What are comets? 308. Of what parts do they consist? a. 
Origin of the name ft. Is the appearance of a comet uniform ? e, Hoir dUtingaiShed 
from planets ? 809. In what kind of orbits do they revolve ? 
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belonging to the solar system ; the others, only as visitants 
of it, since they come from distant regions of space, move 
around one side of the sun, and then pass swiftly away in 
paths that never return into themselves, but are constantly 
divergent 

Vig. iia 




0BBIT8 OF coMirrs. 

a. These paths are curve lines of peculiar properties ; they are called 
" conic sections," becaose thej may be formed by catting a cone in 
various ways. Thus, if a cone be cut by a plane paraUel to its base 
the curve formed wiU be a cvrde; if both sides of the cone be cut 
obliquely by a plane, the curve will be an ellipse ; both of these curves 
are continuous lines, returning into themselves. But if the cone be 
cut by a plane paraUelto either side and intersecting the base, the curve 
formed wiU be a pa/rabcla ; and if a plane be passed through the cone 
so as to intersect the base at an angle greater than that of the plane 
of the parabola, the resulting curve will be a hyperbola. The parabola 
and hyperbola are not continuous but divergent curves; hence they 
do not return into themselves. The parabola is like an ellipse with 
only one focus, or an eccentricity infinitely great ; and when only a 



QUESTIOK 



Conic sections? 
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portion of it is given, it is very difficult to distingnish it from an ellipse. 
The hyperbola is more easily distinguished, because its arms or branches 
are more divergent. 

In Fig. 110 these three kinds of paths are represented ; A and P being the 
aphelion and perihelion of an elliptic orbit ; a P&, the two branches of a para- 
bolic path ; and c P d^ those of a hyperbolic path. The greater divergency 
of the last will be obvious; also, that the elliptic and parabolic curves coincide 
from 1 to 2, so as to be entirely undistinguishable. The motion indicated 
by the arrows is direct. 

310. The ELEMENTS of a comefs orbit are, 1. The longitude 
of the perihelion ; 2. The longitude of the ascenditig node ; 
3. The inclination to the plane of the ecliptic ; 4. The eccen- 
tricity; 5. The direction of the motion; 6. The perihelion 
distance from the sun. 

311. The elements of more than 240 cometary orbits have 
been computed ; and of these only 19 are known to be elliptic, 
and 5 hyperbolic. The remainder are either parabohc, or 
elliptic of very great eccentricity. 

a» Besides the 19 elliptic comets mentioned, there are 37 that are 
believed to be elliptic although they have not been proved to be so ; 
and 11 others more doubtful. There are also 10 doubtful hyperbolic 
comets ; leaving, out of 242 comets whose elements have been com- 
puted, 160 with parabolic orbits, or orbits having an eccentricity too 
great to be ascertained with accuracy. 

312. The ELLIPTIC comets are divided into two classes ; 
those of short periods and those of long periods. The for- 
mer are seven in number, and have all reappeared several 
times, their identitv being satisfactorily established by an 
entire correspondence of their eleitaents. The most noted 
of these is the comet of Encke, the period of which is about 
3| years, eighteen returns of it having been recorded. 

a. The others are De Vieo*s, the period of which is 5i years ; Win- 
neeke% 5i years , Brorsen's, 5 J years ; Biela*8, 6| years ; D'Arregt% 

^" ' ■ - ■ ■ ■ ■ -I - -^. - - ^ — ■ 

Qttxstions. — 310. What are the elements of a comet* s orbit? 311. How many have 
been calealated ? a. Different kinds of orbits? 812. Classes of the elliptic comets? cv« 
Wbloh are of short period ? 
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6} fears ; Fay^^i, 7^ years. These oomets are named after the distia- 
gnished astronomers who first discovered them, or determined their 
periods, and predicted their returns. Several others are thought to be 
oomets of short periods. 

b. These comets have comparatively small orbits, the mean distance 
of each being less than that of Jupiter, and all revolving within the 
orbit of Saturn. The inclination of the orbits is comparatively small, 
the average being about 12}°. The greatest is 31°, and the least 3°. 
They all revolve from west to east They are not conspicuous objects, 
bat have been g^ierally visible only with the aid of a telescope. 

313. With the exception of a few eomets, the periods of 
which have been computed to be about 75 years, all the 
remaining elliptic comets are thought to be of very long 
periods, some more than 100,000 years. 

a. The comet of 1744 is estimated to require nearly 123,000 years 
to complete one revolution ; that of 1844, 102,000 years ; and the great 
comet of 1080, about 9,000 years. The period of a comet can not, how- 
ever, be ascertained with precision during one appearance, since only 
a very small part of its orbit is described during the short time it 
renudns visible. There is, consequently, considerable uncertainty in 
these determinations. To the great comet of 1811, the two periods of 
2,301 and 8,065 years have been assigned. 

314. Of all the comets whose orbits have been ascertained, 
about one-half are direct, that is, revolve from west to east; 
the remainder are retrograde. Their inclinations are very 
diverse, some revolving within the zodiac, others at right 
angles with the ecliptic. 

a. There is a decided tendency in the periodic comets to revolve in 
orbits but little inclined to the ecliptic , while the greatest number of 
comets are found moving in or near a plane inclined 50° to the ecliptic. 
Most of the elliptic and hyperbolic comets are direct; of the parabolic, 
retrograde. 

h. About three-fourths of all the comets have their perihelia within 
the orbit of the earth ; and nearly all the others, within the orbit of 



QiTKSTiOKS. — h. Size and inclination of the orbits? 813. Comets of long period ? #r. 
Examples? 814. Direction of the motion of comets? a. Tendencies of the periodi« 
comets? 6. Sitoatioo of the perihelia? Aphelia? Hoir found? 
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the nearest asteroid. Only one is situated more than 400,000,000 
miles from the sun. Some comets, on the other hand, come into close 
proximity to the sun. The great comet of 1680 approached within 
600,000 miles of it ; and that of 1843 was less than 75,000 miles. The 
aphelion distances of some of these comets are inconceivably great. 
The comet of 1811 recedes to a distance from the sun equal to 14 times 
that of Neptime, or more than 40,000 millions of miles ; the greatest 
known (that of 1844) must be nearly 400,000 millions of milea 

The aphelion distance can bo found from the eccentricity and peri- 
helion distance. The latter in the case of the comet of 1844 is about 
80,000,000 miles j the eccentricity, .9990 of the semi-axis. Hence 1 — 
.0996 ==.0004 of the semi-axis must be the perihelion distance; and 
80,000,000-^ .0004 = 200,000,000,000 = semi-axis. 

e* The velocity of comets as they move through their i)erihelia is 
amazingly great. That of 1680 was 880,000 miles an hour ; and that 
of 1843, about 1,260,000 miles an hour, or 350 miles x^er second. The 
lattex* body swept around the sun from one side to the other in about 
two hours. 

315. The NUMBEB of comets is supposed to be very great. 

From the earliest period up to the present lime more than 

800 have been recorded, of which nearly 300 have had their 

orbits computed, and of the latter 54 have been identified 

as returns of previous comets. 

a. Since it is only within the last 100 years that optical aid has 
been made available in searching for comets, it is supposed that the 
actual number of comets that have come within view, in both hemi- 
spheres, is not less than 4,000 or 5,000. M. Arago estimates that the 
greatest possible number in the solar system can not exceed 350,000. 

316. The SIZE of comets, including both envelope and 
nucleus, very much exceeds that of the largest planet ; the 
nucleus is, however, comparatively small, the diameter of the . 
largest measured being about 8,000 miles (that of 1845). 

a. The nucleus of the comet of 1858 (Donati's) was 5,600 miles in diam- 
eter ; that of 1811, only 428 miles. The coma of the latter was found to 

QuKsnoKs. — c. Velocity of comets? 315. The number of comets? «. Probable 
nnmber that have Tlsitcd, or that belong to, the system? 316. Size of cometa? a. 
Examples ? Change of rize at different times? 
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be 1425,000 miles ; and that of Encke, 281,000 miles. The dimensions 
of comets, however, vary greatly at different parts of their orbits, con- 
tracting as they approach the sun, and expanding as they recede from 
it. Thus Encke's comet in October, 1838, was more than 250,000 miles 
in diameter ; but in December, contracted to 3,000 miles. 

317. The MASSES akd densities of the comets must be 
inconceivably small; since, notwithstanding their great 
magnitudes, they move among the planets and their satel- 
lites without in the least, as far as it can be observed, 
affecting their motions ; although they are themselves greatly 
disturbed by the attractions of the planets. 

(t» Their densities are, without doubt, many thousand times less than 
atmospheric air. Stars are seen very clearly through the nebulous 
coma and train of a comet, notwithstanding that the light has to pass 
sometimes through millions of miles of the substance. 

318. The TAILS of comets are often of immense length, 
and are generally of a bent or curved form, extending on the 
side from the sun and nearly in a Ime with the radius- 
vector of the orbit. The tail increases in length as the 
comet approaches the sun, but attains its greatest dimensions 
a short time after the perihelion passage, and then gradually 
diminishes. 

a. In respect to magnitude, the tails of comets are the most stupen- 
dous objects which the discoveries of astronomers have presented to 
our contemplation. That of the comet of 1680 was more than 100,000,« 
000 miles in length , while the comet of 1843 presented a train 
200,000,000 miles long, which was shot forth from the head of the 
comet in the incredibly short space of twenty days. The increase of 
the tail and the decrease of the head of the comet as it approaches the 
sun, are among the most striking phenomena presented by these bodies. 

b* The tails ot comets are not of uniform breadth, but diverge or 
spread out as they extend from the head. The middle of the tail 
usually presents a dark stripe which divides it longitudinally into two 
parts. This appearance is usually explained by the supposition that 

QuF»TioMS.~31T. MasHes and densities 1 a. Why is the density thought to be small ? 
318. Position and length of tails? «t. Examples? Change in length at different times f 
b. Appearance of tails ? How explained ? 
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the tail is hollow, being a kind of conical shell of vapor ; and as we 
look through a considerable thickness of the vapor, at the edges, it 
appears brighter there than in the middle where the quantity is com- 
paratively small. 

c« The diminution of the size of comets as they approach the sun is 
probably to some extent only apparent ; since their substance must 
necessarily be vaporized as they approach the sim, and much of it so 
attenuated as to become invisible. There is no doubt also that a consid- 
erable portion is exhausted in the formation of the tail ; and that as 
the comet moves in its orbit it loses by disruption considerable portions 
which pass away into space. 

319. Observations with the .polariscope have shown that 
the tails of comets shine by reflected light; bnt that the 
nucleus and coma enut quite a strong radiance of their own. 

a* If the head of the comet shone by reflected light alone, its appar- 
ent brightness would be inversely proportional to the product of the 
squares of the distances from the sun and earth ; but this is contrary 
to observation. Donati's comet (that of 1858), according to this rule, 
should have been 188 times as bright when near itd X)erihelion in Octo- 
ber as it was in June ; whereas it was actually 6,800 times as bright,^it8 
own light having increased in the ratio of 33 to 1. 

h. Some astronomers suppose the nucleus to be a solid, partially or 
wholly converted into vapor by the intense heat of the sun ; others, 
that it is of the same nature as the coma, only more dense. It was the 
opinion of Sir William Hcrschel, and is stlU a very generally accepted 
one, that the nucleus is surrounded with a transparent atmosphere of 
vast extent, within which the nebulous envelop floats like clouds in 
the earth's atmosphere. This nebulous matter appears to be con- 
tinually driven off by some force emanating from the sun, and thus 
forms the limunous train. At their perihelia comets must generally 
be subjected to a heat far more intense than would be required to melt 
the hardest substance found on the surface of the earth. Prof. Norton 
thinks that the tail is formed by two streams, in opposite magnetic or 
electric states, expelled from opposite points, or p(des, of the nucleus, 
and bent back by the sun's repulsive forceuntilthey nearly meet, being 
separated by only a narrow interval, which appears as the dark stripe 
noticed in the tail. 

QuFBTiONS.— «. Change in the size of comets — how explained ? 819. Are comets self* 
luminous ? a. Why thought to be so ? b. Nature of the nucleus and the tail ? 




REMARKABLE COMETS. 

320. Comet of 1680.— This was the comet that Newton 
subjected to the calculations bj which he showed that these 

Pig. lu. bodies reyoWe in 

e of the conic 
I sections, and that 
] they are ret^ned 
m their orbits by 
the same force 
that binds the 
I planets t« the 
' sun. It was very 
remarkable f o r 
its splendor, and for the extent of its train, which stretched 
over an arc of 70° in the heavens, and reached the amazing 
length of 120,000,000 miles. With the exception of the 
comet of 1843, it approached nearer to the sun than any 
other Icnown, and moved through its perihelion with a 
velocity of 880,000 miles an hour. 

a. Its perihelion distaQCO U .0062 (the earth's diBtance being 1), and 
Ita eccentricity, according to Encke, is .999B8 Now, 91,500.000 X 
.00B2 = 087,1)46 ; and 1 — ,99998 = .00003. Uonce 507,300^ .00002 = 
28,3n5,000,0<», wUch is its gemiaiis; and if we multiply this by 3. 
and subtract the perihelion distance from the product, we shall find 
the aphelion distance, wlilcbiseqnal to nearly 57,000 millions of milee 
The period corresponding to Ibis orWt ie 8.814 years. Some ascribe to 
this comet a much shorter period ; and otbers, a hyperbobc orbit. 

321. Hallet'8 Comet.— This comet derives its name 
from Sir Edmund Halley, a celebrated English astron- 
omer, who calculated its orbit and predicted its return. It 
appeared in 1682, and Halley noticing a close resemblance 
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in its elements to those of ifiB-ua. 

1531 and 1G07, concluded i 
that the comets of these 
years were different appear- 
ances of the same comet, and 
ventured to predict its re- 
appearance in 1758 or 1759. 
This prediction was real- i 
Ized hy the return of the 
comet in March, 1759; and 
it again appeared in 1835. 
These different appearances, h.llbti tomr, isss. 

it will be observed, were about 75 years apart; and others of 
an earlier date have also been r 




<T. Hirtory ol tlie PredlcUon.— This celebrated prediction of 
Halley may be considered almost the flret fruits ot Sir Isaac Newton's 
demouettation of the laws of planetary motion as contained in his 
&inoiu work, the Princtpla, pabbshed In 1687. The comet of 1683 
had been an object of interest to both Hatley and Newlon, and lis 
path hod been calculated by Picard, Flanetead, and others. It occor* 
red to Hotley that this comet mig'ht be identical with otbers previously 
reconled ; and fortnnatoly the comet of IGOT li^d been observed by 
Kepler and Longfomontanus, and that of 1531, by Apian at lugolstadt ; 
the path in each case being quite accurately determined. The coind' 
dence which Halley noticed in these paths ^re him confidence in the 
prediction which he made. He obBorred, however, that as the comet 
in the int^^rval between 1S07 and 1682, passed near Jupiter, iU 
velocity must have been increased and its period shortened ; so that 
the next interval woold be J6 years or upward, and the comet would 
return at the end of 1758 or the beginning of 1769. Subsequent 
researches gave increased force to this prediction ; for it appeared that 
comets had been seeu in 14^6 and 1378, whose paths seemed to hare 
been nearly identical with that of the comet of 1682. 

&. The Prediction Realized. — As thetimedrewnear, tbeattention 
of the scientific world was awakened to the subject ; and it was 
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resolved to compute more exactly the time of the comet's appearance, 
by applying all the additional resources of mathematical science that 
seventy-five years had brought forth. This was a gigantic undertaking, 
since it was necessary to calculate the distance of each of the two 
planets, Jupiter and Saturn, from the comet, and the exact amount of 
their disturbance, separately, for every successive degree, and for two 
revolutions of the comet, or 150 years. Clairaut and Lalande, two 
French mathematicians, undertook the work, the latter being assisted 
in the arithmetical portion of it by Madame Lapaute ; and after six 
months spent m calculations, from morning to night, this enormous 
sum was worked out, and the day of the comet's return to its perihe- 
lion was announced. This was April 11th. It actually passed its 
perihelion March 13th, or about 22 days previously to the predicted 
time. Clairaut, however, stated In announcing his prediction that the 
comet might be accelerated or delayed by the attraction of an undis- 
covered planet beyond the orbit of Saturn, thus anticipating, in 
imagination, the discovery of Uranus which Herschel made 22 years 
afterward. Halley did not live to witness the realization of his 
prediction, having died in 1742. 

6*. The Return in 1835. — ^The time of its perihelion passage in 
1835 was computed by several mathematicians, the mean of all the 
results being November 12th. The comet was observed to pass its 
perihelion on the 16th of that month. It continued visible in the 
southern hemisphere for several months, and then disappeared, not to 
be seen again imtil 1911. 

d* The mean distance of this comet is a little less than that of Uranus. 
Its perihelion distance is about 60 millions of miles; its aphelion 
distance more than 3,200 millions. Its motion is retrograde, and the 
inclination of its orbit about 18°. History shows that it has reg- 
ularly returned during a period of more than 18 centuries, its first 
recorded appearance being in 11 B.C. It seems however, to have been 
a far more conspicuous object in its ancient visitations than at its more 
recent returns. In 1066 and 1456, it was an object of immense size 
and splendor, and created wide-spread alarm. 

322. Encke^s Comet is remarkable for its short period and 
frequent returns. Its period and elliptic orbit were deter- 

_ — ■- — - _ ^ 

QUB8TIOIV8. — c. Return in 1836? d. Distance, etc ? 322. Encke's comet ? 
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mined by Profesfior Encke 
at its fourth recorded ap- 
pearaoce in 1819. Its 
last return took place in 
1865 ; the next will o 
in September, 18C8. This 
comet has generally ap- 
peared without any lumi- 
nous train ; but in 1848, 
it had a tail about 1° 
long, turned from the ■bom'« comet. 

snn, and a shorter one directed toward that luminary. In 
ita latest returns it has been very famt and difficult of 
observation. 

a. Masa of Merotuy.— The letttrn of 1838 led totheestabliflhneiit 
of aa important f^ct. In August, 1835, this comet passed very near 
Mercury ; and Encke showed that, if IjUplacfl's value of Mercury'B mass 
were correct, the comet's motion would be greatly disturbed ; but as 
thla was found not to be the case, it was obvious that the received 
determination of Heicury's mass needed coirection. A much lower 
value has since been adopted; but astronomers do not entirely agree 
as to this element. Encke's value is about -,'■( that of the earth ; bnt 
Leverrier'8 is a little more than -fi,. Laplace's had been about (. 

b. The Resisting Medium. — A still more interesting discovery has 
been evolved from observations of this comet. Professor Encke found 
that at each return, the arrival of the comet at its perihelion took 
placo about 3J hours earlier than the moet exact calculations predicted ; 
and that this constant acceleration had amounted since 1786 to about 
2} days. As this could not be attributed to the diaturbing influence of 
any nnknown body, he conceived tliat it could be caused only by a 
TOitting medium filling the interplanetjiry spaces ; since the effbct of 
Bucb a medium would be to diminish the ceDtrifogal force, and thns 
bring the body nearer to the sun : so that its orbit would be con- 
tracted and its periodic time made conslantly shorter. A very ethereal 
fluid would be sufficient to produce this result in the case of a i>ody so 
light as a comet; while U would have no appreciable effect on the 
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pUneto on aMoant of their great masB and enormotiH momentmn. A 
dmilor McelenittoD takes place in the case of Face's comet. 

333. Lexell's Comet, — This body is particularly noted 
for the amount of disturbance which it has suffered in pass- 
ing among the planets. From observations made in 1770, 
Lesell calculated its period at about 5^ years ; and it was 
A large and bnght object, the diameter of its head bein^ 
dbout 2]°. It has, however, never been seen since, its orbit 
javiDg been entirely changed by planetary disturbance. 

a. Investigation showed that it really retnnied in 1776, but wbb bo 
jltnated as to be continuaUj liid by the ton's roye ; that in 1779, it 
paseed bo near Jupiter that its orbit was greatly enlai^ed. bo that it no 
longer comee near the earth. The fact that It never appeared previooe 
to 1770, is accounted for in a similar way ; its orbit having in lT67beeo 
changed by tbe attraction of Jnpiter, tttaa one of larg« to one of small 
.dimendonB. On July 1st, 1770, the distance of this comet fhim theeartb 
was lees than 1,000,000 miles. 

gig-"* 324. Comet of VtU— 

This was the itnest comet 
of the 18th centuiy, and 
according to some ob- 
servers, bad sis tails spread 
ont in the form of a fan. 
Euler calculated its ellip- 
tic orbit, and asdgned to 
it a period of 122,683 
years. Its motion was 
direct 

coBiT or 1744, 325_ BiEi^'a Comet. — 

This is one of the elliptic comets of short period ; its peribe- 
liOQ lying just within the orbit of the earth, and its aphelion 
a little beyond that of Jupiter. The orbit of this body 
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nearly croaBes the actual path of the earth; and in 183S, 
Olbers calculated that it would come withtn 20,000 mileB of 
the earth, so that the latter body would be enveloped in its 
masa. The earth, however, did not reach the node until one 
month after the comet had passed it. 

a. In 1845, this comet became e1oDgat«d in foitn and fiuall; sepa- 
nted into two comets, wMcb traveled together for more than three 
months ; their (rre&test diaUnce apart being abont 160,000 miles. Tbo 
two parts were again seen at the next retum of the comet in 18SS, hut 
the Interval had increased to 1,350,000 miles. It haa not been seen ^nci^ 




326. CoMKT OF 1811. — This comet was very remarkable 
for its unuBual magnitude and splendor. It was atten- 
tively observed by Sir William Herschel, who describes it as 
having a nucleus 428 miles in diameter, which was ruddy in 
hue, while the nebulous mass surrounding it was of a blu- 
ish-green tinge. Its tail was of peculiar form and appearance, 
extending about 25°, with a breadth of nearly 6°. 

€1. The iDvestigatioD of its elements bj Argelander is the most com. 
plet« ever made. He asmgna it a period of more tiian 3,000 years, and 
estimatea ila aphelion distance at 40,121 miltions of miles. 

327. COMETOF 1843.-Tbia comet was also remarkable for its 

QmrioHg.— <i. lUupirmtlaDr S3«. Conut of ISll t a. Iticlemeatat S£T. Comet 




extraordinary size and gplendor, it being visible in aome parta 
of the world during the day time- It had a tail 60° long, and 
approached within a very abort distance of the aun, — about 
75,000 miles from its surface. Ite period is Tariously esti- 
mated at from 175 to 376 years. Ita motion is retrograde. 

328. DoNATi's Comet. — This is the great comet of 1858, 
named after Donati, by whom it was fii-at seen at Florence. 
As it approached its perihelion it attained a very great mag- 
nitude and splendor, and was particularly distinguished for' 
the magnificence of its train. Ita period has been estimated 
at nearly 1,900 years. 

329. Recent Comets.— About thirty comets have ap- 
peared since that of Donati, the elements of which have 
heen calculated. The most remarkable were the comet of 
1861, described as one of the most magnificent on record, 
having a tail 100° long ; and that of 1862, which was very 
interesting for the peculiar phenomena which it presented 
of luminous jets, issuing iu a continuous series from its 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

METEOBS OB SHOOTING STABS. 

330. Meteobs* or shooting stabs are small luminous 
bodies that move rapidly through the atmosphere, followed 
by trains of light/ and quickly vanishing from view. They 
sometimes appear in numbers so great as to seem like 
showers of stars. 

a. Star-Showers PeriodicaL — These star-showers are found to 
occur at certain periods Every year, ahout November 14th, there is 
m larger fall than usual of meteors ; but about every 33 years, it has 
been noticed, there is a great star-shower. Those which occurred in 
November, 18C(>-7, had been predicted from observations of previous 
events of the kind. Thus a starshower occurred in November, 1832-3, 
also in 1799 ; and there are ei(j^hteen recorded observations of the phe- 
nomena from 1698 to 902, all corresponding in period to that mentioned 
above. 

b. Great Star-ShowenL— The shower of 1799 was awful and sub- 
lime beyond conception. It was witnessed by Humboldt and his 
companion, M. Bonpland, at CumanS., in South America, and is thus 
described by them : — " Toward the morning of the 13th of November, 
1799, we witnessed a most extraordinary scene of shooting meteors. 
Thousands of bolides and falling stars succeeded each other during four 
hours. Their direction was very regularly from north to south ; and 
from the beginning of the phenomenon thei'e was not a space in the 
firmament, equal in extent to three diameters of the moon, which was 
not filled every instant with bolides or falling stars. All the meteors 



* From the Greek word meteora^ meaning things in thfair. 

----- 

QuEsnons.^— 390. What are meteors? a. What periods haye been observed in t)>eir 
ooeorrenee ? b. What instances of great showers f 
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left luminouB traces, or phoeplioresceut bands behind them, which 
lasted seyen or eight seconds." The same phenomena were witnessed 
throughout nearly the whole of North and South America, and in seme 
parts of Europe. The most splendid display of shooting stars on 
record was that of November 13th, 1883, and is especially interesting as 
having served to point out the periodicity in these phenomena. Over the 
northern portion of the American continent the spectacle was of the 
most imposing grandeur ; and in many parts of the country the popula- 
tion were terror-stricken at the awfolness of the scene. The ignorant 
slaves of the southern States supposed that the world was on fire, and 
filled the air with shrieks of horror and cries for mercy. The shower 
of 1866 was anticipated with great interest ; and in New Yoik and 
other places arrangements were made to announce the occurrence, 
during the night of November 14th, by ringing the bells from the 
watch-towers. The display, however, was not witnessed in this coun- 
try, but in England was quite brilliant ; as many as 8,000 being 
counted at the Greenwich observatory. Another shower of less extent 
occurred in November, 1867. 

331. Meteoeic epochs axe particular times of the year 
at which large displays of shooting stars have been observed 
to occur at certain intervals. The principal of these are 
November 13th-14th, and August 6th-llth. 

a. Three others have been established with considerable certainty ; 
namely, in January, April, and December, and still others indicated, 
that are doubtful. There are 56 meteoric days in the year; those in 
August and November being the richest. 

b. August Meteors. — Of 315 recorded meteoric displays, 63 seem 
to have occurred at this epoch. The first eleven, with one exception, 
were observed in China, between 811 A.D., and 938 A.D., and occurred a 
few days previous to August 1st. The period of this shower is exactly 
the same as the sidereal year , and therefore it occurs about a day later 
In 71 tropical or civil years. Its maximum period is much longer than 
that of the November meteors, being estimated at 105 years. 

332. Meteors are supposed to be small bodies collected in 



Q1TK8TIONB. — 831. What are the principal meteoric epochs? a. What others? How 
many meteoric days in a year? b, August meteors — dates of their occnrrenoe and 
periods ? 88?. What are meteors supposed to be ? 
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rings or clusters, and revolving around the sun in eccentric 
orbits. They appear to resemble comets in their nature and 
origin, and, like those bodies, sometimes revolve from east 
to west. 

a. Origin of Meteors. — The immenso vclocitj of these Txxlics, 
whicli is about equal to twice that of the earth in its orbit, or 36 miles 
a second, and the great elevation at whicli they become visible, the 
average being 60 miles, indicate that they are not of terrestrial, but 
eosmicaly origin ; that is, they emanate from the interplanetary regions, 
and being brought within the sphere of the earth's attraction, precipi- 
tate themselves upon its surface. Moving with so great a velocity 
through the higher regions of the air, they become so intensely heated 
by friction that they ignite, and are either converted into vapor, or, 
when very large, explode and descend to the earth's surface as mete- 
oric stones, or asrdlites,* The brilliancy and color of meteors are 
variable ; some are as bright as Venus or Jupiter. About two-thirds 
are white ; the remainder yellow, orange, or green. 

&• Number of Meteors. — The average number of shooting stars 
seen in a dear, moonless night by a single observer is 8 per hour ; a 
sufficient number of observers would perceive 30 per hour, which is 
equivalent to 730 per day, seen by the naked eye at any point of the 
earth's surface, if the sun, moon, and clouds were absent. But the 
number visible over the whole earth is about 10,500 times that seen at 
a edngle point ; and therefore the average number daily entering the 
atmosphere, and sufficiently large to be seen by the naked eye, is more 
than 7^ millions ; while at least 50 times as many can be seen through 
the telescope ; so that about 400 millions must descend to the earth 
during the year. It becomes therefore an interesting question how 
much foreign matter may be added to the earth and its atmosphere by 
these meteoric falls. 

333. Eire balls are largo meteors that make their 
appearance at a great height above the earth's surface, 
moving with immense velocity, and accompanied by luminous 

*From the Greek word aer^ meaning the air^ and lUhoSy a stone, 

QiTESTiONs. — a. Their origin? Cause of their Ignition? Aerolites? Color of me« 
teors ? 5. Number of meteors? 8^ What are fire balls ? 
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traiiifl. They generally explode with a loud noise, and 
sometimes descend to the earth in large masses. 

a. No deposit has been known to reach the earth from ordinarj 
shooting stars ; probably, because being very small they are dissipated 
in the air ; but scarcely a year passes without the fiedl of aerolites in 
some parts of the earth, either singly or in clusters. Some estimate 
the whole number that fall annually at 700; others, much higher. 
The most ancient &11 of meteoric stones on record is that mentioned 
by Livy, which occurred on the Alban Hill, near Rome, about the year 
654 B.C. There are very many remarkable occurrences of this kind 
on record, some of the masses being of immense size, and the explo- 
sion so violent as to sound like thunder. In 1783 a fire ball of 
extraordinary magnitude was seen in Scotland, England, and France. 
It produced a rumbling sound like distant thunder, although it« height 
was 50 miles when it exploded. Its diameter was estimated at about 
half a mile, and its velocity was as great as that of the earth in its orbit. 
In 1850, between 9 and 10 o'clock A.M., a meteor of immense size was 
seen in the eastern part of the United States. Its apparent diameter 
was nearly equal to that of the sun ; and it had a train several degrees 
in length, plainly visible in the sunshine. Its disappearance on the 
coast of the Atlantic was followed by several terrific explosions Some 
of these meteors have been supposed to pass the earth, moving away 
into space ; others to revolve in an orbit around it, becoming small 
satellites. A French astronomer assigns to one of the latter a period of 
revolution of 3 hours and 20 minutes, and a distance from the earth of 
5,000 miles. 

b. Composition and Size of Aerolites. — The materials composing 
these bodies are always nearly the same, consisting largely of iron, 
and in no case of any other elementary substances than are found on 
the earth. Some have been discovered of immense size ; one, a mass 
of iron and nickel, found in Siberia, weighs 1,680 lbs. At Buenos Ayres 
there is a mass partly buried in the ground 7^ feet in length, and sup- 
X)osed to weigh about sixteen touR. A similar block, weighing about 
Eix tons, was discovered a few years ago in Brazil. Many others exist. 
All these are doubtless of cosmical origin, having been very small 

QniEBTiONB.— a. Freqaency of ttie fall of aerolites? Earliest recorded instance? 
Remarkable instances ? Do they all reach the earth? b. Composition of aerolites? 
Their size ? Additions to the earth, Venus, and Merenry trcm this oaase? Effect on 
Mercury's period ? 
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planets revolving around the sun, but brought within the earth's 
attraction ; and there is no doubt that, before the solar system had 
reached its present condition, the additions made to the matter of 
the earth in this way were quite considerable. This is supposed 
still to be the case with Venus and Mercury, moving as they are 
through the thicker portions of the great ring which we call the 
zodiacal light. Now, as Mercury's orbit is very eccentric, it receives at 
its aphelion a large number of these meteors whose periods are longer 
than its own ; and this would haVe the effect to diminish its mean 
motion and lengthen its period. Such an effect has actually been 
discovered. 

c. Meteoric Dust, etc. — ^There are on record many instances of 
showers of dark -colored dust, which have fallen from the higher 
regions of the atmosphere, and which seem from the composition of 
the dust to be of meteoric origin. These falls are often preceded or 
attended by a flashing of light as well as by a loud noise, sometimes 
resembling thunder. In March, 1813, a shower of red dust fell in 
Tuscany, discoloring the snow which then lay on the ground ; and at 
the same time, a few miles distant, there occurred a shower of aero- 
lites, lasting about two hours, and accompanied by a noise as of the 
fjsiiihing of waves. The phenomena of hlack and red rain and snow are 
attributed to a similar cause. Since, as has been shown, several mil- 
lions of meteors pass into the atmosphere during the year, there is no 
doubt that large quantities, of dust, too fine to be visible, descend to 
the earth's surface. Some of this dust has been detected upon the 
tops of mountains in soil which had' never been previously disturbed 
by man. Partial obscurations of the sun's light, occasioning what are 
recorded as dark days, and the passage of large black masses across 
the sun's disc, too rapid to be spots, are probably meteoric phenomena. 

334. The November meteors are supposed to revolve 
around the sun in an orbit of considerable eccentricity, 
inclined to the plane of the ecliptic in an angle of 17^°, 
and extending at its aphelion somewhat beyond the orbit of 
Uranus, its perihelion being very nearly at that of the earth. 
They move in a ring of unequal width and density, the 

QuzsTioNs. — e. Showers of dust? Black and red rain ? 334. Orbit of the Noyember 
meteors ? Why visible only erery 33 years? 
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thickest part crossing the earth's orbit every 33 years, and 
requiring nearly two years to complete the passage. 

a. The elements of this orbit correspond almost precisely with 
those of the comet which made its appearance in January, 1866 ; so 
that it seems probable that the comet is a very large meteor of the 
November stream. The elements of the orbit of the Ai^nst meteors 
have been found, in a similar manner, to coincide with those of the 
third comet of 1862 ; showing- that the comet and these meteors belong 
to the same ring. This seems also to be true of the first comet of 
1861 and the April meteors. 

6. The point from which the November meteors seem to radiate is 
in the constellation Lod ; because, as the r^ulh at that time of the year 
is moving toward that point, they appear to rush from it. Their veloc- 
ity appears to be double that of the earth, although only equal to it ; 
because they move in an opposite direction and almost in the same 
plane. When the earth plunges into the meteoric stream a great star- 
shower occurs. 

c. Physical Origin. — Meteors are supposed by some to be small 
fragments of nebulous matter detached in vast numbers from the 
larger masses which are seen in the regions of the stars, or from 
that of which the solar system was originally formed, their origin 
being precisely the same as that of the comets, which indeed may 
be considered as, in reality, only meteors of vast size. It is also 
probable that, like Biela's comet, others have been divided and 
subdivided so as finally to be separated into small fragments moving 
in the orbit of the original comet, and thus constituting a meteoric 
ring or stream. 

«!• The following general conclusions with regard to meteors in the 
solar system have been suggasted: 1. Biela's comet in 1845 passed very 
near, if not through, the November stream, and was probably divided 
in this way ; 2. The rings of Saturn are dense meteoric streams, the 
principal or permanent division being due to the disturbing influence 
of the satellites ; 3. The asteroids are a stream or ring of meteors, 
the largest being the minor planets which have been discovered ; 4 
The meteoric masses encountered by Eneke's comet, may account for 
the shortening of the period of the latter without the hypothesis of a 
resisting medium. 



Questions.— «y. ReBemblance to comets? ft. Radiant point of November meteors? 
c. Physical origin of the meteors f <i« GeneraliaationB with r«sard to meteors iii th« 
ioUr system f 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE STARS. 

335. The stars are luminous bodies like the sun, but 
situated at so vast a distance &om the earth that they seem 
Uke brilliant points, and always in nearly the same positions 
with respect to each other. 

a. The scintillation or twinkling of the stars is due to the 
inequalities in density, moisture, etc., of the different strata of the 
atmosphere throug^h which the rays of light pass. In tropical regions, 
where the atmospheric strata are more homogeneous, this scintillation 
is rarely ohserved ; so that, as remarked by Humboldt, " the celestial 
vault of these countries has a peculiarly calm and soft character." 

6. ParaUax of the Stars. — ^The usual method of finding the par- 
allax of a body by viewing it at different parts of the earth's surface 
is entirely useless in the case of the stars, as the displacement thus occa- 
sioned in the positions of any of them is utterly inappreciable ; the 
radius of the earth at a distance so immense being practically but a 
mathematical point. If, however, we view the same star at intervals 
of six months, our stations of observation will be about 180 millions 
of miles apart ; and the amount of displacement thus occasioned, when 
reduced to the centre of the orbit, is the stellar parallax, called some- 
times the annual paraUttx, 

336. The annual parallax is the change which would 
take place in the position of a star if it could be viewed 
from the centre of the orbit, instead of the orbit itself. 

a. In other words, it is the angle subtended by the semi-axis of the 

QuiSTiONa— S35. What are ths stars? a. Cause of the adntiUaflon ? b, ParallNx of 
fhe stars, how foand J 386. How is annual parallax defined ? a. Greatest parallax ? 
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earth's orbit at the distance of the star. The greatest parallax yci 
discovered in the case of any star is somewhat less than 1" (0.9187"), 
so that the earth's orbit itself is but little more than a mere ]X)int at 
the nearest star. To determine this small parallax exactly is prol> 
ably the most difficult problem in practical astronomy. 

b. Distance Calculated.— The sine of 0.0187" is about .000004464, 
which is the ratio of the semi-axis of the earth's orbit to the distance 
of the star. Hence the distance of the star must be 224,000 times the 
semi-axis of the earth's orbit, or 91} millions of miles ; and 91,500,000 
X 224,000 = 20,496,000,000,000 miles, or nearly 20} trilUons of miles. 
Light, moving with a velocity of 184,000 miles a second, requires more 
than 3/ years to pass across this enormous interval, — ^an interval more 
than 7,000 times the distance of Neptune from the sun. However 
large the stars may be, therefore, their attraction upon the solar system 
must be altogether too feeble to disturb the motions of its component 
bodies in the least. The parallax of twelve stars has been determined 
with considerable precision, the smallest being 0.046", or about one- 
twentieth that mentioned above ; this star must therefore be about 
410 trillions of miles from us, — a distance which light would not traverse 
in less than 70.3 years. 

337. Magnitudes. — The stars are divided into classes 
according to their apparent brightness, the brightest being 
distinguished as stars of the first magnitude, the next of the 
second, and so on. Stars of the first six magnitudes are visi- 
ble to the naked eye ; but the telescope reveals the existence 
of others so feeble in light as to be classed as of the seven- 
teenth magnitude. 

a. This classification is based exclusively on appearance, and indi- 
cates nothing as to the real magnitudes of the bodies in question. Sir 
John Herscliel gives the following comparative estimate of the amount 
of light emitted by stars of the first six magnitudes : 



6th magnitude = 1 
5th " =2 

4th " =6 



8d magnitude = 12 
2d " = 25 

1st " =100 



QTJK8TION8. — h. Distance, of the stars, how calcnlated? Of how many stars has 
the parallax been found ? The least ? 337. Magnitudes of the stars ? How many ? 
a. What does magnitude indicate? Comparative brilliancy of each ? 
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This is not unifonnly the relative brightness of stars thus denominated ; 
Sirius, the brightest star in the heavens, being 824 times as brilliant as 
an average star of the 6th magnitude. 

338. The whole kumber of stars risible to the naked 
eye in the northern hemisphere is about 2,400; in both 
hemispheres, more than 4,500. 

a. These are distributed by Argelander according to their maprni- 
tudes as foUows : 1st magnitude, 9 ; 2d, 34 ; 3rd, 96 ; 4th, 214 ; 5th, 
550 ; 6th, 1439 ; total in northern hemisphere, 2,842. If the southern 
hemisphere is equally rich in stars, the whole number must be 4,684 ; 
some estimate it at 6,000 or 7,000. The stars are probably less bright 
in proportion as their distance is greater; and hence the number 
increases as we descend to the lower magnitudes. Argelander's 
estimate for the 9th magnitude is 142,000. Viewed through the tele- 
scope, the stars can be counted by millions. 

THE CONSTELLATIONS. 

339. To facilitate the naming and location of the stars, 
the heavens are divided into particular spaces, represented 
on the globe or map as occupied by the figures of animals 
or other objects. These spaces and the groups of stars 
which they contain are called constellations^ or asterisms. 

a. Thus there are the constellations Aries, the Ram ; Leo^ the 
Lion ; Gemini, the Twins, etc. The general position of a star, accord- 
ing to this system, is defined by stating in what part of the figure it is 
situated ; as, the epe of the BiUl, the heart of the Lion, etc. Its exact 
position is, of course, only to he defined by its right ascension and 
declination, or longitude and latitude. This system of grouping the 
stars into constellations is supposed to be very ancient. Ptolemy 
counted only forty-eight consteUations ; but, since his time, the num- 
ber has been augmented to 109. 

340. The stars belonging to each constellation are distin- 
guished by particular names ; as Sirius, Regulus, Arcturus, 
etc., and by letters or numerals. 

QvESTiONs.— 338. What nnmber of visible stars ? a. How distributed ? 339. Con- 
stellations? a. How Qsed ? Number onumerated by Ptolemy ? By modem astronomers 7 
"40. Mode of designating the stars ? 
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a* Only the most conspicuous stars have particular names ; the most 
usual mode of designation being the use of the letters of the Greek 
alphabet, alpha (a) being given to the brightest star, beta {0) to the 
next, and so on. When the twenty-four letters of this alphabet are 
exhausted, the Roman letters are used, and subsequently the Arabic 
numerals, the latter being applied according to the positions of the 
stars in the constellation, the most eastern being designated 1, which 
is thus the first star to cross the meridian. 

b. The Greek Alphabet. — The following are the letters of the 
Greek alphabet, with their name& It will be convenient for the student 
to become £Euniliar with them, as they are very frequently employed. 



a Alpha 


V Eta 


V Nu 


T Tau 


Beta 


6 Theta 


^ Xi 


V Upeilon 


/ Gamma 


I Iota 


Omicron 


Phi 


S Delta 


K Kappa 


TT Pi 


X Chi 


e Epsilon 


X liambda 


P Kho 


rjf Psi 


C Zeta 


fi Mu 


a Sigma 


6) Omega 



341. The constellations are distinguished as Northern, 
Zodiacal, and Southern, according to their positions in the 
lieavens with respect to the ecliptic. The zodiacal constel- 
lations have the same names as the signs, but are situated 
about 28° to the east of them, so that Aries, although the 
first sign of the ecliptic, is the second constellation of the 
zodiac (Ari 105, 6). 

342. The whole number of constellations is 109; but 
many of them are not generally acknowledged or much 
used by astronomers at the present time. 

a. ThefdUowing catalogtte contains the names of the principal con- 
steUations, toith their rigM ascension and deelinalion, the number of 
stars of the first fite magnitudes contained in each, and the name of 
the astronomer by whom they toere first enumerated or invented : 

Note. — The right ascension and declination of the central points of the 
constellations are given. 

QuBBTioNS.— a. Use of letters? Of numerals? Letters of the Oreek alphabetic 
341. How are the constellations divided ? 343. What is the whole number of constel- 
lations ? Are ail acknowledged and used ? a. Which are the principal Norfchcra 
constellations? Zodiacal constellations? Name the Southern counstellations. 
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THE NORTHERN CONSTELLATIONS. 



• 






By whom 


^!- 






o 

»5 


Naux. 


Meaning. 


ENUMERATED 


R.A. 


Dec. 






OB INVENTED. 


^^ 






1 


Andromeda, 


The Chained Princetnf^ 


Ptolemy, 15U 
A.l). 


18 


16» 


85" 


2 


Aquila, 


The Eagle, 


Ptolemy. 


88 


292r 
90^ 


10" 


8 


AUBIOA, 


The Charioteer^ 


Ptolemy. 


85 


42" 


4 


UOOTBS, 


Tlie Bear I>ricer, 


Ptolfmy. 


85 


219" 


80" 


5 


Caxklopardalits, 


The Giraffe, 


Hevellus, 1690. 


86 


86" 


€8" 


6 


Games Vknatici, 


The Hunting Dog», 


Hevelins, IttO. 


15 


195" 


40° 


7 


CAflSIOPRIAf 


The Queen in her Chair, 
The King, 


Ptt»lemy. 


46 


17r 
825" 


CO" 


8 


Gkphrus, 


Ptolemy. 


44 


65" 


9 


Gltpeus Sobieskii, 


Sobieskia Shield, 


HcveIiu^lC90. 


4 


272 J" 


15" S 


10 


GoMA Berenices, 


Berenice's ffair^ 


Tycho Brahe, 
16(.a. 


20 


190* 


26- 


11 


GORONA BOREALIS, 


The Northern Crown, 


Ptolemy. 


19 


2£5" 


8C» 


12 


Gtonfs, 


The Stcan, 


Ptolemy. 


67 


8(5" 


42" 


18 


Delpiiinus, 


The Dolphin, 


Ptolemy. 


10 


810" 


16" 


14 


Draco, 


The Dragon, 


Ptolemy. 


80 


260" 


€6" 


15 


Equulxus, 


The LitUe Horse, or 
HorBe's Head. 


Ptolemy. 


5 


815" 


6" 


16 


IIrrculeb, 


Hercules, 


Ptolemy. 


€6 


251" 


27° 


17 


Lacekta, 


The Lizard, 


He vdi 1.8, 1690. 


1« 


1(5" 


44" 


18 


Lko Minor, 


The Leaser Lion, 


Hevellus, 1C90. 


15 


V,V 


R6" 


19 


Lynx, 


The Lyjiop, 
The Harp, 


Hevellus, 169U. 


28 


120" 


5(." 


80 


Ltra, 


Ptolemy. 


18 


260" 


85" 


21 


Pro ASUS, 


The Winged Horse, 


Ptolemy. 


48 


886" 


16" 


22 


Perseus rt Gapdt Me- 
dusae, 


PerseuM db Medusa's 
Head, 


Ptolemy. 


40 


&2J" 


47" 


23 


9A61TTA, 


The Arroto, 


Ptolemy. 


5 


295» 


IS" 


24 


Serpens, 


The Serpent, 


Ptolemy. 


28 


286" 


10" 


25 


Taurus Poniatowskii, 


PoniatowfkVs Bull, 


Poczobut, 1777 


6 


l67i" 


5" 


26 


Trianouluk, 


The Triangle, 


Ptolemy. 


6 


£0" 


82" 


27 


Ursa Major, 


The Great Bear, 


Ptoleiii)'. 


r8 \\fA • 


58" 


28 


(•RSA Minor, 


The Lesser Bear, 


Ptolemy. 


i8 225* 


78" 


29 


YULPECULA ET AnSRR. 


The Fox and Vie Goose, 


He veil IIS, 1690. 


2:i 8U(.° 


26" 



THE ZODIACAL CONSTELLATIONS. 



o 
!Z5 



Name. 



Meaning. 



By whom 
enumerated. 



6 S 



R. A. 



Dec. 



1 


Aries, 


The Bam, 


Ptolemy. 


17 


2 


Taurus, 


The BuU, 


Ptolemy. 


58 


8 


Gemini^ 


The Twins, 


Ptolemy, 


28 


4 


Ganger, 


The Crab, 


Ptolemy. 


15 


5 


Leo, 


The Lion, 


Ptolemy. 


47 


6 


Virgo, 


The Virgin, 


Ptolemv. 


89 


7 


Libra, 


The Balance, 


Ptolemy. 


28 


8 


Scorpio, 


The Scorpion^ 
The Archer, 


Ptolemy. 


84 


9 


Saoittakius. 


Ptolemy. 


88 


10 


Gapricornus, 


The Ooat. 


Ptolemy. 


22 


11 


A QUA RUTS, 


The Water- Carrier, 


Ptolemy. 


25 


12 


PlSf'ES, 


The Fishes, 


Ptolemy. 


18 



871" 
60" 


18" N 


18"" 


105" 


2f>"" 


180" 


20"* 


155" 


l.V •* 


2(10" 


gou 


225" 


15" S 


244" 


26"** 


285" 


82"" 


816" 


20"" 


880" 


90 M 


5" 


10" N 
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THE SOUTHERN CONSTELLATIONS. 



1 




By whom 






1 


6 


NAMa 


Mbakixo. 


knumkratkd 


O 3 


K.A. 


IDbo. 


y* 






OR INVENTKD. 






1 


1 { Afu) ovi Mutto^Vi 


Tile Bee or Fiy^ 


Bayer, 1604. 


T 


186- 


68° 


2Lvra. 


The AlUir, 


PUiIeiny. 


16 


266' 


54° 


81 Akoo. 


The mUp Argn^ 


Ptolemy. 


188 


1I6» 


50° 


4 


Can IS MAJQRt 


The Great Dog^ 


Pt«»leiny. 


27 


lor 


24° 


fi 


Cams MiN()k| 


The Lett»er Dog^ 


Ptolemy. 


6 


111- 


6°N 


6 


Ckntaubus, 


The Cent4tui\ 


Ptolemy. 


54 


1^5" 


48° 


7 


Cktur, 


The Wfuile, 


Ptolemy. 


82 


80" 


12° 


8 


CULUMHA NoAO.ri, 


lioiih'a Dtire^ 


RoyiT, 1679. 


15 


81* 


85° 


d 


CUKONA AUSTKALIS, 


The Scntt'ierii, C/atDtit 


Ptolemy. 


7 


277*- 
185^ 


40° 


lu 


OORVUS, 


The Crtno^ 


Ptolemy. 


8 


18° 


11 


Crater, 


The Cup, 


Ptolemy. 


9 


170' 


15° 


12 


Critx. 


The (?/•««.«, 


Koyer, 1679. 


10 


184° 


60° 


18 Dorado, 


Tlie Sword- FUh, 


liayer, 1604. 


17 


70" 


62° 


14 lilKII>ANUS. 


The ;?»>«/• P«>, 


Ptolemy. 


64 


85° 


80° 


15 


« KUS, 


Th« nraney 


Bayer, 1604. 


U 


885° 


47* 


16 


Hydra, 


The .S'm/**, 


Ptolemy, 


49 


16(J° 


10° 


17 


Hydkub, 


The »r(f/tor. /?««*«, 


Bayer, 1604, 


26 


4<.° 


70° 


18 


Indus, 


The Indiiin^ 


Buyer, 1604. 


15 


816° 


65° 


19 


Lbpub, 


The //a/'«, 


Ptiflemy. 


18 


81° 


20° 


20 


Lupus, 


The Wolf, 


Ptolemy. 


84 


231° 


45° 


21 


MONOORROS, 


The l/"»«com^ 


Ileveliursie90. 


12 


1 05° 


2° 


22 


Ofiiiuoiius or Sb^prn- 

TARIUS, 


The SerpetU Carrier^ 


Ptolemy. 


40 


55" 


©• 


S3 


Orion, 


The IfmUsman^ 


Ptolemy. 


87 


82i° 


0° 


21 


Pavo, 


The Peacork, 


P.ayer, 1690. 


27 


•290° 


68° 


25 


Phcbmix, 


The PA(»niie, 


Bayer, 1690. 


82 


15° 50° 


26 


PiSOIS AUSTRALIS, 


The Southern FUh, 


Ptolemy, 


lii 


125° 82° 


27 


Toucan, 


The American (f oma^ 


Baver, 1690. 


21 


;56° 66° 


28 


rRIANOULUM AUNTItAf.E. 


The Southern Trinniflc, 


Buyer, 1690. 


11 


J85" 66° 



h. EUstory of ^l^e Constellations. — The following is a brief 
account of the orig^ii^ of the constellations : 

TSB NORTHERN CONSTELLATIONS. 

Andromeda, daughter of Cepheus, king of Ethiopia, who, to save 
his kingdom, caused her to be bound to a rock so that she might be 
devoured by a s^ monster ; but she was rescued by Perseus, who 
turned the monster into stone by presenting to it the head of Medusa, 
the Gorgon Queen, whom he had conquered and slain. 

Aquila, according to the ancient fable, was king of one of the 
Cyclades, but was changed into an eagle and placed among the stars. 
Tycho Brahe added to this constellation Antinous, a youth of Asia 
Minor, greatly celebrated for his beauty, who lived in the reign of the 
Emperor Adrian. 



QuiBTiON.— &. What is the history of each ? 
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Auriga, represented as a man kneeling, and holding a bridle in Ms 
right hand, and a goat with her kids in his left. The accounts given 
of this constellation are various and inconsistent. Its origin is un- 
known. 

Bootes, represented as grasping a club in one hand, while he holds 
the two hunting dogs by a cord, in the other. He seems to be driving 
the two bears round the ]x>le. The origin of this constellation is lost 
in antiquity. 

Canes Venatici, called Aaterion and Chara, inserted by Hevelius, 
in 1690. They are held in a leash by Bootes. 

Cassiopeia, the wife of Cepheus and mother of Andromeda. 

Cepheus, king of Ethiopia, supposed to have gone with the Argo- 
nauts in search of the golden fleece. 

Clypeus or Scutum Sobiesldi, named in honor of John Sobieski, 
King of Poland, by Hevelius, who flourished during his reign. 

Coma Berenices. — Berenice was the Queen of Ptolemy Euergetes, 
one of the kings of Egypt ; and while he was engaged in war, she 
made a vow to dedicate her beautiful hair to Venus if he returned in 
safety, — a vow which she fulfilled. 

Corona Borealis, a beautiful crown said to have been given by the 
god Bacchus to Ariadne, a Cretan princess. 

Cygnus, supposed by some to represent the famoas musician 
Orpheus, who, according to the fable, was changed into a swan, and 
placed near his lyre in the heavens. 

Delphinus, the dolphin who is said, in the fable, to have persuaded 
Amphitrite to become the wife of Neptune, though she had made a 
vow of perpetual celibacy. 

Draco, supposed to be the dragon which guarded the golden apples 
in the garden of the Hesperides, near Mount Atlas, and was slain by 
nercules. 

Equuleus is the head of a horse, supposed to have been the brother 
of Pegasus, and given to Castor by Mercury. 

Hercules, the famovis Grepian hero, celebrated for his many won- 
derful exploits. 

Lyra, the harp given to Orpheus by Apollo, upon which he played 
with such tkill, that even the rivers, it is fabled, ceased to flow in order 
to listen to his strains. 

Pegasus, the winged horse, which, according to the Greek fable, 
sprung from the blood of Medusa, after Perseus had cut oft her head. 
Bcllcrophon, attempting to fly to heaven upon his back, was dashed to 
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the earth ; and the horse continuing his flight was finally phioed hy 
Jupiter among the constellations. 

Perseus, son of Jupiter and Danae, was provided with celestial arms, 
and made war upon the three Gorgons, who had the power to turn 
eyery one to stone on whom they looked. Medusa was the most 
celebrated for her beauty ; but her hair was turned to serpents by 
Minerva, the sanctity of whose temple she had violated. (See An- 
dromeda.) 

Sagitta, the arrow of Hercules with which he killed the vulture 
that preyed on Prometheus, who was tied to a rock on Mount Cauca- 
sus by command of Jupiter. 

Serpens and Serpentarius, or Ophiuchus. — ^The latter is supposed 
to be iEsculapius, a famous Greek physician. He holds the serpent in 
his hand as an emblem of his art, the cure of a serpent's bite being a 
test of medical skilL 

Taurus Poniatowskii, a small constellation, some of the stars of 
which are arranged like a V, fancied to resemble a bull's head, and 
named as above after Count Poniatowski, who saved the life of Charles 
XII. King of Sweden, at the battle of Pultowa, and afterward at the 
battle of Kugen. 

Triangulum. — ^This constellation represents the triangular delta of 
the Nile. 

Ursa Major, suposed to represent Calisto, daughter of a king of 
Arcadia, and changed into a bear in consequence of the jealousy of Juno. 
Ursa JUinor is supposed to have been her son Areas, changed with her. 
These constellations are sometimes called IHimes; also, the Greater 
and Lesser Wains, 

THE ZODIACAL CONSTELLATIONS. 

These are supposed to have been invented by the Egyptians or 
Chaldeans to symbolize the changes of the months and seasons. The 
following is their origin according to the Greeks : 

Aries is the ram that bore the golden fleece, for which the Argonauts 
undertook their expedition. 

Taurus is supposed to be the bull whose form Jupiter assumed in 
order to carry off Europa, a beautiful princess of Phoenicia. She was 
borne across the sea to Euroi)e, and gave name to that country. This 
constellation contains five stars arranged in the form of a V, and 
called the Hyades. It also contains the Pleiades^ or seven stars, as 
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the number is declared by some of the ancients, altbougrli only six are 
now Tisible. 

Gemini, the twin brothers Castor and PoUux, sons of Jupiter and 
Leda, a Spartan queen. They weie celebrated for their valor and 
heroic deeds, and were afterward worshiped as deities. 

Cancer, the sea-crab, sent by Juno to annoy Hercules. This con- 
stellation more probably symbolizes the backward movement of the 
sun when at the northern solstice. 

Ijeo, the famous Nemean lion, slain by Hercules ; or a symbol of 
the intense heat of the season when this asterism is on the meridian. 

Virgo, the Virgin Astrsea, goddess of justice, who lived on earth 
during the golden age, but returned to heaven and was placed among 
the stars. A symbol, probably, of the time of harvest, as she holds an 
ear of com {spica mrginis) in her hand. 

Libra, the scales which Virgo, the goddess of justice, nsed as an 
emblem of her ofSce. Most probably it was an emblem of the bal- 
ance or equality of the days and nights. 

Scorpio, a very ancient constellation, supposed to typify the deadly 
influences of the season when the sun is in this part of the ecliptic. 
According to Ovid, it is the scorpion which stung Orion and caused his 
death. 

Sagittarius, emblem of the hunters' season, inscribed on the Egyp- 
tian Zodiac. According to the Greeks, it represents Chiron, the 
famous Centaur, who changed himself partly into a horse. 

Capricomus, emblem of the sim's climbing (as a goat) from the 
winter solstice. In the Greek fables, it is the goat into which Bax^hus 
changed himself to escape the giant monster Typhon. 

Aquarius, emblem of the wet season. The Greeks took it for 
Ganymede, the cup-bearer of Jupiter. 

Pisces, emblem of the fishing season. The Greeks represent them 
to be the fishes into which Venus and Cupid changed themselves to 
escape the giant Typhon. 

THE SOUTHERN CONSTELLATIONS. 

Ara, the altar on which, according to the ancient mythology, the 
gods swore before their celebrated contest with the giants. 

Argo, the ship in which the Argonauts sailed in quest of the golden 
fleece. 

Canis Major and Canis Minor, supposed to be Orion's hounds. 
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Oentatinu, one of the Centaurs, a fabulous raoe» lialf men and lialf 
liorses ; most probably a tribe of men who inyented, or were skilled 
in, the art of breaking in horses. 

Cetus, the sea monster from which Andromeda was rescued by 
Perseus. 

Corpus, the crow sent by Apollo to watch the conduct of his mis- 
tress Coronis, and rewarded by being placed in the heaven& 

Orater. — ^The origin of this constellation appears to be unknown. 

Oruz, formed by Royer as a Christian emblem. It contains four 
stars that form a cross, two of them pointing directly to the south pole. 

Bridanus, the river Po, fabled to have received Phaeton, who, having 
undertaken to guide the chariot of the sun, was struck by Jupiter with 
a thunderbolt, to prevent the general conflagration of the world from 
the ignorance of the rash youth. 

Hydra, a monstrous serpent killed by Hercules. It is supposed by 
some to symbolize the moon's course. 

liopus, placed near Orion, as being one of the animals hunted by 
him. 

' liupus, a king of Arcadia, Lycaon, changed into a wolf on account 
of his cruelties. 

Ophiuchus. — See Serpens. 

Orion, according to the Greeks, a famous hunter, who, as a punish- 
ment for his profane boasting, was bitten by the scorpion and killed. 
This constellation is mentioned in the book of Job, and is therefore of 
very great antiquity. Bome think that it represents Nimrod, ** the 
mighty hunter,'' mentioned in Genesis. 

Piscis Australia, supposed by the Greeks to be Venus, transformed 
into a fish to escape the giant Typhon. 

c. Of the 48 constellations enumerated by Ptolemy in his great 
work, the Almajest, all except three are described in a i)oem styled 
Phenomena, written in Greek by Aratus, a Cilician poet, 270 B.C., 
and still extant. This poem is, however, only a paraphrase of a 
celebrated work written about 370 B.C. by Eudoxus, a contemporary 
of Plato, and containing an account of all the constellations u£ed in 
his time. 

d* The following synopsis shows the relative positions as to right 

QiTEBTiONB.— <l. Names of the constellations in the circle of perpetual apparition, from 
west to cast? Between 60°and 25° of north declination f Between 25° and 0° ? Be- 
ween 0° and 25° S ? Between £5° and 50° S ? 
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aacension and declination of the constellations visible in this latitude. 
If studied in this order they will be found without difficulty on the 
globe or in the heayens. 

Note. — ^Each line in this table represents about 80° of right ascension. 

TABLE SHOWING THE POSITIONS OF THE CONSTELLA- 
TIONS IN THE HEAVENS. 



NoRTu Dbclimation. 



South Declination. 



90°— 50° 



Cassiopeia 
Canielopard. 

Ursa Major 

Ursa Minor -j 
Dnico 

Cepheus 



f 



60°— 25° 



An(1rome«la 
Triangulum 

Perseus 

Auriga 

Lynx 

Leo Minor 

Canes Yen. 
Bootes 
Corona Bor. 
Hercules 

Lyra 

Lficerti 

Cygiius 



25°— 0° 



Canis Minor 



Coma Ber. 

Serpens 

Taurus Pon. 

Sas;itta 

Aquila 

Delpliinus 

Cquuieus 

I'egasus 



ZoDiAa 



Plftcea 
Aries 

Taurus < 

Gemini \ 

Cancer 

Leo 4 

Virgo 

lAbra 

Scorpio 

Sagittarius 

Caitricomus 
Aquarius 



0°-25° 



Cetus 

Lepns j 

Orion "j 

Canis Major 
Monoccros 

Hydra 
Crater 
Cor V us 



Ophiuclius 
Clyp. S«>bie8k. 



Plioenix 

Kiidanus 

Coluinba 

Argo 

Centaurus 
Lupus 

Corona A us. 
Orus 



e. Each column of this table contains the constellations as they 
are arranged from west to east ; and each line read from left to right, 
gives the constellations, from north to south, that are on or near the 
meridian at the same time. By knowing the time that each zodiacal 
constellation comes to the meridian, remembering that these constel- 
lations are about 30"* east of the signs, and that those 'are on the 
meridian at midnight which are opposite to the sun's place at noon, 
the student with a little consideration will be able to find the position of 
the constellations at any hour and on any evening during the year. 
The position at any time of the evening can easily be deduced from 
that at midnight by reckoning for each hour 15°, toward the east if 
the time is earlier, and toward the west, if later. 



Question. — Use of the table? 
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THE STABS. 



343. Stab Nahe& — Only a very few of the stars are dis- 
tinguished by particular names, the usual mode of designation 
being by means of letters or numbers. 

The foUovdng is a list of the most noted or eanepictums of the stars 
with their special names, literal designations, magnitudes, and situations : 

Note. — In the literal designations, the letter is followed by the Latin 
name of the constellation^ in the possessive case; thus, a Centauri means 
the brightest star of Centaums ; ^ Tauriy the second star of Taurus ; y Cos- 
siopeke, the third star of Cassiopeia, etc. The stars are arranged in this 
list according to their magnitudes. 

LIST OF PRINCIPAL STARS. 



Name. 



SiRins 
Canopits 
AR<rruRUS 
Brtklokusk 

KlUKI. 

Capblla. 

Vkoa 

Prootow 

AniKRNAR 

Aldrbaran 

Antarrs 

Alt\ir 

SiMCA 
FoMALIfAirT 

Kkoulds 

Pkneb 

Alpiirbatz 

DirBiiR 

Castor 

Pollux 

Polk-Stab 

Alphard 

U.\8 Alhagijs 

Makkab 

SnilRAT 

Alornib 

Alqol 

Dknkbola 

Alpiikc<;a 

Drnrtnasoh 

Aldrramin 

VlNDRMIATRIX 

Cor Caroli 
Alctomk 



Literal Designation. 



fi 



CanU MttJorU 
Arg&9 

OrionU 
OrUmU 
Aurigm 
Lyrm 

GitniA MinoHa 
Eridttni 
TauH 
iSiiorpionia 
Aquilm 
virginU 
PUHh AwfL 

Ot/gtU 

Androm^m 
UrMCB M jorin 
Oeminorum 
OeminorHm 
Urtm Minoris 
IlydrcB 
Ophiuohi 
Pegivd 
fi PsgaH 
Pegasi 
PAmei 

CorofUB Bor. 

Urna Mnjoris 

Cephei 

VirginiH 

Canum Venaticorum 

Tauri 



fi 



} 



Situation. 



Nnse of the Great Dog 

Tbe Ship Argo 

Knee of Bootes 

Shoalder of Orion 

Foot of Orion 

Goat of Anri^ 

One of tbe strings of the Harp 

The Little Dog 

The River Po 

Eye of the Bull 

Heart of the Scorpion 

Neck of the Eagle 

Sheaf of Virgo 

Southern Fish 

Heart of the Lion 

Tail of the Swan 

Head of Andromeda 

Great Bear 

Heads of Gemini 

Tail of Little Bear 

Heart of n3'dra 

Head of Rer pent-bearer 

Wing of Pegasus 

Thigh of Pegasus 

Wing of Pegasus 

Head of Medusa 

Tail of the Lion 

N<»rthern Crown 

Tip of the Great Bear's Tail 

Breast of Cephens 

Right Arm of Virjro 

The Hunting Dogs 

The Pleiades 



I 

I 

a- 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

?* 

it 
I' 

8 
8 
8 



< 
(4 

100' 

95" 

212" 

87' 

T7' 

T7' 

278' 

118" 

28" 

67" 

246" 

800* 

2(10° 

848' 

150' 

809° 
1" 

164° 
112° 
114° 
18J' 
140° 
262° 
845' 
84%' 
2° 

45° 
176° 
282" 
206° 
818° 
194° 
198° 

55° 



Dec. 



1C4" 



e2i' 

20° 



8 
S 
N 
74° N 

»V ~ 
46 

89 



6J° 

68° 
164° 

26° 

81° 
10i° 
801° 
121° 

46° 
2Si° 
62^° 

82° 
2SJ° 
885° 
8° 
121° N 
14}° N 
27i°N 
14|° N 
40r N 



S 

N 

N 

N 

8 

N 

S 

N 

S 

8 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

S 



N 

N 
N 



l.V 
27- 

60° 

62° N 
N 
N 



iir 

89° 
28»° 



N 



Qurbtionb. — 343. To what extent are star-namea used ? Mention some of the prin« 
elpal. 
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PROBLEMS FOR THE CELESTIAL GLOBE. 

Problem L — To find the place of a constellation or star on 
the (jhbe: Bring the degree of right ascension belonging to 
the constellation or star to the meridian ; and under the 
proper degree of declination will be the constellation or 
star, the place of which is required. 

Note. — The stndent should be exercised in finding the places of all the 
constellations or stars laid down in the lists, according to this rule. The 
place of a planet or comet may also be found by this rule when its right 
ascension and declination arc given. 

Problem IL — To find the appearance of the heavens at any 
place, the hour of the day and the day of tlie month being given : 
Make the elevation of the pole equal to the latitude of the 
place ; find the sun's place in the ecliptic, bring it to the 
meridian, and set the index to 12. If the time be before 
noon, turn the globe eastward; if after noon, turn it west- 
ward till the index has passed over as many hours as the 
time wants of noon, or is past noon. The surface of the globe 
above the wooden horizon will then show the appearance of 
the heavens for the time. 

Note. — The student must conceive himself situated at the centre of the 
globe looking out. 

Problem HI. — To find the declination and right ascen- 
sion of any constellation or star : Proceed in the same 
manner as to find the latitude and longitude of a place on 
the terrestrial globe. 

STAR FIGURES. 

344. Particular stars can be easily recognized in the heav- 
ens by noticing the configurations which they form with 
each other, or by using the more conspicuous stars bs 
"pointers;" that is, by assuming two bright stars, so situated 

Question. — 344. How to find particular stars? 
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that a straight line drawn through both will point directly 
to the less prominent star whose position it is desired to 
ascertain. 

Urn This is Bometimes called the method of " fdignments/' and is 
that usually employed by astronomers. A few examples are here 
given in order to enable the student to find some of the most conspic- 
uous of the stank 

1. The Great Dipper, or Charles's Wain. — This consists of seven 
hright stars, in the Great Bear, so situated as to resemhle a dipper 
with a bent or curved handle, four of the stars forming the bowl, and 
three, the handle. It is situated within the circle of perpetual appari- 
tion, and hence is always visible, although in different positions as it 
revolves around the pole. The two stars at the far side of the bowl 
(a and jS) are called the " pointers" because a line drawn through them 
would reach the pole-star, which can, therefore, always be found by 
discovering the Great Dipjier. The pole-star, by modem astronomers 
called Polaris, by the Greeks Cynosure, and by the Arabians Alrucca- 
hah, is situated about 1^° from the pole, and forms the extremity of 
the upwardly curved handle of a small dipper, which occupies a 
reversed position from that of the Great Dipper, and consists of quite 
faint stars. 

2. Trapezium of Draco. — ^About 00" cast of the Great Dipper are 
four stars so arranged as to form on irregular quadrangle or trapezium. 
These are in the head of Draco, and with another, a little to the west, 
situated in the noso (Rastaben), form almost the letter V, pointing to 
the west. 

3. The Chair of Cassiopeia. — This consists of five stars of the 3d 
magnitude, which, with one or two smaller ones, form the figure of an 
inverted Chair ; it is situated almost precisely at the opposite side of the 
polo from the Dipper, being nearly 180° from it and in about the same 
declination ; it can thus be easily found. 

4 The Great Square of Pegasus.— South of the Chair and a little to 
the west, are four stars about 15° apart, forming a large square. They 
are quite bright stars and the figure is very obvious. The north-eastern 
star is Alpheratz, in tho head of Andromeda ; the south-eastern, Alge- 
mb ; the south-western, Marked; and the north-western, Scheat 
Algenib and Alpheratz are on the equinoctial colure, which being con- 
tinued toward the north passes through Caph, in Cassiopeia. 

Questions.— rr. What stor-^^Tf res are described? What Is the sitnatioD of each? 
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5. The Great T of Bootes. — This consists of the bright and pecu. 
liarljr ruddy star Areturus, at the lower extremity of the letter ; 
Miraeh, at the fork ; Seginus, at the extremity of the western arm ; 
and AlpJMCcay in Corona Borealis, at that of the eastern. This figure 
is less than 45*^ to the south-east of the Great Dipper. Arcturug and 
Seginui form with Cor Carolt, situated toward the west, a laxge triangle ; 
and a similar but a larger figure is also formed by Areturus with Dene- 
Ma, about 85° west, and Spiea Virginis, about as &r south. 

6. The Diamond of Virgo is a large and very striking figure formed 
of Car- Caroli and 8pica Virginis, at the extremities of its longest 
diagonal, and Areturus and Denehala at those of the shortest The 
former are about 50° apart ; the latter 85^°. The figure extends from 
north to south. 

7. The Cross of Oygnus. — ^This consists of five stars so arranged 
as to form a large and regular cross, the one at the upper extrefi^ty 
being Deneb, a star of the first magnitude. This figure is very mani- 
fest and is situated about 35° to the west of the Square of Pegasus. 
The star at the lower extremity of the cross is caUed AUnreo. Deneb, 
or Deneb Cygni {Deneb means tai^, is sometimes called Arided. A 
short distance toward the west from the Crass is the bright star Vega, 
forming with two fiunt stars near it a small triangle, the base being 
turned toward the side of the cross. 

8. The Sickle of Leo.— If the line joining the "pointers "of the 
Great Dipper be continued toward the satUh, it will pass through a most 
beautiful object, having the complete form of a sickle, the bright star 
Begulus being at the extremity of the handle, and the curve of the 
blade toward the north-east. 

9. The V of Taurus.— This is a^^ioiip «f 4taa idtasted in the head 
of the Bull, the brightest of whkh is Aldehanm, a ruddy star of the 
first magnitude, and Edtuated at the left upper extremity of the letter. 
Aldebaran is an Arabic word and means» " that which follows :" it wss 
applied to this star because it follows the Pleiades. ^Thia group of 
stars is called the Dyades. A little to the north-west is the famous 
cluster of small stars called the Pleiades, said once to consist of seven 
stars, although now we only discover six, of which Alcyone is the 
brightest. 

10. The ^ Bands of Orion." — These are in a splendid group of 
stars to the south-east of Taurus, and situated under the equinoctial, 
consisting of four brilliant stars in the form of a long quadrangle 
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interaocted in the middle by three stars arranged at equal distances in 
a straight line, and pointing to Sirius, the most splendid star in the 
heavens, on one side, and the Uyades and Pleiades on the other. These 
three stars have been called by some ** The Yard ; " in the Book of Job 
they are called the Bands of On'on. A line of faint starn projects from 
thexe toward the south : these are sometimes called " The £11." At the 
north-east extremity of the quadrangle is BdeigeuM ; at the south-east, 
Saiph ; at the south-west, Rifjel ; and at the north-west, Betiatrix, 

11. The Oreacent of Crater. — To the south-east of the Sickle may 
be distinctly eeen a beaatlful crescent or semi-circle opening toward 
the west, consisting of stars of the sixth magnitude. They form the 
outlines of Crater; and nearly south of the Sickle is the bright star 
Car Sydrof, almost solitary in the heavens. 

12. The Dipper of Sagittarius. — This is a very striking flf^ure con- 
idsting of five stars of the dd and 4th magnitudes, forming a straight- 
handled dipper turned bottom upward. It is a considerable distance 
south of Lyra, but comes to the meridian a very short time after it. 
The stars at the mouth of the dipper are about 5° apart 

Familiarized with these few configurations, it will not be difficult 
for the student, with the assistance of the globe or a planisphere, to 
acquire a knowledge of the other visible stani and their poaitionB in 
the constellations to which they belong. 

345. The APPARENT PLACES of the stars are constantly 
changing in consequence of the precession of the equinoxes. 
Tlieir right ascensions are increasing at the annual rate of 
50", and their declinations changing as the equinoctial pole 
revolves around that of the ecliptic. 

a. The star Polaris is about 1^° from the pole, and is making a 
constant approach to it ; which it will continue td do until its dis- 
tance is about i". It will then recede till in about 12,000 years the 
bright star Vega, which is now 51** 20' from the pole will be less than 
5° from it, and will therefore be the pole-star. About 4,000 years ago 
a Draconis was the polar star, being about 10' from the pole. 

346. Nutation. — The precession of the equinoxes is not 
a uniform movement, but Is subject to periodical variations 

QiTFSTioxa.— S45. Aro the stars absolntely " fixed T* What change constantly oeours f 
a. What change In the pole-star? 846. What Is nutation ? How caused? 
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occasioned by the diflTerent positions of the sun and moon 
with respect to the plane of the equinoctial. When the sun 
is at the equinox its effect is nothing ; at the solstice it is 
at its maximum ; and thus arises, in connection with the 
general reyolution of the pole, a vibratory motion of the 
earth's axis, called nutation,* 

347. The solab nutation is very slight and goes through 
all its changes in one year ; but that of the moon, depend- 
ing on the position of its nodes with respect to the earth's 
equinoxes, requires a period of 18^ years. The latter is what 
is ordinarily meant by nutation. 

a. By the lunar nutation alone, the pole of the equator would be 
made to describe, in 18i years, a small ellipse, about 18i" by 13}", the 
longer axis being in the direction of the ecliptic pole ; but being car- 
ried by the general movement of precession round the pole of the 
ecliptic at the rate of 50" annually, it actually moves in a cirde the 
circumference of which is an undulating curve, somewhat like the real 
orbit of the moon, the limit of the undulation either way being 9^". 

b. The discovery of the nutation of the earth's axis was made by 
Dr. James Bradley in 1727, by noticing slight variations in the right 
ascensions and declinations of the stars of which neither precession 
nor any other known source of disturban(;e would account. The true 
cause of the phenomena soon suggested itself to his mind, but could 
not be confirmed until after 18^ years of observation. It was there- 
fore not announced till 1745. 

348. Aberration. — This is a change in the apparent 

places of the stars, which arises from the motion of the 

earth in its orbit, combined with the progressive motion of 

light. 

a. This displacement of the stars was first observed by Hooke 
while attempting to discover a parallax in y Draconis ; but the true 
explanation of its cause was given by Dr. Bradley in 1727, — ^the year 

*NutatioH is derived fi'om a Latin word which means a nodding, 

QuEBTioira.— 347. Periods of the solar and lunar nutations? a. Effect of the lunar 
nutation? h» By whom and how discovered ? 848. What is aberration? a. How 
and when discovered ? ^ 
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in which the death of Ne Tton took place. It vraa one of the most 
interestinpf and important astronomical discoveries ever made, and 
affarded an entire confirmation of the progressive motion of light, dis- 
covered by Roemer about 50 years previously. 

6* Oause of Aberration. — An object is always seen in the direction 
in which the rays of light coming from it strike the eye. Now this 
depends not only on the actual direction of the rays themselves, but 
on our own motion with reference to them ; fpr if a ray is proceeding 
jwrpendicularly from an object and we are moving directly across it, it 
will appear to strike against the eye in an oblique direction, and thus 
the object will, in appearance, be thrown forward of its true place, by 
an angle depending for its siase upon the ratio of the velocity of our 
own motion to that of light. This change of direction of the rays of 
light is similar to that which takes place in the drops of rain when 
we are running in a shower, and the rain descends perpendicularly ; for 
then it beats in our faces as it would if we were standing still and tho 
wind were blowing it obliquely against us. 

€• Amount of Aborration. — Since the velocity of light is 184,000 
miles a second while that of the earth is but little more than 18 miles, 
the ratio of the latter to the former is about .0001, which is the sine of 
an angle of 20y ; and this accordingly is the amount of displacement 
due to aberration, when the star is so situated that the rays proceed- 
ing, from it are perpendicular to the plane of the earth's orbit, the 
star in that case appearing each year to describe a small circle having 
a radius of 20y'. When the rays are oblique to this plane, the circle is 
foreshortened into an ellipse, and the amount of displacement varies, 
being 20i" only when the rays are perpendicular to the earth's motion ; 
while in the case of stars situated in the plane of the ecliptic, there is 
merely an apparent osoillation, in a straight line, amounting to 41" 
during each revolution of the earth. 

d» The phenomena connected with aberration are thus very compli- 
cated ; and as they are all satisfactorily explained by the hypotheses of 
the earth's motion and that of light, both receive a confirmation from 
this important discovery. 

349. The Galaxy, oe Milky Way is that faint lumi- 
nous zone whicli encompasses the heavens, and which, when 

QiTSSTtoNB. — h. Its cause ? e. Amount of displacement caused hj it ? d. What itf 
preyed by it ? 849. What is the Galaxy or Milky Way ? 
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examined with a telescope, is found to consist of myriads of 
stars. Its general course is inclined to the equinoctial at an 
angle of 63°, and intersects it at about 105** and 285° of 
right ascension. Its inclination to the plane of the ecliptic 
is consequently about 40°. 

Urn This nebulous zone is of very unequal breadth, not exceeding in 
some parts 8"* ; while in others it is 10** or even 16^* ; the average 
breadth being about 10"*. It passes through Cassiopeia, Perseus, 
Gemini, Orion, Monoceroe, Argo, the Southern Gross, Centaurus, Ophiu- 
chus. Serpens, Aquila, Sagitta, Cygnus, and Cepheus. From a Centauri 
to Cygnus it is divided into two parts, the whole breadth including the 
two branches being about 22°. It exhibits other divisions at several 
points of its course. 

350. Its appearance is not uniform, some parts being 
exceedingly brilliant ; while others present the appearance of 
dark patches, or regions comparatively destitute of stars. 

a. Near the Southern Cross, where its general appearance is most 
brilliant, there occurs a singular dark, i)ear-shaped space, obvious to 
the most careless observer. To this remarkable patch the early navi- 
gators gave the name of the eaalsaek, A similar vacant space occurs iu 
the northern hemisphere at Cygnus. 

&• The number of stars in the Milky Way is inconceivably 
great. Sir William Herschel states that on one occasion he calculated 
that 110,000 stars passed through the field of his telescoiie in a quarter 
of an hour, and on another that as many as 258,000 stars were seen to 
"pass in 41 minutes. The total number, therefore, can only be esti- 
mated in millions. Struve's estimate of the whole number visible in 
Sir William Herschers great reflecting telescope is 20} millions ; and 
the number brought into view by the still more powerful instrument 
of Lord Rosso must be very much greater. 

351. The PREVAILING THEORY with regard to the Milky 
Way is, that it is an immense cluster of stars having the gen- 
eral form of a mill-stone, eplit at one side into two folds, or 

QiTESTiOKB.— Its pocdtion ? a. Its breadth ? Wliat constellations does it pass ttaroagb ? 
850. Appearance of the Milky Way ? a* The ** coal-sack ?'' ft. Numher of stars in 
the Galaxy? 851. What is it supposed to be ? Its figare ? 
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thicknesses, inclined at a small angle to each other ; that all 
the stara yisible to us belong to this system ; and that the 
sun is a member of it and is situated not far from the mid- 
dle of its thickness, and near the point of its separation. 

a. The &ct that tlie Milky Way is composed of vast numbeis of 
stars was oonjectnred by Pythagoras and other ancient astronomers, 
bat was not positively discovered till Galileo directed his telescope 
to the heavens. The hypothesis that it is a vast cluster of which tLo 
sun and visible stars are members, was first suggested by Thomas 
Wright in a work entitled the " Theory of the Universe,*' published 
in 1750. This subject received a careful and prolonged investigation 
by Sir William Herschel, the results of which he published in 1784, 
and which seems to establish the hypothesis mentioned in the text. 
This opinion he arrived at by taking observations at different distances 
from the zone of the Galaxy, and counting the stars within the field of 
view. On the supposition that the stars are uniformly distributed 
throughout the system, the number thus presented would indicate the 
extent of the cluster in the direction in which they were seen ; and in 
this manner some general idea of its form would be obtained. 

h» Oalactic Circle and Poles. — The extensive survey made by 
Sir William Herschel of the stars In the northern hemisphere, and con- 
tinued by his son, Sir John Herschel, in the southern, has proved that 
there are two points of the celestial sphere, diametrically opposite to 
each other, at which the stars are \eiTj thinly scattered ; while at and 
near the circle of which these are the poles the stars are so densely 
crowded as to be absolutely countless. This circle lies very near the 
middle course of the Milky Way, and hence is called the 6kUactie 
Cirde ; the points at which the stars are least dense are called the 
GcUactie Poles. It is also found that the decrease of the density of 
the visible stars in proceeding either way from the plane of the 
Galactic Circle conforms to the same law, but that the density in the 
southern hemisphere is at each latitude greater than at the correspond- 
ing latitude in the northern. 

The annexed figure represents the general form of a section of this vast 
cluster, or stratum of stars, S being the place of the sun ; S/, the position 
of the plane of the Galactic Circle ; bh^ the Galactic Poles. It will be 

Qtjfstionb. — a. By whom was this theory first suggested ? Hersehel's investigfttions? 
Mode of estimating its form ? b, ^What are the Galactic circle and poles ? How found 1 



obvlODB that at the Tisnal Unea Be and 8/ the stare mast appear noBt 
dense, and at SA leoit ; while at iDlermedlate polnte, the density will vary 
with the obllqalty of the visnal linea : and as 3/ is nearer the northern 
confines of the atraCDin than the southern, more stare must be visible In 




the southern hemisphere than in the northern; the number of stars depend- 
ing In each direction npon the length of the vlsnal line. The apparent 
se]mratlon of the Milky Way is accounted for hy supposing the sun to be 
placed, as indicated, near the point where the two branches diverge. 

e. Dlmaiuiona of tha O-alacUo Syatam. — The thickneas of thU 
stratum of stars Herscbel supposed to be Aboxtt 80 times the distance 
of the nearest sttti &om the solar sjatem; but that Its extreme len^b 
is equal to 2,000 times that distance. To move fttim one extreme point 
of tbis vast space to the other, light nould require about 7,000 years. 

352. Propeb MoTioy of the Stabs.— The stars do not 
always remain precisely in the same places with respect to 
each other, but in long periods of time perceptibly change 
their relative positions, soma approaching each other, and 
others receding. Thia apparent change of position is called 
their^jro^er motion. 

a. The Erst astronomer to whom the idea of a proper motion of the 
stars (that is. ft motion of tbo stars themselves, indepeodODt of annual 
parallax) occurred was Hallej. Comparing the anciently recoided places 
of Sirius, Arcturus, and Aldobaran with their positions as observed \iij 

Qdhtioss.-^. DlmeMloin of Iho Qalnctic 97>t«iii ! SBl Wli*t 1« tba pn^er ma. 
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himaelf in 1717, and makings every aUowance for the variation in the 
obUqoitj of the ecliptic, he stiU found differences of latitude amount- 
ing to 37', 42', and 83', respectively, for which he could not account^ 
except on the supposition that the stars themselves had changed their 
positions. This was confirmed by Cassini in 1738, who ascert^uned 
that Arcturus had apparently moved 5' in 152 years, while the neigh- 
boring star 17 Bootis had been nearly if not quite stationary. The star 
61 Cygni has a considerable proper motion, having changed its position 
in fifty years nearly 4^'. 

b^ Motion of the Solar System in Space. — ^In 1788. Herschel 
undertook the investigation oi' this interesting subject ; and finding 
that in one part of the heavens the stars axiprooched each other, while in 
the opposite part their relative distances seemed to increase, he arrived 
at the oondoflion that this apparent change in the stars is caused by a 
real motion of the solar system in space. For, evidently, if we are 
in motion, the stars toward which we are moving will open out, while 
those from which we are receding wiU appear to come together; and 
as it was observed by Herschel that the stars in the constellation 
Hercules are gradually becoming wider and wider apart, he inferred 
that the motion of the sun and its attendant planets is in that direc- 
tion. The mean result of the observations of Herschel, and several 
distinguished astronomers who in more recent times have investigated 
the subject, is that the point toward which the solar system is moving 
is in 260** 20' of right ascension, and 38** 33' of north declination, 
which agrees very nearly with that reached by Herschel himself. The 
annual angular displacement of a star situated at right angles to the 
direction of the sun's motion and at the mean distance of stars of the 
first magnitude, is computed at about J" ; and therefore the velocity 
of the motion is estimated at about 160 millions of miles in a year. 

c. Central Sun. — ^The hypothesis that the solar system is revoMng 
around a central sun was first suggested by Wright in 1750. Miidler 
supposed that the central sun is the star Alcyone in the Pleiades ; but 
it is not thought by astronomers that sufiicient evidence exists for this 
hypothesis. AU that can be said to be established is, that the sun with 
its great retinue of revolving worlds is moving in space toward a x>oint 
in the constellation Hercules. 

353. Multiple Stabs are those which to the naked eye 

QiTFBTiONB.— *. What motion Tiaa the solar s^rstem? ITow indicated? To what 
point is it moving ? e. Central sun ? 853. What are multiple stars f Double stars f 



appear eingle, but when yiewed through a telescope are 
separated iuto two or more stars. TIiosc that consist of two 
•Btara ai-e called double stars. 

a. Donbla itan diffbr mnch in their distance from each other ; in 
some cases being so near as to be separated only by the most powerful 
telescopes ; In others, they are as much as f from eacli other. These 
stare were carefullj observed by Sir William Hereckel, nod have 
recelTod much attention from the distingiuBhed aetror.omere of more 
recent times. The list of this class of stats now contains upward of 
sis thousand, claBsifled accoTdiog to their angular diHlonces ttom each 

&. The members of a double star are g<enerally quite iinc4|ual In 
size. The pole-star consists of two stais of the second and ninth mag- 
nitude respectively, and about 18" apart; Rif^l has a companion star 
about 10" from it, and of the ninth magnltode; Castor consists of 
two stars of the third and rig, us. 

fonrlh magnitadee about 5" 
apart ; y Yirginis {Qamma 
of the Virjiin) is a very 
remarkable star cooMsting 
of two stars each of the 
fburth magnilnde. (See 
Rg. 118.) E Lyr« {EptUon 
of the Lyre) is an example 
of a star consisting of two stars each of which ia double, being thos a 
dovbU-douhh alar. In 1863, Sirius was discovered, by Mr. Alvan 
Clark, of New York, to have a minuto companion star situated about 
7" from it. 

C. Colored Stars. — There is conmderable diversity in the color of 
both the ^Dgle and double stars. Thus Vega, Alt^ and Splon are 
white ; Aldebaran, Arcturos, and Betelgeuse, ruddy ; Capella and Pro- 
cyon, yellow. Single stars of a fiery red or deep orange oro not , 
. Dncommon ; bnt among the conspicuous sinra there is only one 
instjince {0 Libne) of a green star, and none of a blue one. Many 
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doable Btftra exhibit the beautiful and carious phenomena of oomple- 
mentary colors,* the larger star being usually of a ruddy or orange 
hue, and the smaller one, green or blue. In some cases, this is found 
to be the effect of contrast ; since, when a very bright object of a par- 
ticular color is viewed with another less brilliant, the latter, although 
in reality white, appears to have the complementary color of the former. 
In this way a large and bright yellow object will cause othw objects 
to seem violet ; and crimson, produce the effect of green. In many 
cases, however, there seems to be a real difference in the color of the 
constituents of double stars ; for when one of them is concealed by 
introducing a slide in the telescope, the other still retains its color. 

Of 598 bright double stars contained in Struve's catalogue, 120 pairs 
are of totally different hues. The number of reddish stars is double 
that of the bluish stars ; and that of the white stars 2^ times as great as 
that of the red ones. 

d. That some stars have changed in color is an established fact. 
Ptolemy and Seneca expressly declare that Sinus was of a reddish hue ; 
Whereas now it is of a brilliant white. Stars described by Flamstead 
w^re found by Ilcrschel to have changed in this respect ; and y Leonis 
and y Delphinl have changed since his time. 

354. BiNABT STABS are double stars one of which evolves 
around the other, or both revolve around their common cen- 
tre of gravity. 

a. Bstory of the Discovery, — ^The discovery of this connection 
between the constituents of double stars was, perhaps, the grandest of 
Sir WUliam Herschers achievements. It was announctid by him in 
1808, after twenty-five years of patient observation, which he com- 
menced with the view to discover the stellar parallax by noticing 
whether any annual change in the relative positions of double* stars 
existed. To his astonishment, he found from year to year a reguloi 
progressive movement of some of these bodies, indicating that they 
actually revolve one round the other in regular orbits, and thus that 



* Complementary colors are those which being blended produce white. 
They are red, yelloWy and Hue, The complementary color of any one of 
these is a combination of the other two. Thus orange is complementary of 
blue ; and green, of red. 

QmssTiONs.— <i. Change of color in stars? CM. What arc binary stars? a, Hoir 
discovered ? 
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{he law of gravitation extends to the stars. These stars are called 
Binary^ Stars, or Syttems, to distinguish them from other double stam 
which, although perhaps at immense distances from each other, ap- 
pear in dose proximity, because, as viewed from the earth, they are 
very nearly In the same visual line, and therefore ar« said to be 
eptieaUy doiMe, 

355. The observations of Herschel resulted in the dis- 
covery of about 50 binary stars; but since his time the 
number has been, according to Madler, increased to 600. 
Most of the double stars are believed to be binary systems. 

356. Oebits and Periods of Binaby Stabs. — ^A very 
careful scrutiny of these bodies and their changes in posi- 
tion has shown that they revolve in elliptical orbits of con- 
siderable eccentricity and in periods greatly varying in length. 

The foUamng U a list of the most remarkable of these bodies, mth 
their periods, and the semi-axes and eccentricities of their orbits : 



Name. 


Period. 


Semi-Axis 
Majob. 


1 

ECCENTMCITT. 


.- 


Years. 


;/ 




C Herculis, 


86.3 


1.25 


0.44 


ri Coronffi Borealis, 


48.6 


0.95 


0.28 


Sirius, 


48. 


7.05 




C Cancri, 


58.9 


1.29 


0.23 


1 Umitt Majoris, 


63.1 


2.45 


0.39 


" Centauri, 


753 . 


30. 


0.96 


<d Leonis, 


84.6 


• 0.85 


0.64 


70 Ophiuchi, 


92.8 


4.19 


0.44 


y Coronse Australis, 


100.8 


2.54 


0.60 


^ Bootis, 


117.1 


1256 


0.59 


6 Cygni, 


178.7 . 


1.81 


0.60 


9 CasfliopeisB, 


181. 


10.33 


0.77 


y Virginis, 


182.1 


3.58 


097 


a CoronsD Borealis, 


195.1 


2.71 


0.30 


Castor, 


252.6 


8.03 


0.76 


61 Cygni, 


452. 


15.4 




fi Bootis, . 


649.7 


3.21 


0.84 


y Leonis, 


1200. 






* From the 


Latin word bini^ 


meaning two by 


two. 



Questions. *^56. Hoir many discovered? 866. Their orbits and periods ? 
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It will be obseired from the preceding table that tlie eccentricities of 
these orbits are as great as those of the comets. 

b» Dimensions of Stellar Orbits. — In this table the semi-axis is 
given as seen perpendicularly from the earth ; but to find the actual 
dimensions of the orbit, the parallax must be ascertained. The 
problem is then a simple one. Thus, the semi-axis of a Gentauri is 
80"; but shice ito paralLix is 0.9187", 1" must at that distance sub- 
tend more than the semi-axis of the earth's orbit in the proportion 
of .9187 to 1 ; that is, it must be 1.088 ; and SO" must subtend 
1.088 X 80 = 32.04 times the semi-axis of the earth's orbit, which 
is equal to about 8,000 millions of miles. Now, the eccentridtj 
is .96 ; and therefore the nearest distance to the central star is only .04, 
or 120 millions, while the farthest distance is 5,880 millions. In the case 
of 61 Cygni, the semi-axis is 15.4", while the paraUax is 0.3638" ; hence, 
1" subtends at its distance 1 -S-.3638 = 2.75 (nearly) ; therefore the 
semi-axis 2.75 X 15.4 = 42.35 times the semi-axis of the earth's orbit, 
which is equal to 3,875 millions of miles. 

c. The foUamng list eofUains aU the stars tthose paraUax has been 
found: 



Namb. 


Paballax 


Nahb. 


PARAT.TiAX 


a Gentauri, 


n 

0.9187 


a JjyrsSf 


0.155 


61 Cygni, 


0.5638 


Sirius, 


0.150 


21258 Lalande, 


0.2709 


I Urs» Majoris, 


0.133 


17415 Oeltzen, 


.247 


Arcturus, 


0.127 


1830 Groombridge, 


.226 


Polaris, 


0.067 


70 Ophiuchi, 


.16 


Capella, 


0.046 



<!• Masses of the Stars; — ^The joint mass, and in some cases the 
separate masses, of each pair of revolving stars can be ascertained, 
when we know their period and distance from each other. Thus, taking 
Sirius for example, we find its distance from its companion star to be 
47 times the earth's distance from the sun, while its period is 49 times 
as great as the earth's. Hence, by the law stated in Art. 306, a, the 



QU1I8TI0KB. — b, Sise of orbits— hoir foand? The cakal&tionf e. What is the 
nearest fixed star? Parallax of Sirius ? What distance does it denote? Capella? 
d, Masses of the stars— hoir calcalated ? 
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mass of the sun being 1, that of Sirias and its oompanion is 47^ -i-49' 
= 43.25. Now, it has been discovered* that Sinus is situated at a dis- 
tance from the centre of gravity of both revolving stars equal to 161^ 
times the earth's distance from the sun ; and therefore the companion 
star is 47 — 16^ = dO| that distance ; and as their masses are in inverse 
proportion to their distances from the centre of gravity, the mass of 
Sirius is to that of its satellite as 30^ to 16i, or as 123 to 65. Conse- 
quently, the mass of Sirius is +|| X 43i = 28.3 times thejaass of the 
sun ; and, if the densities are the same, its diameter is V28.3, or a lit- 
tle more than three times that of the sun, and its disc 9 times as great. 
But photometric measurements have shown that its light is 400 times 
as great as that of the smi woa)d be if the latter were removed to the 
distance of Sirius ; so that the materials of this star must be much 
less dense, or- its light intrinsically far more brilliant, than that of the 
solar orb. 

e» The Sun a Small Star. — By certain photometric comparisons 
recently made by Messrs. Clark and Bond between the star Vega 
(a Lyrse) and the sun, it has been shown that if the latter body were 
removed to 133,500 times its present distance, it would send us the 
same quantity of light as the star. But the nearest star (a Centauri) 
is more than 200,000 times as fiur from us as the sun ; and Vega, about 
six times as for as a Centauri. Hence the sun, if removed to the dis- 
tance of the nearest star, would shine only as a star of the second 
magnitude ; and if removed to the mean distance of stars of the first 
magnitude, would appear as a star of the sixth magnitude, and be just 
visible to the naked eye. It would seem therefore that the sun, mag- 
nificent luminary as it appears to us, is only one of the smallest or 
least brilliant of the stars. 

357. Physical Constitution of the Stabs. — An analy- 
sis of the light of the stars indicates that they consist of 
solid incandescent matter surrounded with an atmosphere 
containing the vapor of some of the elementary substances 
existing on the earth ; such as mercury, antimony, sodium, 

hydrogen, etc. 
a* Spectnmi Analysis. — The band of rainbow colors, called the 

* By Mr, Safford, of Chicago. 

Q1TE8TION8.— e. Is the sun a large or a small star ? 357. Physical constitution of the 
stars? How indicated? a-. Spectrum analysis — ^what is it? Hoir iros t!io method 
dIscoTered ? 
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Mtor tptetr%m, ^odnoed hj caning the bud'b nf b to pass thiougfa t, 
^eoe of triMguUr ghas called ■ priam, was noticed ai early aa 1803, 
'br WollBHtOD, to be CMeeed bf dark bands or Jinee; and in 161S, 
FrannhoTer, by examining the apectrum with a t«lmcope, diBcoTorecl 
as man J as 500 of such lines, and iince then the number perceived liaa 
Incraaaed to thonaands. Novr, it liaa aleo been observed that, when 
the light of any inflamed vapor poaeca through a priam, its spectrum 
eonaksta of one or more brighM»lored l>anda, diflbring in numbra, 
relative portion, and color, according to the aabetauce l^mn which the 
vapor proceeds ; biu that when the light of any incandescent but not 
taporiud aubstance is made to paaa through the inflamed vxpot, the 
brightcolored linee am immediately changed to dark lines, the vapors 
abaorbing ftom the light the same kind of rays which they themselves 
emit. Hence it ia inferred that the auhstancea whoae peculiar lines ace 
found in the aolar spectrum are contained in a vaporous condition In 
the aolar atmosphere, and as many as fourteen have been already iden- 
tified. The stellar spectra also exhibit siniilar dark lines, each star 
liaving; a peculiar series of them ; and some are recognized as prodneed 
by the boming of sabstances fbond on the earth. Thus, some of the 
metals are fomid in some of the stare, and others in other stars ; and 
this ia thought to account for the different colors which the stars pre- 
sent. Slrioa haa been discovered to have five of our elements ; and 
Aldebaran, nine. 

358. Stara that appear doable when viewed through an 
ordinary telescope are often separated by more powerfiil 
instruments, into triple, quadruple, or other multiple stare. 

IV-^lB- a. Examples are fomlshed by 

the following stars : rLym.already 
referred to, tvhlch consists of two 
atars, each of which is doable ; 
i Cancri (Zeta of the Crab), eom- 
posed of three stare, two lat^ and 
one small ; S Orionia (Tbeta of 
Orion), a very remarkable star, 
condsting of fonr blight stars, 
two of which have small compan- 
ion stars, thoa forming a iextvple 

QumiOKa—atS. Whit wa triple ituiftM. a. Eamplft Tnpednm of Orion f 
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star. From the configuration of the fonr principal stars this is 
sometimes called the trapezium of Orion, (See Fig. 119.) As all these 
stars have the same proper motion, they are believed to constitute 
one system. It is said that a seventh star belonging to this system 
bas been discovered by Mr. Lassell. 

359. Variable stabs are those which exhibit periodical 
changes of brightness. The number of such stars discov- 
ered up to the present time (1867) is about 120. They are 
sometimes called Periodic Stars, 

u. Examples.— One of the most remarkable of these stars, and the 
first noticed (by Fabricius in 1596), is Mira--^Ae wondeTfuU--m the 
Whale (o Ceti). It appears about 12 times in 11 years ; remains at its 
greatest brightness about a fortnight, being equal to a star of the 2d 
magnitude ; decreases for about 3 months, and then becomes invisible, 
remaining so 5 months, after which it recovers its brillancy ; the period 
of all its changes being about 331^ days. 

Algol (/? Persei) is another remarkable variable star of a very short 
period, it being only 2^ 20*' 49". It is commonly of the 2d magnitude, 
from which it descends to the 4th magnitude in about 3^ hours, and 
so remains about 20 minutes, after which in 3^ hours, it returns to the 
2d magnitude and so continues 2** IS**, when similar changes recur. 
Observation shows that the period of Algol is less than it was in for- 
mer years. Its variability was first noticed in 1669. 6 Cephei is 
remarkable for the regularity of its period, which is 5** %^ 47". BcUh 
gettse, one of the four stars in the great quadrangle of Orion, has a period 
of 200 days. There is a star in Cygnus the variations of which are 
effected in 406 days. Three of the seven stars of the Great Dipper in 
Ursa Major are variable stars, their periods extending over several 
years. The double star y Virginis is also variable, its two component 
stars having changed in brightness, the mcst brilliant becoming infe- 
rior to the other, a Cassiopese is also variable as well as double ; and 
there are several others. According to Mr. Hind, the color of most 
variable stars is ruddy. 

b. Cause of Variable Stars.— Several hypotheses have been sug- 
gested to accoimt for these interesting phenomena. One is that these 
bodies rotate and thus present sides differing in brightness, or obscured 



QuEMiOKB.— 369. What are variable stars? How many discovered? a, Mira? 
Algol? Other examples? 6. Cause of variable stars ? 
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by spots similar to those which are seen on the solar disc ; another, that 
their hght is obscured hj planets revolvingf^ around them ; and a third, 
that their light is diminished by the interposition of nebulous masses, 
since it has been observed that during their minimum brightness they 
are often surrounded by a kind of cloud or mist. No one of these 
hypotheses is entirely satisfactory, and hence we may conclude that 
the true cause of the variability of these stars is unknown. 

c. ThefoHamng iialutof the most interetting of these bodies : 



Changes 
OF Maon. 



Name. 


Pebiod. 




Days. 


p Persei, 


2.86 


d Cephei, 


5.86 


9 Aquilse, 


7.17 


/? Lyrse, 


12.0 



Changes ' 


OF Magk. 


From 


to 


ai 


4 


4 


5 


9i 


4i 


8i 


4i 



Name. 


Period. 




Days. 


a Herculis, 


88^ 


Ceti, 


881 i 


V Hydne, 


449^ 


V ArgOs, 


46yrs 



From to 

3 4 
2.0 

4 10 
1 4 



360. Temporary stars are those whieh suddenly make 
their appearance in the heavens, sometimes shining with 
very great brilliancy; and, after a while, gradually fade 
away, either entirely disappearing or remaining as faint 
telescopic stars. The latter are properly called New Stars. 

Urn Ancient Instances. — ^The first on record was ohserved by Hip- 
parchus, in the second century B.C. ; and it was the appearance of this 
star that prompted him to make a catalogue of the stars, — ^the first 
ever executed. This star seems to have been noticed also by the 
Chinese, as its appearance is mentioned in their chronicles under the 
date of 134 B.C. Brilliant stars appeared in or near Cassiopeia in the 
years 045 and 1264 A.D. 

b* Star of 1672.— This was a very remarkahle one, and isdescrihod 
by Tycho Braho, who observed it attentively. It appeared first as a 
star of the first magnitude, blazing forth with the lustre of Jupiter or 
Venus, and occasioning the greatest astonishment not only to scien- 
tific men, but to the common observers. For a while it was visible 



QuBSTiONs.— e* The most remarkable of these stars? S60. What are temporary 
stars? New stars? a. Ancient Instances ? ft. Tycho^s star? 
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even, at nooix. It lasted £rom November* 1572, to March, 1574,-^17 
months. , Its color was successively white, yellow, red, and white 
again ; and its position in the heavens was the same daring the whole 
time it lemained visible. This star is supposed to be identical with 
those whidi ai^)eaied in 945 and 1264, all three being in fact apparitions 
of a vfiriaUe star of a long period; and some astronomers regard all 
temporal^ stars as of this character.- . 

€. Pther Szamplemr-In 1604 a very splendid star, remarkable for 
its vivid scintillation, shone forth in the constellation Ophiuchus, 
and lasted 15 months. This star was observed by Kepler and Galileo. 
In 1Q70 a star appeared in Cygnus, which attained the Sd magnitude 
and was visible for about two years, blazing out suddenly a short time 
before its final disappeamnce. On April 28th, 1848, a new star of the 
5th magnitude was discovered in Ophiuchus, which in a few weeks 
rose to the 4th magnitude^ but subsequently dwin^liedto the 12th mag- 
nitude, and still remains os.a telescopic star. Lastly* a new star was 
seen in May» 1866,. in Corona Boiealia It first appeared of the, 2d 
magnitude, and of a pure white color ; but in a week had changed to 
the,4|h, maguitude, and a month afterward diminished to the 9th. 
V It is wortjhy of especial notice," says Sir John Herechel, " that all the 
stars of this kind on record, <^ which the places are distinctly iudi- 
pated, have occurred in or close upon the borders of the Milky Way." 

d* Cause of Temporary Stars. — "So satisfactory hypothesis has as 
yet been advanced to account for these phenomena. Some have sup- 
posed that these stars are revolving in elliptical orbits of /rreat 
eccentricity so that they sometimes approach very near us, and then 
recede to great distances ; but this is rendered improbable by the sud- 
den changes in brilliancy ; since, to puss from the first to the second 
magnitude, it is computed by Arago, would require six years, if the 
star moved with the velocity of light ; whereas, that of 1572 underwent 
this change in one month, aad that of 1866 diminished to the extent 
of five magnitudes in the same time. Another hypothesis is, that 
extensive conflagrations take place on the surface of these bodies, 
which in their progress give rise to the observed changes in color and 
brightness, and at their extinetion leave the body in an obscure state. 
The latter hypothesis has received some support from the recent inves- 
tigations made by Huggins, Miller, and others, by means of the 
spectrum analysis; for the light of the star of 1866 was shown by 

QuKBTiONB.— e. Kepler* 8 star? Others? <f. Cause of temporary stars? 
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these experiment to proceed from matter in the state of lominons gas, 
chiefly hydrogen. Hence it is supposed that, by some great oonvnlsioD, 
hirge quantities of gas were evolYed from the star, that the hydrogen 
was burning in combination with other elements, and that the inflamed 
gas had heated to incandescence the solid matter of the star. This 
hypothesis does not involve the necessity of destruction ; but, as 
remarked by Humboldt, only " a transition into new forms, determined 
by the action of new forces. Some stars which have become obscure, 
may again suddenly become luminous, by the renewal of the same 
conditions which, in the first instance, developed their light." 

361. Numerous instances are on record of stars formerly 
known to exist which have entirely disappeared from the 
heayens. These are called Lost or Missing Stars. 

a. Examples. — Several of the stars in the catalogue of Ptolemy 
were not to be found in 1433, when the catalogue of Ulugh Beigh was 
made at Samarcand ; and it is now known that 4 stairs in Hercules 
have disappeared, 1 in Cancer, 1 in Perseus, 1 in Pisces, 1 in Hydra, 1 
in Orion, and 2 in Coma Berenices. Sir William Herschel recorded in 
1781 the star 55 Herculis ; but nine years afterward it was invisible, and 
has never been seen «nce. In 1670, it was remarked by Hontanari, a 
distinguished astronomer, " There are now wanting in the heavens two 
stars of the 2d magnitude in the stem and yard of Argo. I and others 
observed them in 1664, but in 1668, not the least glimpse of them was 
to be seen." 

b» Why Stars Disappear. — Some of the instances mentioned by 
early astronomers, of lost stars may be the result of erroneous entries ; 
but those of later times can not possibly be accounted for in this way. 
Revolving in orbits, they may have jMissed beyond the reach of the 
most powerful telescope ; or they be obscured by the interposition of 
great nebulous masses, and thus are only concealed for a certain period, 
which however may comprise hundreds, or even thousands of years. 

362. Stab-Clusters. — These are dense masses of stars so 
crowded together, and so far distant, that they present a 
hazy, cloud-like appearance, similar to that of the Milky 
Way. 



QuESTEONB. — 361. Lost Btara? a. Examples? b. Why do stars disappear? 86?. 
What are star- clusters ? 
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a. CollecttoDfl of BtATS visible as aucb to the naked eje, althoafrh 
conBlderablj crowded, are called ttar^raupt. Such are the Pleiofla, 
the Sgadet, aadthegroapwIuclicuDatitatesthe conetellation Berenice's 
Hair. The Qnt of these ia a well-known object conaiating of aii shub 
when viewed b; the naked eje, but ' exhibiting ahoat 80 to the tele- 
scope. Seven of these stAts iavn leoeived special noihes, AUj/one 
being the biightest. 

363. Among etar-clusters, a Tery emaJl munber are suffi- 
ciently bright to be dJBtinguishfJ by the naked eye; but 
generally they require u k'li;scope to rciiJor theui risible. 

a. Between tha fik- 130. 

btight stars in Cassl- 
opeia and Perseua, 
there la a visible clus- 
ter, one of the most 
glorious olgeets In the 
heavens. (Fig. 130.) 
The remarkable group 
called iViwepe, or the 
" Beehive," is another 
example of a duster 
vimble without a tele- 
scope, but onlj as a 
spot of doud. It is oLmm in mnn. 

situated in Cancer. 

364. The PEBVAiLiKQ FOBM of the telescopic clnaterB ie 
circular, with a gradnal condensation of the Inminong pointo 
toward the centre, indicating probably that the real form 
is that of a globe. Some of the cluBters when viewed 
through powerful telescopes assume a much more irregular 
appearance, although Iheir general form still appears to 
be spherical. Very irregular clusters are rare. 

a. Bxanplea,— A remarkable duster sorroundlng the star Kappa 




if a. Kenurkmbla di 
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'" ^'^^^ at the Soathem Crom 

conuato in part of colored 
Btoni and BDOthcr in the 
Boutliem liemiBphere is 
composed eaCirelf of bine 
Bttje. Till) one ^taated 
between Eta and Ztla in 
tlie conatellatinn llercu- 
les IB a peculiarly mng- 
uificent object in oar 
noEthem liettvena on fine 
nights. Mid ia visible to 
the naked eye ns a Teiy 
small nebolouB spot oi- 
fsint star. In the telc- 
Bcope its genera) appear- 
ance ts consider Qblj' 
changed by the additimi 
of seretal outlying branches. This splendid object is represented in 
Kg. 131, in which its remaTkable condensation at the central portions 
is Htrikingly exhibited. Very many objects of a Blmilar character are 
yisible in different parta of the heavens. 

6. These globular clusters are supposed to be held blether by their 
motions and mutual attractions. That there most be a real conden- 
sation is obvions from a simple glance at snch on object as that depicted 
in tig. 131 ; ^nco the lacrcase of brightness toward the centre ia fkr 
tao groat to be oxphdned on the suppositioQ that the stois are equally 
distributed, but appear closer togHfaer at the centre, because the yisual 
line traverses there a much greater portion of the mass. 

c. The number of stars contained in these clusters Is very great. 
According to Arago, many clusters contiJn at least 20,000 collected 
in a space, the apparent dimendone of nhlch are scarcely a tenth as 
large as the disc of the moon. The clusters are not equally distrib- 
uted over the heavens, but are most numerons in the Milky Way ; 
while globular dusters most abound in that rc(^on of the Galaxy 
contained between Ltipus and Sa^ttarius in tbe southern hemisphere. 

Qdhtiobs.— ft. CKoMnf thfRlnbdl.r tonrf An tlie bUui cqiiin]' dUMbnted F o. 
KumberDTitualoscluster! An lbs dulen equally dlitilbuted ) 



CHAPTER XIX. 

NEBULJE. 

365. Nebula are certain faintly luminous appearances in 
the heavens^ resembling specks of cloud or mist^ some just 
visible to the naked eye, but the greater part only to be 
discerned with a telescope. They resemble in their general 
aspect the distant star-clusters, but their physical structure 
appears to be very diflferent. 

366e Their distance from us must be immense, since 
they constantly maintain very nearly the same situation 
with respect to each other and to the stars. Their magni- 
tudes also must be inconceivably vast 

a. History of their Discovery, — It is only in quite recent years 
that any distinction could be positively made between nebulffi* proper 
and those immense star-clusters which present a nebulous appearance 
on account of their great distance. The first of these objects mentioned 
in the annals of astronomy was discovered in 1612, by Simon Marius, 
a German astronomer. Tills was the nebula situated in the girdle of 
Andromeda. In 1666, Huyghens discovered the great nebula in Orion, 
wliich he compared to an "opening in the heavens through which a 
brighter region beyond was visible." In 1716, Halley could enumerate 
only six, to which he added a few by his own discoveries ; and during 
the next half century, the number was augmented to about 100. The 
labors of Sir William Herschel, directed to the investigation of this 
department of astronomy tor more than twenty years, enabled him in 



* NdnUa is a Latin word meaning a litUe cloud. Plural, ndnihe. 



QuKSTiONB.— 865. What are nebnle f 366. Their distance from as f «. When and 
by whom discorered ? 
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1802 to pabliBh a catalogue of 2,500 nebulie and cltisters ; and the 
Bubeequent rasearches of bis son. Sir John Herschel, in the soathem 
hemisphere has increased this number to more than 5,000. Very great 
additions, however, have been made to our knowledge of these inter- 
esting objects hy the labors of Lord Rosse, aided by the largest 
reflecting telescope ever constructed, and by the ajyplication of the 
spectrum analysis. 

367. Nebulae are distinguished from clusters by not being 

resolved into stars when viewed through the most powerful 

telescopes, presenting the appearance of diffuse luminous 

substances, filling vast regions of space, and differing in 

form, and degree of condensation. 

a. ResolTable and IrresolTable Nebulae. — Herschel at first 
thought all nebuliB resolvable into, stars ; but his subsequent investi- 
gations convinced him that this was an error ; and he accordingly 
divided these objects into resolvable and irresdixiUe nebuUB ; the first 
being those vast star-clusters which exhibit a nebulous, or cloudy 
aspect, because of their comparatively crowded condition and great 
distance from us ; and the second, according to his conceptions, im- 
mense aggregations of self-luminous matter, of great tenuity, but 
gradually condensing into solid bodies like the sun and stars. This 
bold conception of Herschers had been entertained by Tycho Brahe 
and Kepler, who suggested that the new stars seen in their time were 
caused by aggregations of the ethereal matter filling space. The 
first discoverers of the nebulse also noticed an essential difference 
between the light of these great phosphorescent masses and that of 
the stellar clusters, fancifully comparing the former to glimpses of the 
empyrean disclosed by rents or chasms in the celestial vault. Laplace 
applied tills conjecture of Herschers, under the name of the " Nebular 
Hypothesis " to the solar system, in order to explain the manner of its 
evolution. (See page 202.) Many of the irresolvable nebulse of Sir 
William Herschel having been resolved by the great telescope of Lord 
Rosse, or having gplven indications of being resolvable into stiars, the 
opinion came to be almost universally entertained that alt nebula are 
star-clusters, some so distant that light requires millions of years io 
pass from them to us. But the spectrum analysis has proved this to 

Questions. — 367. Hoir distinguished from clusters? a. How has this distinctioa 
been established ? 
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be erroneooe, by ehowing that these Inminons masees eoniilBt ol 
gaieous, not solid matter ; so that Bencbel'e hypothesis would seem ta 
be established. These diffuse and attenuated substances coustitnta 
thus a pecnliar class of objects in the Btarrj heavens, and are the 
IttbuliB defined in the text, although some astnmomeni still continue to 
classify them with the clusten nhich have a nebulous appearance. 

3C8. Nebula abound chiefly in those regions of the 
heavens in which the stars arc least numcTons, that is, in 
the vicinity of the Galactic Poles, and are more nniformly 
spread over the zone which surrounds the South Pole. 
Where stars are excessively abundant, nebulae are rare. 

a. Herachel found tliis rule to bo without eiceptlon ; and whenever, 
during a brief interval, no star passed into the Held of his t«1escoj)e, 
as in the diurnal motiou the hcaveus swept by it, he was Eiccustomed 
to say to his secretar?, "Prepare to write : nebulte arc about to arrive." 

3G9. Nebula! may be divided, according to their form, 
into tlie following sis claeees; namely, elliptic, annular, 
tpiral, planetary, stellar, and irregular nehuUs. 

370. Elliptic nebula arc such as '"'<'■ laa- 

have the elliptical or oval form. They 
are quite numerous and ore of various 
degrees of eccentricity, 

a, Bzample*.— The most noted of these 
nebnln is that in the girdle of Andromeda, 
already referred to as the first discovered. It 
is one of the grandest and least resolvable in 
the heavens, and is quite visible to the naked 
eye ; so much so, indeed, that it is etisnge none 
1^ tlie andent astronomers ever observed iL 
Fij^re 133 exhibits it as drawn by some 
observers with two stars at the extremities of 
the longest diameter. In very powerful tele- 
scopes, Buch aa that at Cambridge. Mass., it 
presents some qui1« striking peculiarities of 

B«bnndtiitt n. HwMhfl'. remBrkf .189. Ho* 
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fonn, two dark defla appeulng to divide it longitadlually ; while its 
length, as viewed through this instrument by Pro£ Bond, is 4°, and 
ila breadth, Si°- 




riehel ; i. Lord A 

371. Annular nebula are snch as have tke foiin of a 
ring. These are very rare, the hcavena affording only four 
examples. 

a. The moBt remarkable one is fonud in Ljm, ntuated between 
the Btan Beta and Gamma, and may be seen with a telpscope of mod- 
emte power. It is slightly elliptical and has the appearance of a flat 
oval rin|{, the openinj; occupyiDg Mmewhat more than one-half of the 
diameter. The central portion is not altogether dark, hut is creased 
with faiot neholous streake, compared by some to ganze stretched over 
a hoop. The telescope of Lord Robbo ehowa binges of stars at its 
inner and outer edges. (See Fig. 133.) The other imtinlai- uebulte ore 
two in Scor]Ho, and one in Cygnas. 

373. Spibal Nebula are such as have the form of one 
or more spirals or coils ; in some cases presenting the 
appearance of continuous convolutions, or whorls; in oth- 
ers, of great spiral arms or branches projecting from acentral 
nucleus. 

a. The discovery of nebulEe of this remarkable (brm is due to Utd 
Bosse, no indication of it whatever having been afibrded by the great 
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teleaeope of Sir William Herechel. The grandeflt oliject of this kind 
iB found in CaneB Venatici. Brilliant spirals, unequal in flize and 
brightneae, and appai«ntly overspread with a multitude of stare, 
diverge from the centra! nudeua, the whole BUggesting the idea of a 
rotary movement of considorable rapidity, and the plsy of forces at 
which the imagination is startled when it contemplates the immendty 
of space filled by this wondrous otgect 
Pie- 124. 




Fi^re ^3i rcprcacnta a very beautiful oljoct of this kind In the lower 
Jaw of Leo, tho apiral form being clearly tirought out In Lord Rosae's great 
telescope. The convolutions are nearly all eloBed, so as to asBume almost 
the form of concentric ellipses, the central one containing what appear like 
seieral distinct siollar nnclei. 

373. Planetaby Nebula are those which, in their cir- 
cular or slightly elliptical form, their pale and uniform light, 
and their definite ontline, resemble the larger and more dis- 
tant planets of onr system. 

a. One of the moet striking of this clasa is found in Ursa Major 
(near j3), the light of which, iu Sir John Herschel's drawing, is quite 
uniform ; but when seen through Lord Boese's telescope, it presents 
the appearance depicted in Fig. 135 (No. 1). The disc is about 3' in 
diameter, and exhibits a dotahle luminous drcle with two dark openings, 

iry nebalie t a, Wbat eiampleg are given, nd 
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each coQbilniiig a biigrht but partiaU^r nebulouB stu. Na 3 In the 
same figure, repreBents a nebola near k {Kappa) in Andromeda, which, 
thongh perfectly round in Herechel's drawing, appeon in Lord Boeee's 
like a luminous ling smToauded by a wide nebuloua border. 

PitC- 135. 




6. The number of planetarj nebuln discovered is about 35, thre» 
loDrtliB of which are in the southern hemiephere. Several described by 
Sir John Heiacbel are of a. blue color, in some .cases with a tinge of 

e. The size of these otjecte moBt be amazingrlj great. That of 
TJrsa Major, if no farther from ua than the nearest star, a Centanri, 
would be sufficiently large to fill a apace equal to throe times the orWt 
of Neptune : but there is reason to believe that it is more than 1,000 
times as large bb this. How vast then must be the dze of cnch a neb- 
ula as that in Andromeda 1 

In Fig. 126, 1 and 2 are representations of planetary nebulEe. The 
foimer is in Aquatius and is quite remarkable for its brightness. 

374 Stellae Nebulj; sk those which appear to envelope 
one or more brilliant spots or points, resembling etare sur- 
rounded by a nebulous border or ring. There are several 
varieties, the most important of which are nebulous stars. 

QniSTiosB. — b. Tb^ Dumber T «. 81« I BT4. Wliat are Mellu ncbulB f 
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875. NEBULOUa Stars are stars encircled by a oebulons 
border, wbicb in some cases has a clearly defined outline, in 
others gradnaUy shading off into the general appearance of 

the sky. 

Fia. 126. 




a. Bach Btere difler from other Btara onlj in hovrng this apparently 
nebolouB atmosphere. If the nebu]a is circular the star occupies the 
centre of it ; wliile in the case of some thnt are elliptical, two stats are 
placed at the fod. 

In the Bbove cnt (Fig. 12fl), No. 6 represents a remarltatile nebuloni star 
in CygnuB. The Blsr is of the nth magnitude, and is it the centre of a 
perfect); circular nebula of uniform light, and about 15 In diameter. No.4 is 
a Btellar nebula in Sobieski's Shield, of an elliptic form, and having two Blars 
at the foci of the eUipae. TheBB slurs are described by Sir John Hersehel 
SB of a gray color. No. 3 Is the repreecntation of a nebnla bearing a re- 
semblance to a comet. It Is found In the tail of Scorpio. There are several 
other instances of such nebulae, which from their appearance are called 
conical or annetary tidntla. In the case of each the stellar, or bright, point 
la at one extremity of the nebuloDB masa. 

b. It has been thought hy some that the connection between these 
uehnlfe and stars is not real, hat is merely the effect of perspective, the 
one being situated l»hind the other, but separated by a wide interval. 
It is, however, very improbable that bo many of these nehuin should 
be foond with stars placed exactly at their centres,, some gradually be- 
coming fiiinter towards their borders, it there wore no physical con- 
nection between them ; especially as, np to the present time, do 
differtwce in their proper motina lias 1;>een discovered, 

c. It seems, therefore, probable that these are stars encompassed 
with very extensive atmospheres in the same way, perhaps, as the 
laminons centre of oar system is enveloped in what we call the Zodical 
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L]gbt, the Btm Itaelf being in renlit; a. uebnloDB star; but the atmo*- 
pheric envelopes of the other ataia referred to miiHt be Taatly mor« 
extensive. The one in Cygaoe, deecritied aixive as 13' in diameter, and 
therefore extending 450" beyond the central star, mnat, if the object 
Is only as far from ua as a Centanri, have an extent equal to fifteen 
times the distance of Neptune frota the son. 

376. Ibregulab Nebula are sach as have no sjmunetiy 
of form and scarcely any distinctneBs of oatline, and are also 
remarkable for the diversity of brightness which thej exhibit 
at different parts. 

a. Artigo lemarka of these diffoM masses of uebuloos matter, that 
" tber present all the &ntaatic figures which characterize clouds car- 
ried away and tossed about by violent and often contrary winds." The 
most remarkable of these objects are the following : 
71a. 137. 
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1. Tie Crab JfAtda in Tattrvt (Fig. 137).— Tbia singular object has 
an elliptic ontlina in ordinary teleBcopea, but in Lord IIobbc'h great 
reflector it presents en appearance wliicli has been tancifully likened 
to a crab or lobetet wUb long claws. 

3. The Great Nebula in Orion.— TUia U probably the moet magniS- 
cent of all the nebula. It is very irregular iu form ; of immenBe 
extent, cevenng a surfoce more than 40' square ; and conuBta of 
patches varying c«nslderabl j in brightness. Near the &unouB sextnple 
Btar Orionis, already described, it is very brilliant ; but other portionii 
are qnite dim, and some absolutely black. It was thought that por- 
tions of this nebola had been resolved into stars by the telescopes of 
Lord Roese and Prof. Bond ; but the experiments of MesBTS. Huggins 
and Hitler with the spectroscope have proved conclusively the gaseous 
nature of this ol^«ct ; the ilght from the brightest part of the nebula 
giving a spectrum of only three bright lines, indicating the presence 
of hydrogen, nitrogen, and a third snbetance unknown. The examina- 
tion of other portions gave similar results. 

3. The Great JVeftuii in Argo. — This is another very Irregular and 
estenNve nebnla, covering a space eqnal to five times the disc of the 
moon. It contains a dngnlar vacancy of an irregnlar oval fonn near 
the centre, and not very fer from the variable star Ma. " It la not 
easy," says Sir J. HeiBchel, " to convey a fall impresidon of the beauty 
and sablimity of the spectacle which this nebula oSbrs as it enters 
the field of the telescope, ushered in as it is by so glorious a iwo- 
cession of stars, to which it forms 
a sort of climax." This nebula is 
remarkably destitute of any Indica- 
UoDB of resolvabillty. 

4 The DitmM>eU KAuia (Fig. 
128.)— This object Is found in Vol. 
pecnla, and derives its name fiom 
its Edngular appearance as viewed 
through a telescope of moderate 
power. Id Lord Roeae's telescope 
it assumes a form of less regu- 
larity, an^ appears to conaiBt of ia- 
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namonble «Uis mixed with ■ mmas of Debnlona matter. Theae 11U17 
be tmij eentrce of condenntion. 

0. TAt MngfUaiae Clm/dt.—Thete are ritoAted Id the Knitbem bem- 
iapbere and not Ear from tbe pole, uid are railed lometitiies Hvbtevla 
Mqjor and Minor, or tbe Greater and Le**cr ChudUt*. Tbe former is 
In Dorado ; tbe latter in Toucan. TbeM objecta are diBtlngniahcd for 
tbelr great extent, the larger one eoveiing a space of abont 42 aqoare 
degrees, and the amaller being of about one-fburtk that extent, bat of 
greater brightneM. The teleeoope of Sir J. Bencbel decompoaed them 
Into sepaiale trtan, atar-clutrleiB, and numerona diatlnct nebulte. In 
the larger cloud, Herachel coonted S82 single stars, 46 atar-clostera, and 
291 nebnlie ; and In the nnaller cload, 200 single stars, 7 star-dnsters, 
and 87 nebnls. In tbe Immensitj of their extent and the diTersit; 
ot otgecta which they present, they are only oomparabk to that ap- 
parently greatest of all clnaten, the Hilky Way. 

377. Double Nebula ore those which indicate by their 
close proximity to each other that tbej have a physical 
coDnection. More than 60 of such objects have been 
enumerated, the component nebalie of vhich are not more 
than 5' apart 

Fig. 139 repreeenU an otject of thla kind, fonnd in Gemtnl. It Is com- 
pos)^ of two rounded masuB, 
t^rmlDMed bj brilliant ap- 
pendage* and enveloped In a 
nebulooa nuu, the whole Bur- 
Tonaded by light taminouB 
BTd resembUng ftngmenls of a 
DebnlooB ring. 

378. Variable Neb- 
ula are those which un- 
dergo changes in appar- 
ent form and brightness. 
a. Beveral instances of 
such changes have been 
podtively aaeert^ned by 
Stmve, D* Arrest, Hind, and other distingoiahed astronomers. The 
Qi7»nr»ii.— HBeelUnlc aondit SIT. What Ms douMa nebuliet SIH. What its 
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gre&t nebula in Orion and Argo have exhibited nndoubted yaria- 
tions of a marked character* When Sir J. Herschel observed the latter 
in 1838, the star Ma was of the Ist magnitude and situated in the 
densest part of the nebula ; but in 1867, an observer at Hobart-town, 
found it within the central vacuitj, and onlj of the 6th magnitude: 
It is also stated that the vacuity is materiallj different in form from 
that represented bj Herschel. Another observer at Madras confirms 
these statements, and adds that the nebula has varied considerably in 
brightness while under his own observation. 

Some of the smaller nebulae exhibit changes similar to those of the 
variable stars. In 1861, it was noticed by D' Arrest that one in Tau- 
rus had disappeared ; and drcumstanoes indicated that this event had 
occurred in 1858. In December, 1861, the nebula reappeared, increased 
in brightness for several months, but in December, 1863, could not be 
found. Phenomena of a similar character were observed by Sir W. 
Herschel. Two stars, surrounded by circular nebulae in 1774, presented 
no traces of these envelopes in 1811. If these objects, as it was formerly 
supposed, were all composed of distinct stars, it would be scarcely pos- 
sible to conceive how such variations or disappearances could occur, 
particularly within the short periods mentioned ; but on the hypothe- 
sis that they consist of diffuse luminous matter, each nebula being a 
separate mass, these changes harmonize with what we see among the 
stars themselves. 

379. Stbuctubb op the TJkiveese. — The universe has 
been supposed, by many modem astronomers, to consist of 
an infinite number of star-clusters similar to the galaxy, and 
situated at inconceivably immense distances from it and 
from each other. In view, however, of the recent discov- 
eries as to the nature of the nebulaB proper, this hypothesis 
can not be considered as established ; and the true structure 
of the universe remains a problem to be solved. 

«• The hypothesis alluded to was a deduction from that which, sup- 
posing every nebula to be resolvable into stars, banished those that 
seemed irresolvable to the uttermost depths of space. Spectrum an- 
alysis having exploded this idea, we are necessarily compelled to 
discard those extravagant conceptions as to the distance of these visible 

QiTKBTiOKB.— 379 Prerailing theory as to the struetare of the uniyeraef a. How 
affjcted by recent disooyeries? What is proved by them? 
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objects. For;'Biiioe we can not penetrate to the remotest parts of the 
galaxy, or resolve every jwrtion of its milky light into stars, there is no 
reason for believing that those star-dusters, which are readily resolv- 
able, are beyond the confines of our sidereal system ; while the &ct, 
already mentioned, that clusters and nebulflB are invariably abundant 
where stars are rare, and as Invariably wanting where stars abound, 
affords presumptive evidence that all these bodies are physically con- 
nected with the same great system of the universe of which the galaxy 
itself is a portion: 

h* What othibr creations occupy the infinitude of space beyond the 
reach of human vision aided by the utmost efforts of optical and me- 
chanical skill, we can neither know nor perhaps conceive. There is 
reason for believing that light itself is gradually absorbed and thus 
extinguished in its joumeyings from those remote regions of the uni- 
verse, long before it could reach our little orb and give us intelligence 
of the worlds from which it sped. But that the works of God are 
infinite in extent as they are in perfection and beneficent design, we 
can not but believe ; nor as we contemplate the wonders and glories 
of the starry heavens — ^those un&thomable abysses lit up by millions 
of suns, can we refrain from bowing in adoration and gratitude to 
Him who has endowed us with the intellectual x)ower (&r more won- 
drous than even these worlds themselves) to discover and survey 
their vastness and magnificence, and with those moral and spiritual 
capacities, by the due cultivation of which we may prepare ourselves 
for an existence in that future world where we shall be enabled, in a 
far higher degree, to contemplate His power and to understand His 
infinite wisdom and beneficence. 

QiTESTiONB.— & other creations fn thp infinltnde of space ? Why not discoyerable ? 
Feelings excited by a oootemplation of the starry heavena? 
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.187 
.287 
.158 
.191 
.<t87 
.043 
.257 
.807 
.186 


/ 

5 68 
8 28 

6 24 
4 16 

10 9 
8 87 

8 28 

1 85 

7 8 

2 6 

9 67 
9 22 
6 28 
6 86 

8 84 
6 47 

21 85 

41 

6 69 

8 42 

14 47 
6 2 
8 6 

8 84 

1 88 
4 87 
4 87 
6 36 

2 18 
16 11 

6 8 

16 81 

6 19 

9 8 
6 29 

• • * • 

8 1 

n 88 

6 7 

8 38 

10 18 
B 7 

11 44 
2 48 
8 4 

11 68 
8 86 
2 25 

18 1 
6 
2 28 


Yrs. 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

• ■ 


99 

150 

151 

174 

176 

207 

217 

229 

228 

228 

225 

240 

261 

256 

258 

263 

270 

280 

281 

284 

287 

292 

296 

297 

299 

806 

825 

6 

26 

80 

60 

61 

68 

69 

• • 

67 

82 

88 

90 

94 

107 

109 

114 

116 

118 

120 

129 

131 

las 

184 


Hind 


Ariadns. 


Pu^in 

C. H. F. Peters. 
Goldschmidt... 
Hind 


Frronia 


Uarmonia 

Mrlpombkk 

Sappuo 

y ioturia 


Pogson 

Hind 

Hind 


EUTKBPB 


Vrsta 


Olbers 


Urania.... 


Hind 

Laurent. 

Luther 

Hind 


Nrmausa 


Clio 


Iris 


Mrtis 

Ecno. 


Graliain 

Ferguson 

DeGasparis.... 

Cliacornac 

DeGaAparis.... 

Popon 

Goldschmidt... 

Hcnclce 

DeGasparis.... 
Goldscuuiidt .. 

Pojwon 

Hind 


AUSONIA 


PllOGBA 

M A88ILIA. • • ..... 

Asia 


Nysa 


Hrbb. 


Bbatrix 


LUTBTIA. 


181s. ....,.., ,, , 
FORTUNA 


KURTNOMB 

Partiirnopb 

TllETIS 


Watson 

De Gasparis. . . . 

Luther 

Pogson 

Stephan 

Marth 


Urstia 




Ampiiitritr 

KOKRIA 


DeGasparis.... 

Henclce 

Hind 


Astraa 


J.KKN R*»»«** .••• 

Pomona 


Goldschmidt.. . 

Stephan 

Goldschmidt... 

Luther 


Mblrtb 


Panopka 


Calypso 


Diana 


Hind 


Thalia 


FlDRS 


Luther 


Kunomia 

Yirginia 


DeGasparis 

Fersruson 

H. P. Tuttle . . . 
Peters 


Maia 


lo. 


Probrrpinr 

Clttir 

Juno 

eurtdicb 

Friooa 


Luther. 


Tuttle 


Harding 

Peters." 
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ELEMENTS OF THE MINOR PLANETS— Cootekukd. 



VAITK. 


1 

s 

izi 

64 
84 
68 
66 
60 
46 
88 
86 
78 
66 
88 

1 

89 
41 

8 
88 
74 
28 
69 
81 
88 
48 
22 
16 
68 
69 
86 
60 
86 
68 
49 
90 
61 
24 
10 
81 
67 
76 
66 
87 
98 
98 
94 
96 
96 


Mean Dis- 
tance. 


• 

© 

s 

a 


»5* 


1 

5 


i 


Discoverer. 




Angkltna 

ClROR 


e'8=i. 

8.6809 
2.6868 
2.7008 
2.7188 
8.7181 
2.7218 
8.7401 
2.7461 
2.7664 
2.7691 
2.7608 
8.7667 
8.7671 
8.7691 
8.7696 
8.7702 
2.7777 
2.7786 
2.7804 
8.8568 
8.8641 
2.8812 
2.9107 
2.9287 
2.9717 
2.9848 
8.0(66 
&0826 
8.0908 
8.0999 
&1094 
8.1188 
8.1297 
8.1481 
8.1511 
8.1627 
8.1^66 
88877 
a4206 
8.4927 


.128 

.107 

.042 

.197 

.117 

.08 

.166 

.801 

.174 

.146 

.226 

.06 

.116 

.266 

.24 

.166 

.288 

.16 

.188 

.212 

.889 

.182 

.098 

.186 

.174 

.162 

.217 

.287 

.2r6 

.101 

.077 

.148 

.169 

.117 

.1 

.28 

.104 

.188 

.12 


/ 

1 20 
6 26 
6 2 

11 47 
8 87 
6 86 

6 68 
18 48 
28 19 

7 14 

2 61 
10 86 
10 22 
16 69 
84 48 

6 16 

8 69 

9 21 

7 67 

7 t6 

1 66 

6 
18 44 

8. 4 

8 28 
18 16 

8 12 
8 9 
4 46 

7 26 
6 29 

2 16 

8 12 
49 

8 49 

26 27 

16 8 

8 8 

8 28 


Yre. 

6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
6 
6 
6 
5 
6 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


dy». 

14i 

147 

160 

171 

172 

179 

196 

801 

209 

218 

214 

210 

221 

228 

828 

224 

281 

282 

288 

802 

809 

826 

868 

46 
67 
78 
160 
168 
168 
176 
186 
196 
209 
217 
218 
222 
86 
119 
198 


Tempel 

Cbacornac 

Lutber. 


1861 

1866 

1860 

1868 

1860 

1867 

1666 

1866 

1861 

1868 

1864 

1801 

1866 
u 

1802 
1866 
1868 
1864 
1861 
1864 
18r4 
1867 
1862 

u 

1861 
1860 
1866 
1867 
1866 
1868 
1867 
1866 
1860 
1858 
1849 
1854 
1859 
1862 
1861 
18^16 
18C7 

44 
U 
U 

1868 


Concordia 

Alkxandra 

Oltmpia 


Ooldschunldt... 

Cbacornac 

Ooldscbmidt... 

Cbacornac 

Goldscbmidt... 
Lutber. 


EUOBMIA 


Lrda 

Atalanta 

Ml<»BR 


Pandora 


Searle 


Alcmrmb... 


Lutber. 

Pia»I 

Cbacornac.;... 
Goldscbmidt .. 
Olbers 


Ckrrs. 


L.£TITI A 


Dapunr 


This BR 


Peters 

Teiiipfl 

Lutber 

4i 

Tempel 

Chncornac 

Lutber 

Hind 


Galatba i. 


fiRLLONA 

Lrto 


Tkrpisciiorr 

rOLYllYMNIA 

AOLAIA 


Calliopr. 

PSYCIIR 


DeGasparis.... 
Scbiaparelli.... 
Goldscbmidt... 

Lutber 

Goldscbmidt... 
Tietien. ....... 

Goldscbmidt... 

u 

... 

Lutber. 

Forster 


Hesprria 

Dakar 


Lrucothra 

Palrs 


Bbmrlb. 


KUROPA 


DORU. 


Antiopr 


£rato. 


Thrmm 


DeGasparis.... 

u 

.... 

Ferinison 

Lutber. 


Hyoria 


EuPHRoerNR 

MxRMOeYNR. 

Frria 


D'Arnst. 

Tempel 

PdgBon 

Watson 

Peters 


Gybrlr 


Bylvia 




ITwDTMA 




Watsi>n 

Lutber 

Borelly 











Mklxtb wbr St llrBk Bupposed by Goldscbmidt to be Daphne* but wrb recog- 
nised to be s neir plsnet on the ealenlstion of its elements by Schabert in 1868. Hence 
its number is sometimes given ss 66b 
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Abrbatiok of light, 94Sk 

Aerolites, 22& 

Algol, 257. 

Alignments, method of, 242. 

Altitude, 67. 

true and apparent, 69. 
Altitude of the pole, 60. 
Analemma, nse of, 71. 
Angle, 11. 

measurement of 13. 

of yirion, 11. 
Annual equation of the moon, 180. 

parallax, 229. 
Annular eclipse, 139. 

nebube, 266. 
Anomalistic year. 
Apogee, 112. 
Apparent motions of the heavenly bodies, 18 

of the inferior planets, 166. 

of the sun, 63. 

of the superior planets, 168. 
Ai^po, great nebula in, 271. 
Aspects of the planets. 43. 
Asteroids (see Iftnor Ptaneta). 
Astrasa, disoorery of, 200. 
Atmosphere of Jupiter, 178. 

of Mars, 178. 

of the moon, 126. 

of Saturn, 186. 

of the sun, 107. 
August meteors, 224w 
AxUl inclinations of the planets^ 41. 

rotations of the planets, 40. . 

velocity of Jupiter, 176k 
Azimuth, 57. 

Bailt's Beads, 40. 

Baer & Mikdler's charts, 126, 178. 

Baits, Jupiter's, 177. 

Saturn's, 186. 
Biela*s comet. 211, 220. 
Binary Stars, 262. 
Bocl6's Uw, 39, 196. 
Brorsen's comet, 211. 

CASnncAi. points, how determined, 83. 

of edlptic, 67. 
Celestial equator, 64. 

latitude and longitude, 70. 
Central sun, 200. 



Centre of gravity of solar system, 20T. 
Centrifugal force, 89, 80, 88. 

law of, 176. 
Centripetal force, 29. 
Ceres, discovery of, 109. 
Chaldeans, 17, 140, 141. 
Chinese observations, 17, 180, 268. 
Circles, great and small, 16. 

of daily motion, 67. 
CivU day, 96. 
Clusters of stars, 260. 
Coal-sack, 847. 
Colored stars, 261. 
Colures, 67. 
Comet, Biela's, 280. 

Donati's, 828. 

Bncke's, 21S. 

Halle/s, 216. 

of 1680, 216. 

of 1744, 212, 220. 

of 1811, 221. 

of 1843,281. 

of 1844, 218. 

of 1861, 223. 

of 1862, 323. 
Comets, 209. 

direction of motion, 813L 

elements of, 811. 

elliptic or periodic, 81 L 

nucleus of, 21& 

number of, 218. 

orbits of, 2C9. 

siae of, 218. 

tails of, 214. 
Comparative axial inclinations, 4L 

denrities, 26. 

distances, 88. ' 

eccentricities, 84. 

magnitudes, £& 

masses, 27. 

orbital velocities, 40. 

times of rotation, 42. 
Conic sections, 210. 
Conjunction, 43. 
Constant day and night, 7^ 

at Jupiter, 176. 

at Itfars, 172. 
Constellations, 231. 

catalogue of, 288. 

classification of, 232. 
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INDEX. 



Constellationa. history of; 284 

number or, 938. 

table for lemming, 889. 
Gopemican ijstem, 18. 
Copemieae, a lunar moantain, 12T. 
Corona, in aolar eclipae, 140. 
Cotidal lines, 147. 
Craters, lunar, 127. 
CrTHtalline Bphereii 90. 
Culmination, 66. 
Cnsps, of Mercury, I68b 

of Venus, 169. 

D''AsBBn'B comet, 211. 
Day and night, 73. 
Declination, 67. 

circle of, 67. 
Degree, length of, 89. 
Densities of the planets, 86i 
Derivatire tides, 147. 
DeVioo*s comet, 211. 
Difference of time, 61. 

of longitude, 61. 
Digits, 138. 

Dip of the horiaon, 66, 
Distances of the planets, 87. 
Diurnal arc, 69. 
Donatrs comet, 220. 
Double stars, 261. 

Eabtr, density of, 108. 

diameter of, 90. 

distance from the sun, 99. 

general form of, 49. 

rotation of, 17. 

size of, to find, 88. 

spheroidal form, 88. 
Earth*s orbit, eccentricity of, 101. 

variation in, 86. 
Earthshine on the moon, 128. 
Eccentricity, 14. 

of planets' orbits, 84. 

of stellar orbits, 263. 
Eclipse, first recorded, 141. 
Eclipses, 131. 

annular, 139. 

central, 188. 

cycle of, 139. 

number in a year, 136. 

phenomena of, 140. 

total and partial, 138. 
Ecliptic, 64. 

obliquity rariable, 92. 
Ecliptic limits, 188, 133. 
Elements of a planet's orbit, 206. 

of a comet^s, 211. 
EUipse, defined, 14. 

vaajor and minor axes of, 14. 
Elliptic comets, 211. 

nebuto, 266. 
Elongation, 44. 

extreme, 160. 

of planets at Neptune, 192. 
Encke*s comet, 218. 
Epicycle, 31. 



Equation of the centre, 88. 

of time, 96. 
Equator, 60. 
Equlnoetia], 64. 

spring tides, 146. 
Equinoxes, 64, 66. 
Establishment of the port, 147. 
Erection, 1S9. 
Erenlng and morning star, 47, 168. 

Faoulj^ 106. 

Faye*s comet, 811. 

Fire balls, 826. 

Fixed stars, 18. (See Stan.) 

Fiseau*s experiments on light, 182l 

Foci,14. 

Force, centrifugal, 29, 80. 

centripetal, 29. 

impulsive and eontinnons, 20. 

Galaotio circle and poles, 248. 
Galaxy, 246. 
Galileo, 18, 104. 
Galle, Dr., finds Neptune, 186. 
(Geocentric place, 806. 
Ctoorginm Sidus, 192. 
Gravitation, law ot^ 89. 
how diMiovered, 30. 
Great inequality of Jupiter and Batnm, 806b 
Greek alphabet, 882. 

Hai.i.kt*b comet, 216, 217. 
Harvest moon, 117. 
Heliocentric place, 206. 
Herschel, Sir W., 183, 186, 190, 248, 260, 
253,264 

theory of solar spots, 107. 

nebular theory, 264 
Herschel, Sir J., 84, 109, 163, 174, 177, 271. 
Horizon, 64. 

dip of, 66, 

rational, 6& 
Horisontal parallax, 60. 
Horrox, 163. 
Hour angle, 67. 

circle, 67. 
Hourly motions of the planets, 4GI 
Humboldt, 110, 22% 
Hunter's mooii, 11& 
Hyperbola, 210. 

Ikolikatiov of orbit, 86, 37. 

of axis, 41. 
IneqnaUties, 204 

Inequality of Jupiter and Satom, 2O0L 
Inertia, 146. 
Inferior planets, 149. 

Jnvo, discovery of, 199. 
Jupiter, 174 
Jupiter's satellites, 178. 

eclipses of, 184t. 

libration of, 181. 

Keplsb'b laws, 30, 83. 
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Kepler's Sd lair, applied, life, 1«3. 
Kepler's star, 260. 

Laplaob, 180, 148, 181, 20«. 
LasseU, 23, 186, 188, 19T, 26T. 
Latitude and longitude, 4Q. 
Law, Bode's 39, 190. 

of oblateneos, 175. 
Ijiirs, Kepler's, 30, 33. 
LexeU's comet, 220. 
Librations of the moon, 121. 
Light and heat at Jupiter, ITT. 

Mercury, 154. 

Meptune, 197. 

Saturn, 184. 
Light, aberration of, 245. 

extinction of, in space, 2T4. 

intensity of, at diflferent Ijlanete, 109. 

solar, comparative intensity of, lUJ. 

velocity of, 182. 
Limits, ecliptic, 132, 133. 

transit, 166. 
Longest day and night. To. 
Longitude, 49. ' 

how found, 182. 
Lost or missing stars, 260^ 
Lunar axis, position of, 122. 

inclination of, 122. 
Lunar day and night, 123. 
Lunar mountains, 126. 

height of, 127. 

eclipses, 135, 
Lunar irregularities, 128. 

theory, 130. 
Lunation, 116. 

Madx.isb*8 chart of Mars, ITS. 

of the moon, 125. 
Magellanic clouds, 2T2. 
Msjor and minor axes, 14. 
Mars, 168. ^ ^^ 

distance found by phases, 169. 
parallax of, how found, ITl. 
ruddy color of, 1T4. 
polar hemispheres of, ITS. 
If^i^aa^ 25. 

of earth and sun, 109. 
of the planets, 27. ^ , ««» 

of sun and planets, how to find, 20T. 
of Sirius, 254. 
Mean and true place, 85. 
Mercury, 149. 

mass of, 151, 219. 
mountains in, 153. 
transits of, 165. 
Meridian of a place, 66. 
Meridian circles, 60. 

length of a degree of , 89. 
Meridian altitude of the sun, 66. 
Meteoric dust, 227. 

Siochs, 224. 
ngs or streams, 224. ' • 
satellites of the earth, 226. 
transits, 227. 
theory of sun's heat. 111. 



Meteoric theory of minor planets, 2£8. 
Meteors, 228. 

August, 224 

eosmical origin oi; 225. 

November, 227. 

number of, 225. 

physical origin of, 2?8. 
Milky Way, 246. (See Galassy.) 
Million, idea of, ?& 
Minor planets, 199. 

magnitude of, 26, 201. 

mass of, 26. 

origin of, 503. 

principal discoverers of, 200. 
Mira, the wonderful star, 257. 
Moon, 118. 

harvest, 117. 

librations of, 121. 

phases of, 114. 

sjmodic and sidereal periods of, llo. 
Moonlight, in winter, 118. 

in polar regions, 118. 
Morning and evening star, 217. 
Motion, laws of, 28. 

curvilinear, 29. 

resultant, 29. 
Mutual attractions of the planets, 202. 



107. 



Nadib, 56. 

Nasmyths " WUlow Leaves,' 

Nebular hypothesis, 202. 

theory of Herschel, 264. 
Nebula in Andromeda, 265. 
in Argo, 271. 
in Lyra, 266. 
m Orion, 271. 
Cr*b, 271. 
Dumb-bell, 271. 
Nebnln, 263. 
annular, 266b 
eometary, 269. 
double, 272. 
elliptic, 26& 
irregular, 270. 
planetary, 267. 

resolvable and irresolvable, 264 
spiral, 266. 
steUar, 268. 
variable, 272. 
gaseous nature of, 264. 
where abundant, 266. 
Nebulous stars, S60. 
Neptune, 194 

discovery of, 195. 
sateUite of, 197 
supposed ring, 197. 
Newton, 30, 34, 144 
Nocturnal arc, 59. 
Nodes, 36. 

November meteors, 22T. 
Nutation, 244 

how discovered, 246, 
solar and lunar, 245. 

OBX.ATKNBsa. of the earth 
Uw of, 175 



90. 
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INDEX. 



Oblique ipbere, 63. 
Obliquity of the ediptie, <R{w 

yajriation in, 98. 
Ocealtatlon, 141. 
Gibers, 199. 200 

theory as to asteroldii 80S. 
Opposttion, 43. 
Orbita, pUnetary, 8S-3T. 

•eeeatridty of, S4. 

inclination of, !tO. 

of comets, 20, 210. 

of meteors, 937. 

of SHtellites, 190, lOa 

of atara, 96S, 254. 

PALUkS, 199. 

Parabola, 210. 

Parallactic ineqaality, lanar, 180. 

ParalUx, 59. 

of the moon, 00, 113. 

of the son, 164, 171. 

of the stars, 229, 254 
Parallel q»here, 53. 
Parallels of Utitude, 61. 
Peidulum, a measure of gravity, 88. 
Penumbra, 181. 
Peri>ee, 113. 
Peiiodic comets, 911. 

meteors, 828. 

BterB,253. 

times of the planets, 89. 
Perpetual apparftion, circle of, 68. 

oo^ultanon, circle of, 69, 
Ptfrturbiitlons, 2U4. 
Phases of Mars, 168. 

of the moQ i, 114^ 

qf Venus, 156. 
Phenomena of the heavenly bodies, IT. 
Photosphere of f he sun, ^pt. 
Plaqe, defined, la 
Pfanetafy nebulae, 867. 
Planets, 20. 

comparative densities, 86. 

elements of orbits, 205, 

n^qjor and t^Freetrial, 26. 

fnasses of, 27. 

iputual attractions <rf; 9Qi. 

qrbital eccentricities, 84. 

qrbltal inclinations, 87. 

orbital velocities, 4Q. 

relative distances, S%. 

rptations, ^l. 
Pleiades, 843. 
Polar circlea,T6. 
Polaris (see BoU-atar), 
Poles, of a circle, 15. 

galactic. 848. 

terrestnal, 60. 
P.>Ie-8tar, 844. 
Positions of the q;>here, 63. 
Pra'sepe, 861. 
Precession of the equinoxes, 70^ 

cause of, OQ* 

effect of. 9;, 241. 

lunar, 128. 



Prime meridian, 60. 

vertical, 57. 
Priming and lagging of the tidea, 147. 
Pi^lmitive tides, 147. 
Problem of Three Bodies, 804. 
Problems for the globe, 68, 70, 79, 06, 24t 
Ptolemaic Sjrstem, 18. 
Ptolemy, 18, 189, 288. 
Pythagoras, 18. 

QUAIttATinDE, 144. 

Quartile, 40; 

Questions for exerdae, 48. 

RADiAnzre streaks on the lunar disc, 127. 
Radius-vector, 88. 
Befraction, 61. 

amount at difSerent altitudes, 63. 

el|i9ct of, 62. 

effect in a lunar eelipee, 141. 
Resisting medium, 817. 
Resolvable nebuln, 864. 
Retrogradation, arc of, 169. 

duration ot, 169. 
Retrograde motion. 163. 
Right ascension, 67. 

sphere, 68. 
Ring mountains, lunar, 18T. 
Rings, meteoric, 224. 

of Saturn, 185. 
Roeroer, 182. 
Rotation of nebube 266. 

planets, 4?. 

Satum*s rings, 187. 

sateUites. 190. 

store, 857. 

sun, 48. 

Satbllxtk of Neptune, 197. 

of Birins, 251. S56. 
SatelUtes of Jupiter, 178» 

Saturn, 189. 

Uranus, 88, 194. 
Saturn, 188. 

belts of, 186. 

celestial phenomena at, 190. 

denaity, 184. 

equatorial velocity of, 184 

mass, 184. 

obUtenesB, 183. 

ringa, 186-189. 

sateUites, 180, 190. 

telescopic view of, 187. 
Sehroeter, 163, 169. 

Schwabe^s researches on solar spota, 10<). 
Secondary circles, 60. 

planets (see SatMitea). 
Secular acceleration, lunar, ISfli 

perturbationa, 204 

variations, 806. 
^eason8, 88. 

length of, unequal, 84 
var^ble, 8j, 
^elenograpy, 124, 
textile, 46. 
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Shadow, eartVii 181. 

10000*8 187. 
Shootiog stars (see M«tMn). 
Sidereal day, 92. 

mooth, lie 

year, MS. 

period of Jupiter, 175. 
Mars, 172. 
Mercury, 164. 
moon, 116. 
Neptune, 100. 
Saturn, 183. 
Uraous, 193. 
Venus, 162. 
Slgos of the ecliptic, 68. 

of planets (see each). 
Bine of an angle, 101. 
Snow and ioe at Mars, 178. 
Solar day, 93w 

eclipses, 185. 

heat, theory pf, 1 1 1 . 

light, fntennity of, 109. 

pan^llax, 168, 171. 

spgts, 103-106. 

system, 18. 

motion of, 260. 
Solstices, 64 
Spectrum analysis, 265. 
Sphere, defined, 14. 

positions of, 68. 
Spheroid, oblate and prolate, 16. 
Stability of Saturn's riogs, 187. 

solar system, 207. 
filters, 229. 

apparent places of, 244. 

binary, 252. 

colored, 251. 

double, 251. 

distance of, 230. 

list of principal, 240. 

)Qst or missing, 260. 

magnitudes of, 230. 

multiple, 260, 266. 

names of, 282, 240. 

nebulous, 260. 

nef',.259. 

paJMulaz of^ 229. 

physical constitution of, 255. 

piroper motion of, 220. 

sciritill^lon of, 229. 

shotting pr falling, 223. 

temporary, 260. 

yarlkble, 21)7. 
Star clusters, 260. 

conflagi ation of a, 269. 

figures, 241. 

gronpa, 261. 

Kepler*8, ^3. 

iiatt^es, flO. 

ghovers, 228. 
. Tycho's,25S. 
Stationary points, 167-169 
Structure of the universe, 273. 
Bun, 100. 

a small star, 255. 



Son, a nebulous vtar, 870. 

apparent aod real diameters of, 101. 

apparent motioos of, 68, 64. 

apparent magnitude, 200. 

distance from the earth, 99. 

Inclination of axis, 104. 

mass, 102, 207. 

meridian altitude, 66. 

motion of, in space, 109, 250. 

photosphere of, 107. 

phjrsical eonsUtution of, 107. 

surfoce and volume, 102. 
Sun's heat sod light. 111. 
Superficial gravity at Jupiter, 176b 

Mercury, 153. 

Saturn, 164. 

Venus, 150. 
Superior planets, 166. 
Synodic period, 45. 
Syzygies, 115. 

Tklesoope, Invention of, 20l 
Telescopic views of Jupiter, 178. 

of the moon, 125. 

of Saturn, 187. 
Temporary stars, 260. 
Thales, 140. 
Theonr, meteoric. 111, 229. 

of nebuls, 264. 

of solar spots. 107. 

of Bodiacal light, 111. 
Theta Orionis, 256. 
Three Bodies, problem of, 201 
Tidal force of sun and moon, 143. 
Tides, cause of, 142. 

equinoctial spring, 144. 

flood and ebb, 142. 

height of, 145, 148. 

highest, 14a 

how retarded, 146. 

of rivers and lakes, 148. 

priming and lagging, 147. 

primitive and derivative, 147. 

why they rise later, 146. 
Tide waves, 146. 

velocity of, 148. 
Time, 92. 

equation of, 95. 
Transits, meteoric, 227. 

of Jupiter* s satellites, ISOL 

of Mercury, 165. 

of Titan, ICO. 

of Venus, 163. 
Trapezium of Orion, 256. 
Triangle, defined, 13. 
Trine, 45. 
Tropics, 74. 
Twilight, 77. 

Twinkling of the stars, 229. 
Tycho Brahe, 256, 264. 
Tycho, a lunar mountain, 127. 

Umiiba, 131. 
Uranus, 191. 

elongation of planets at, 192L 
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Unnui, existence predicted by CUIraat, 
81 8w 
eateliies of, 23, 194. 
smiriae and saniet at, 19S. 

Vaxiaulb nebulae, 87S. 

stars, 257. 
Variation, lunar, 120. 

of obliquity of ediptie, 92. 

in length of seasons, 86. 
Velocity of solar system, 110, 260. 
Velocities of planets, 40. 
Venus, 166. 

atanofiphere of, 16<k. 

mountains in, 109. 

when most briUiant, 166 
Vertical eirdes, 66. 

sun, 74. 
Vesta, 199. 
Visual angle, 11. 
Volumes of sun and planets, 84. 
Voloan, 22, 149. 



Wiijmr*B theory of son's spots, 107. 
Winnecke*s comet, 211. 
Wolfs researches on sun's spots, 106. 
WoUaston's estimate of sun^s light, 109. 
\ dSsooTery of lines in solar spectrum, 
250 
Wright's theory of the Universe, 24& 

YsAB, anomalistic, 97. 

C!iTil,S^& 

equinoctial or solar, 96. 

sidereal, 96. 

tropical, 96. 

ZnriTH, 66. 

Zenith distance, 57. 
Zodiac, 68. 

constellations of, 883. 
Zodiacal light, 110. 

cause of. 111. , ^^ . 

theory of Chaplain Jones, JVk 

theory of Trof. Norton, 111. 
Zones, 87. 
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No Series of Mathematics ever offered to the public 
have attained so wide a circulation or received the approval 
and indorsement of so many competent and reliable edu- 
cators, in all parts of the United States, in the same time, 
as this. 

Progressive Tdble-JBooh. This is a BEAunFuuiY 

ILLUSTRATED little book, Oil the plan of Object Teaching, 

Progressive Primary Arithmetic, Illustrated, 

Designed as an introduction to the ** Intellectual Arithmetic." 

Progressive Intellectual Arithmetic^ ok the 

INDUCTIVE PLAN, and one of the most compleiey comprehensive, 
aud disciplinary works of the kind ever given to the public. 

Mtidim^ents of Written Arithmetic, for graded 

Schools, containing copious Slate and Blackboard Exercises for 
beginners, and is designed for Graded Schools. 

Progressive Practical Arithmetic, containing 

the Theory of Numbers, in connection with concise Analytic 
and Synthetic Methods of Solution, and designed as a complete 
text-book on this science, for Common Schools and Academies. 

The different kinds of United States Securities, Bonds, and Trea- 
sury Notes are described, and their comparative value in commercial 
transactions illustrated by practical examples. 

A full and practical presentation of the Metric System of Weights 
and Measures has been added. 

Progressive Sigher Arithmetic : combining the 

Analytic and Synthetic Methods, and forming a complete Treat- 
ise on Arithmetical Science, in all its Commercial and Business 
Applications, for Schools, Academies and Gommriujial Colleqes. 



a BOBINSON'S SEBIES OP MATHEMATICS. 

Particnlar attention has been given to the preparation of those 
•nbjects, which are absolutely essenlici to maKe good aceoufUaTUs 
and commercial business men. 

The different kinds of United States Securities are described, the 
difference between gold and currency, and the corresponding difference 
in prices exhibited in trade^ are taught and illustrated ; also, a full 
Treatise of the Metric System of Weights and Measures has been 
added. 

Arithmetical Mxamples. This book contains 

nearly 1,500 Practical Examples, promiscuously arranged, and 
without the answers given, involving nearly all the principles 
and ordinary processes of common arithmetic, designed tho- 
roughly to test the pupiPs judgment ; to cultivate habits of patient 
investigation and self-reliance ; to test the truth and accuracy of 
his own processes by proof; in a word, to make him independent 
of a text-hook, written rtdes and analysis. 

This work is not designed for beginners, but for those who have 
acquired at least a partial knowledge of the theory and applications 
of numbers from some other work, and it may be used in conneetion 
with any other book, or series of books on this subject, for Review 
or Drill Exercises. 

An edition is printed exclusively for teachers, containing the 
answers at the close of the book. 

New Elementary Algebra: a dear and practical 

Treatise adapted to the comprehension of beginners in the 
Science. The introductory chapter is designed to give the 
pupil a correct comprehension of the utility of symbols, and of 
the identity and chain of connection between Arithmetic and 
Algebra, leading him by easy and buccessive steps, from the study 
of written arithmetic to the study of mental and written algebra. 

New University Algebra, containing many new and 

original Methods and Applications both of Theory and Practice, 
and is designed for High Schools and Colleges. 

This book is not a revision, but a newly prepared and recently 
published work, thoroughly scientific and practical in its discussions 
and applications. It is a book filled with gems, and n^ost of them 
original with the author. 



ROBINSON'S SEBIES OF MATHEMATICS. 

Kiddle^s NMW Mamuil of the Elements of 
A.8ttOfioniy» Comprising the latest discoveries and 
theoretic views, with directions for the use of the Globes, and for 
studying the Constellations. 

The Publishers offer this work to accompany " ROBINSON'S 
MATHEMATICAL SERIES." 

The plan of the work is objective; the iUiislrations are new and 
copious; the methodM greatly simplified; the numerical calcu" 
lationSy which are based on the recent determination of the Solar 
parallax, are made without recourse to any other than Elementary 
Arithmetic^ and Uie most rudimental principles of Geometry 

The book is designed for use in Normal Schools, AcADExiRSf 
High Schools, Seminarirs, and advanced classes in Grammar 
Schools ; and it is hoped that in this work the thorough and prac- 
tical Teacher will find a desideratum long sought for in this depart- 
ment of &eience. 

University Astronomy. Descriptiye, Mathemat- 
ical, Theoretical and Physical ; designed for High Schools and 
Colleges. Lai^ 8vo 

l^ew Geometry f botmd separate, in doth. 

Plane aiid Spherical Trigonometry, in sepa- 
rate volume, cloth. 

Concise Mathem^atical Operations. Being a 

Sequel to the author's Class-books, with much additional matter. 

Key to Geometry and Trigonometry 9 Sur^ 
veying and Navigation. 

Key to Analytical Geometry, Differentiril 
and Integral Calculus, with some additional 

Astronomical Problems in the same volume. 

Keys to the Arithmetics and. Algebras, are 

published for the ub% of Teachers. 



BOBIHSON'S SERIES OF MATHEMATICS. 

Id it will be found condensed and brief modes of operation, not 
hitherto mach known or generally practiced, and several expedients 
are systematized and taught, by which laany otherwise tedious 
operations are avoided. 

Brevity and perspicuity, two rare and commendatory excellences 
in a text-book, are leading features to this work, and, at the same 
time, the rationale of every operation, and the foundation of every 
principle, are folly and clearly shown. 

llie desifrn throughout has been, not to conceal, but fully to reveal 
the difficulties of the science, and to encourage the learner, not to 
avoid, but to grapple with, and to overcome them; since, to the 
student of Mathematics labor rightly directed, is discipline, and 
discipline, after all, is the true end of education. 

New Oeametry and Trigonometry , embradng 

Plane and Solid Geometry, and Plane and Spherical Trigono- 
metry, with numerous practical Problems, the whole newly 
illustrated. New and original demonstrations of some of the 
more important principles have been given, and the practical 
problems and applications, both in the Geometry and the Trigo- 
nometry, have been greatly increased. 

New Surveying and Navigation. With use of 

Instruments, essential Elements of Trigonometry, Mensuration, 
and the necessary I'ables, for Schools, Colleges, and Practical 
Surveyors. 

The arrangement of the work, including as it does Trigonometry 
and Mensuration, requires that two terms should be employed in its 
completion, but students familiar with these subjects, by omitting 
them, can readily master the subject of Surveying proper in one 
term. 

New Conic Sections and Analytical Geo' 
metry ; prepared for High Schools and Colleges. 

New Differential and Integral Calculus; 

adapted for use in the High Schools and Colleges of the country — 
thorough and comprehensive in its character ; and while it does 
not cover the whole ground of this branch of Mathematics, yet 
BO far as the subject is treated, it is progressive and complele. 

It 13 confidently believed that in literary and scientific merit, 
this work is not equalled by any similar production published in thib 
country. 
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